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CHAPTEE L 



CONSULTATIONS. 



The next night, not long after dark, a knock was 
heard at Tommy Taft's shop-door. Tommy was 
sitting in his rough old chair, that seemed to have 
been once a part of a pork-barrel. The front had 
been sawed away halfway down, leaving the rest 
of the staves for a back; and a seat was laid 
across the open part ; and the whole was covered 
with some cheap stuff, so that it answered the 
purpose of luxury far better than do most of 
the chairs which seem designed to make visitors 
so uncomfortable that their calls shall be short. 

" Who's there? — come in !" roared out Tommy, 
laying down his pipe. 
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But several reasons precluded obedience to the 
vociferous command which he repeated. In the 
first place, the door below was fsistened ; and, in 
the next place, had Barton made good his en- 
trance, his way among barrels and benches, 
akavu^ and timber, was not like to be smooth 
or easy. 

Mother Taft lit a candle, saying, with a woman's 
and a nurse's apprehension, 

" I am afraid, ma'am, Whipple's child is worse. 
They were to send if they needed me." 

The stairs came down into the corner of the 
shop. Loosening the rude wooden bolt, she opened 
the door. 

" Why, Barton Cathcart, of all things in the 
world! Whoi is the matter? Is your mother 
sick ? Is anything the matter at home ?" 

" Nothing, Mother Taft," said he, hastening to 
relieve her honest anxiety. " I only came down 
to see Tommy about some business." 

By this time Tommy's wooden leg was busy up 
stairs, pounding and slapping at each step as he 
made toward the head of the stairs. Each step 
shook every board in the floor, as if a flail, or 
rather trip-hammer, were at work on a wager. 
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As Barton came in sight, Tommy seemed en- 
raptnred. 

**Why, boy, — ^why, lad, come up here! Let 
me get my hands on you — ^that's all ! Come up 
here, my chap, if you dare, — just come up here !" 

And no sooner was the act done than Tommy 
seized him in his arms as if he had been a pet 
dog; and shook him, and laughed at him, and 
toddled him off towards the fire, rubbing his 
shoulders as if he were rolling out a piece of pie- 
crust. 

" Why, where did you come from ? What's the 
matter? What do you want, my hearty? Any 
mischief up, eh? Anything broke? Anything 
smashed ? What is it, I say ; what's the matter ? " 
And, without waiting for an answer, he plumped 
Barton into' his own b{u*r6l seat, with an emphasis 
which threatened to carry them both over upon 
the floor, and quite overthrew Uncle Tommy's 
familiar, in the shape of a huge, yellow, crop-ear 
cai, that sat dozing by the fire. " Clap on some 
more stuff, woman. Let's have more fire. Nights 
are nights, now, d'ye know! Skates broke, eh ? — 
No ? — Gun out of order ? Traps gone ? — No ? 
Well, what is it? Didn't come from Parson 
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Buell, did ye? Had my dose last week Good 
man. Looks after the old simier. He needs it. 
Have to keep tryin' the pumps. Some day, afore 
you know it, hell founder. No hope. Bad bu- 
siness. Wicked old sinner. But what have you 
come for, I tell you?" 

" Why," said Barton, laughing, " if you'll keep 
still long enough for me to speak, Tommy, I'll 
tell ye." 

** Sartin, sartin. I don't want to talk — ^go on. 
Somethin's the matter, I know. Come down to- 
night. No, — ^no— not for nothin', I know. Come, 
jest tell us what it is; and don't keep an old 
fellow with his anchor neither up or down. But, 
boys wiU be boys," said Tommy, giving Barton an 
affectionate slap on his knee. 

" Well," said Barton, striking in resolutely, as 
one who means to make his way in a crowd, " I 
want to find out something, and I don't know who 
to go to. Tommy; and I thought perhaps you 
would know." 

" Of course I know. What's an old sailor good 
for but to know all the odds and ends, and crinkum- 
crankums for young folks ? The only joDy folks 
in this world are young folks that ain't good for 
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nothin' yet, and old folks that's past doin' much. 
All the rest of the world are livin' in a pucker 
and a fume all the time. I tell you, Barton, I'm 
the only sensible man in this town. Did ye ever 
see such a stewin' and brewin' as goes on for 
nothin' among these folks, that are rubbin' and 
grindin' round to make money, and then usin' it 
to make more money, and that to make more, and 
haven't time to stop and enjoy it a little 1" 

There is no telling to what lengths of discourse 
Tommy would have gone, for he seemed in pecu- 
liarly good spirits to-night at Barton's visit. 
Barton was one of Tommy's prime favourites. 

But the old fellow was a good deal puzzled 
when the errand came out. 

** Tommy, I want to learn something about sur- 
veying. I'm going to college." 

"Thunder and lightnin'! Goin* to college? 
make a map to find your way from here to Am- 
herst, eh?" 

" Father is so 'fraid that his children will de- 
pend on somebody for something, that he never 
acts as other folks do. He wants me to show 
that I am in earnest, and he in a sort puts me 
on a stent; and so I've got to learn something 
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about surveying, to let him see that I've got 
spunk enough to study ; and I won't ask father 
anything about it," said Barton, laughing, "not 
if I have to invent surveying all over again. 
Now I thought that as you knew about naviga- 
tion, you could perhaps tell me enough about 
surveying to give me a start. But don't tell 
father." 

"Well, if that ain't the beat all! I never 
'spected to be a schoolmaster, and have folks 
cum to me for lamin'. Why, Barton, I don't 
know nothin' about it. Navigation, boy, I guess 
is a sort of a surveyin' bottom side up. I mean 
that it is studyin' out the stars and findin' out 
where you are. But, Lord bless you, that won't 
help you on dry land, and if 'twould, I couldn't 
help you. Why don't you just go over to Ed- 
wards ? They say he's big on mathematics." 

" That's a good idea," said Barton. " I wonder 
I never thought of that. Now I come to think of 
it, I know that he has surveyed a good deal. He 
was out a while when they were running the lines 
for the railroad." 

Tommy had been pulling away at a bag in a 
closet, and now brought out some hickory nuts, 
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and was proceeding to fill a tin pan with them, 
when Barton cut short his hospitable intent Go 
he must. His errand must be speedily performed. 
The night was wearing, and it would not do to be 
out late. 

" But why on airth don't you ask your father, 
Barton? I guess he could tell you as well as 
anybody." 

" You know my father, Tommy. He's queer 
about some things. He's always stirring tis up to 
find out things. He seems set not to tell us any- 
thing that we can dig out ourselves." 

" That's the old man all over. But good for 
you-^ood for you — make you smart — ^wake you 
up — ^keep you sharp." 

"He wouldn't tell me the name of a flower, 
but made me hunt it down in a Botany. He 
wouldn't teU me why the moss grew on one side 
of a tree more than on the other, but set me to 
find out. If I were to ask him about surveying, 
he would say, * What have you done yourself to 
find out?' As soon as he sees that I am in 
earnest, and have tried to help myself, he'll 
help me." 

"And is he as strict with Alice?" asked 
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Mother Taft, who had listened silently to the con- 
versation. 

" Yes ; but rather softer. But she ias to hunt 
the dictionary for her words, and he won't let her 
read a sentence that contains a place, or river, or 
custonij that he don't question her ; and if she 
don't know, he expects her to find out, and to find 
out, too, how to find out." 

" And how does Alice like it ?" 

"Oh! she's smart to father's heart's content. 
She has got so keen that you can't catch her very 
easy. You see that's a habit which grows on one. 
And after a while it is just as easy, and a little 
easier, to find out your own things than to be 
depending on other people to find them out for 
you. But I must be off. Much obliged for your 
nuts. I'll put some in my pocket. What big 
ones ! — splendid ! You always know where the 
best trees are. Tommy." 

"No; that's Pete's work. Pete knows every 
nut, and every squirrel, and every berry that 
grows in these parts. You see my leg does very 
well to walk with; a little noisy, perhaps, es- 
pecially when you're late to meetin' and walk up 
the aisle in prayer-time ; but it's no use on a 
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chestnut-tree. A wooden leg is a good thing 
though, Barton ; never have to cut my toe-nails 
on that leg," said Tommy, with a chuckle. 
" Not much paid out for shoes, neither. Go to a 
blacksmith for my shoes — hoi ho! hoi Never 
have rheumatism in that leg, neither. Don't 
catch cold when I get it wet. Toes never cold on 
that leg — ^he ! he 1 he 1 No corns. Nobody steps 
on my toes.' Don't cost much for blackin'. It's 
a real convenience. Sometimes I think legs were 
a mistake ; ain't worth as much as it costs to keep 
'em up." 

" I suppose, then, you regret having one well 
leg, Tommy?" 

"Of course I do. Often think of havin' it 
taken off. Very odd, you see, to have one flesh 
leg and one wooden leg. Feller don't like to be 
odd, ye know," said Tommy, winking at Barton, 
as if to save him from taking the speech literally. - 
" So queer, you know, to wake up in the night, 
and turn over just one leg ! Then my old 
Smasher makes such a noise that everybody looks 
at that one, and I do believe my real leg gits 
jealous of the attention that's paid to the wooden 
one. The fact is, that wooden feller hasn't got 
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mudi manners. Never could keep him still ; and 
it's the worst leg to have treadin' on your toes 
that ever you saw." 

As Tommy Taft thus ran on^ his eye seemed to 
linger fondly upon Barton, and his rough voice 
grew less turbulent. All at once, turning to him^ 
in a manner entirely changed, and full of rude 
tenderness, he said, in a simple way — 

"And so, Barton, you really are going to 
college. Well, I didnt think it. You're going 
to college, and I shan't see you much more, my 
boy." 

His manner was so new, and there was such a 
sort of helplessness in his way, that Barton was 
aflTected by it, and said — 

"Why, Tommy, I shan't go this two years, 
and I shall be home every vacation, you know. 
It is only a few miles to Amherst, anyhow." 

"It's all right If a boy's got anything par- 
ticular in him it'll certainly git out somehow, and 
it ain't much use to try to stop it. If you do, it'll 
only twist and twirl it, like a seed with a board on 
it, that will come up and creep out sideways, and 
gits up in spite of hindrance, only with a cruel 
crooked stem. I might 'a made a smart man 
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anoe, bnt they meddled with me, and I was fierce 
— well, no matter. Old Tommy missed it. Bnt 
yon won't. Yonll be all right. Barton, boy! 
On the hnll, Fm glad of it. Folks that stay to 
hum are like coasters — sloops and schooners like, 
that ran along shore, and do a peddlin' business 
in shoal water. Folks that go to college are 
square rigged. They can make long voyages, 
carry big freights, go round the world if they're 
mind ta" 

Tommy seemed likely to spend the night in 
talking, and Barton abruptly bid Mother Taft 
good-night, and climbed down stairs, while Tommy 
from the top was still adding some further re- 
marks. 

Mr. Edwards received Barton with a calm and 
dignified welcome, and expressed no surprise. He 
acted as one must who for forty years had been 
used to having boys come to him for everything. 
He had been a schoolmaster all his life. Under 
his care the academy had earned a high position. 
The young men who fitted for college there were 
uniformly remarked for their thorough scholarship 
and industrious habits. 
^ Mr. Edwards [was tall, thin, with a large gray 
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eye, which was mild and gentle in repose, but 
kindled like an eagle's under excitement ; his face 
was white ; his hair remained thick only around 
the sides of his head, while upon the top it was 
very thin, and everywhere gray. His habitual 
sobriety was underlaid with a genuine relish of 
humour, which seldom brought out a laugh, some- 
times a smile, but usually only a lighting up of 
his whole face, and a look of good nature even 
kinder than usual. His long teaching had earned 
him a small property, which enabled him now to 
live in the inexpensive way which best pleased 
him. He had been once married, but early lost 
his wife, and never again thought of marrying. 
His whole life was her monument. And his love, 
never spoken, but never, after years and years, 
less tender and fresh and romantic than in the 
days of his youth, burned like a lamp in some 
obscure chapel, fed by pious hands, unseen by 
day to the passers-by, but in darkness and secresy 
for ever shining before the shrine of Love I 

A widowed sister was the only companion of his 
house. Her hands performed the whole labour of 
the household. Like her brother, she was intel- 
ligent ; but, like him, she was not fond of talking. 
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He conversed freely when solicited, but never 
offered conversation. And when he did speak, 
there was something slightly formal, — ^it was not 
pedemtic, but measured, as if he were translating 
his sentences from another language into his mo- 
ther's tongue. Brother and sister were deeply 
attached to each other, but would no more think 
of expressing it than two roses on the same stem 
would make love in any way except by glowing 
in the same light, carrying the same dew, and 
shaking to the same wind. 

Every night, when the tea things were removed, 
the curtain dropped, the fire trimmed (and he was 
especially fond of a fire of hickory wood, the al- 
most only luxury that he would have, regardless 
of expense), he took his book and she her work, 
and he would read aloud. Sometimes when ex- 
citing events were abroad, it would be a news- 
paper ; at other times the magazine. But, what- 
ever he read, she heard; and thus they kept 
along together, in the same house, with the 
same pleasures, and in the silent enjoyment of 
the same ideas. Sometimes he would pause in 
reading, and for a moment comment, or criticise, 
or unfold his knowledge — which was ample — 
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upon some obscure point Bnt, usnaHy, little 
was said, even in long pauses, both reflecting in 
silence. 

There is something very wonderful in the fruit- 
fulness of silence ! Congenial natures may learn 
almost to forego speech, and yet maintain inti- 
mate sympathy and knowledge of each other. 
There grow up, insensibly, an instinct and an in- 
tuition in the eye, in the ear, and in every sense, 
which finely divide up and distribute the usual 
ftmctions of a noisy tongue. 

In the morning she knocked at his door and 
said, 

** Dwight, breakfast waits." 

They sat silent during the meal. After morn- 
ing prayers he made his record of the weather, of 
which he was a well-instructed scribe, performed 
some light task in his study — ^for he still kept up 
a student's habits — and read his classic authors, 
pen in hand, making in his journal such criticisms 
as occurred ; or pursued mathematical studies, of 
which he had always been even more fond than 
of the languages. The dinner came every day at 
the good old hour of twelve, and passed silently. 
The afternoon was given to his gardenand yard in 
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Slimmer, and to yarious quiet exercises, walks and 
errands in winter. The evening was for home 
and reading. There was no Sunday there. Every 
day was Sunday. 

Except a slight difference on washing and iron- 
ing days, you might call every day of the week a 
Sabbath, so alike were they — ^all silent, meditative, 
and tranquil. Twice as much was going on up 
in the great elm -trees which overshadowed the 
dwelling as within the house. Twice as much 
noise and racket did birds and crickets make in 
the garden in summer as ever was heard within the 
mansion. Their lives were as nearly spiritual as 
can be conceived. It is true that both of them 
had bodies, but they were subordinated to the 
mind'^B uses so utterly that they seemed to dry 
up and turn white as if they despaired of their 
lights as fleshly bodies and were getting ready to 
take on a spiritual state in sheer despair. 

'* Come in. Barton ; sit down. What brings 
you to town so late ? No ill news, I trust ?" 

" Nothing but some business with you is the 
matter. I wanted to talk with you about survey- 
ing and about going to college." 

"Why, Barton, are you going to leave the 
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fenn ? I thought you were to be the great fiEumer 
of this neighbourhood? What will your father 
say?" 

" He is willing; at any rate, he has given con- 
sent*' 

" What put it into your head? The last time 
I talked with you, you were bent upon husbandry. 
It was to be a stock-farm, grass, grain, cattle, the 
finest grass, the plumpest grain, the choicest 
stock, mountain pastures, great bams. All these 
are fled. Some new ambition ?'* 

Barton did not acknowledge to himself the 
germ and spring of aU these plans. He, perhaps, 
would have honestly denied their origin. So 
subtle are the influences that begin afar oflF to 
act upon us, that the condition and direction of 
our feelings are changed before we notice that 
we are acted upon. Only the last stages of mental 
processes, and especially emotive changes, become 
obvious. Many men see the growth of trees only 
when leaves are unfolded; but some notice the 
swelling of the bud. Yet more sensitive observers, 
before a bud swells, know by the purpling of the 
twigs and branches that a change has begun. 
But long before the ruddy colour came, there was 
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a 8tir within, and the march from winter to 
sammer had begun. Barton knew that his plans 
of life were changed ; but he did not go back to 
the real beginning to notice the silent impression 
made by Eose; nor did he even admit himself 
that Bose had any important influence upon his 
life or thoughts. That she was his sister Alice's 
very twin sister, as it were, he knew, and he called 
her his sister too. 

Sister 1 sister! — that is a sweet word, but ex- 
ceedingly mischievous, too, in the realm of love ! 
It is a word for devout enthusiasm, for unselfish 
love, for unblushing friendship, for faithfulness 
and honest intimacy, for friendship without passion, 
for love without sultry ardours. Brother and 
sister! That is the most simple and beautiftil 
confluence of the sexes I 

But that word sister is the covered way of love ! 
It is the mask which bashfulness wears before it 
gains boldness enough to say love. It is a gentle 
hypocrisy, under which souls consent to remain 
and dream, in hope by-and-by of a rapturous 
waking ! It is the half-way house between friend- 
ship and ardent affection. It is a neutral ground, 
on which men and women agree to commit no 
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sM(kV^^>v aetioiiy and where both parties make 
tw^li^ li> break the agreement Under the names 
U\^Ou^r and sister how fast intimacies grow! 
Wlrnt bold words are spoken ! What deep glances 
MV t^xohanged ! Love is war. The friendship of 
A bi\)tlier and sister^ unrelated, is a truce, in 
which both parties are secretly preparing for the 
iHiaet and victory. 

First comes acquaintance — that is May; then 
(Viendship — ^that is June ; then brother and sister- 
hood — ^that is July; and then love, which is 
August ; but July and August are so much alike 
tliat no one can tell when one stops and the other 
begins ! 

Barton unfolded to Mr. Edwards, briefly, his 
ambition to surprise his father, and received from 
him suitable information, the loan of necessary 
books, the invitation to come once or twice a 
week for recitation, and the promise that^ as soon 
as the season opened, Mr. Edwards would go out 
with him, and give him practical lessons in the 
Add. 

The ne3Et Sunday found Barton, during the 
intermission of service, as usual, at Dr. Went- 
worth's. Nothing of his week's work did he 
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speak. He had a natural delicacy of pride, and 
seldom spoke of himself, never of his inward feel- 
ings, save to his mother. 

Bose did not question him. She walked with 
him into the green-house and stood among the 
plants, speaking of common things. 

She instinctively knew that something had 
happened to Barton. His way was different ; his 
carriage was different. She merely noticed it> 
and did not inquire or even reflect upon it Yet 
Barton knew that she knew something ailed him, 
for she unconsciously looked at him with that 
gaze of her father's, as if she saw something open- 
ing up before her in his own heart It was a rare 
sensitiveness to truth, which was peculiarly dis- 
played toward Nature, but was as real, though 
less manifested, toward society, that gave to Eose 
an* almost unerring insight of people's disposi- 
tions. 

By her original constitution Eose was exqui- 
sitely susceptible of impressions, and her father's 
training had educated this tendency, so that she 
saw infinitely more, in looking upon the same 
things, than others did ; heard and discriminated 
far more of the memorable sounds which fill the 
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day, than did her CQmp«iiioB& TIub world is not 
tiie sftme world to any two perseiis ia it. Bui 
between the lowest hmnaKk organisation and the 
behest, the diffierenee ia so wide, that the worid 
which each sees would not be reec^nised by ibe 
other. The thermometer and barometer are the 
perpetual witness of men's coarse and insensitiTe 
natores. They say to ns eyery hoar, ^ See what 
woiid effecting changes are going on, which you 
are not fine enough to notice, but whidi we feel 
and indicate." 

But the sphere of effects not perceiyed, in 
human lifi^ is eyen greater than in ihe natural 
world. Eyery feeling which rises in the soul has 
its own signal in the body. If our eyes were fine 
enough, if our minds were sensitiye enough, we 
should see the fietce and carriage of men going 
through endless yariations, as the soul moyes 
through all its affluent moods. Now, we see only 
the extreme manifestations. Fear, rage, hate, 
loye, mirthi are discernible at their full tides. 
Finer natures perceiye their remote conditions, 
their subtle influences ; but it is a feeling, a mere 
blind consciousness of change, or difference, rath^ 
than a defined perception. 
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Bose had to a singular degree this fine and in- 
e&ble sympathy with matter and with mind. 
She had it without being conscious of it She 
was not aware that she lived far deeper into life 
than others did. Of all things that lived about 
h&r, herself was almost the only one which she 
did iK)t take cognizance of. 

She judged that Barton had something to say 
to her, and so she had naturally gone to the 
green-house. He said nothing to her, except of 
the plants, of the decline of the season, and so 
she felt that it was something not to be told. To 
know that one has a secret is to know half the 
secret itself. 

When the afternoon s^vice was done, Mr. 
Edwards walked on with Bose and her father 
and mother, on the way to his own house be- 
ycmd; 

"And so 'Biah Oathcart is going to send his 
son to college ? *' 

^ Ah," said the doctor, " that is something new. 
When did you hear it ? " 

"Barton came to see me last week. He is 
to come to the academy the next term, and thinks 
that in two years he can enter Amherst." 
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"WeD, well, these boys run away with their 
fathers' plans, as kittens do with a knitter's ball 
of yam — ^roll it all over the room and snarl at it 
terribly ! " 

And so Bose now perceived what was the thing 
which she had felt — ^Barton was to go to college. 
She was glad. He wonld be a scholar, for he 
always did conscientiously and well whatever he 
did. And he would be distinguished. Would he 
be a lawyer? Would he ever rise to public 
honours ? Would he preach ? Would he choose 
the fields of science ? The dim and misty future 
lay before her as a horizon on which shapeless 
clouds took and lost form at the same moment 
Of one feeling she was sure — she was glad for 
Barton. Her soul prophesied for him a noble 
life, and she was happy. 

From the hour of his decision. Barton was con- 
sciously changed. A new Jife had opened. All 
things stood out in new relations. He was even 
more industrious and thorough in his daily work 
on the farm. 

" I should not wonder, Kachel," said his father, 
" if Barton was sorry for his choice ; now that he 
comes to think of leaving it, he likes the farm 
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better than he knew. He clings to his work as 
if he were sorry that he must leave it." 

Eachel's sympathy interpreted Barton more 
accurately. She knew how a highly conscientious 
nature would fear the not doing well, that which 
it was no longer doing for the love of it ; and that 
the fear of slighting work, which one was con- 
sciously falling from, would redoable caution and 
endeavour. 

** I don't think Banon is tired of work, or that 
he would be sorry to stay; but I think he is 
glad to go. And since he is going to leave, he 
naturally is anxious lest he should slight any- 
thing. Folks always take the most pains about 
the things that they are in danger of neglecting." 

."That may be so of honest people, but not of 
the shiftless and lazy." 

But there was something more which neither 
recognised. Barton was proud as well as faith- 
ful. There was a reason in himself which he 
felt, but never analysed or understood, why he 
did faithfully what he did at all. There is a 
peculiar effect in self-esteem to impart a sense 
of one's own personality to whatever one touches, 
owns, or does. Barton's planning was for the 
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time a part of bis own sell His w(xk was kni- 
self. Solf-respect included not his mind and 
person alone, but whatever bis person ocmoenied 
itself about And to slight bis work was to al^^ 
bimselfl 

And we should likewise add, what so many 
know, that he who has once learned to work 
with thoughtful interest and genuine ambition on 
a farm will never lose the enthusiasm. Every 
year men high in professional places — artists, 
judges, clergymen, senators, teachers — go back in 
vacation to the old homestead, and feel Ibe old 
inspiration of work. They swing the flail, they 
follow the plough, they swing the scythe, or axe, 
with enthusiasm, and often with secret wishes 
that they had never forsaken them ; at any rate, 
with a half-purpose of retiring from crowded ways 
and feverish pursuits to the calm and wholesome 
joys of husbandry. 

All bail Work! Man lost Paradise by the 
temptations that beset indolence. He will regain 
it by those wholesome qualities which are the 
fruit of intelligent work! The curse, **thou 
sbalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow," 
wm not a curse on work, but on drudgery. It is 
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time tliat the cnrse on the ground should be 
worked out. There has been sweat enough to 
wash it clean. There have tears enough fallen 
down to make the earth sweet. Work shall 
beautify it. Work shall drive out drudgery and 
bring in leisure, and then men shall eat their 
bread under cool shadows with unsweated brows ! 
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CHAPTER IL 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. — (TO BE BEAD OB 
SKIPPED.) 

Long before the Amazon reaches the ocean, it 
has grown so wide that from the channd no 
shore can be seen on either side. It is still a 
river, but with all the signs and symptoms of 
becoming an ocean. There is a period beginning 
not far from fourteen in young lives, when child- 
hood is widened suddenly and carries its banks 
so far out that manhood seems begun, though as 
yet it is far off. The stream is ocean deep. 
Upon this estuary of youth the currents are 
shifting — ^the eddies are many. Here are united 
the strength of the sea and the hindrances of the 
land. 

The important organic changes which in our 
zone take place at the second full seven of 
years, produce important results even in the 
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coldest temperaments and in the slenderest 
natures. Bat, in persons of vigour of body and 
strength of feeling, there is frequently an uprising 
like a city in insurrection. The young nature, 
swelling to the new influences with a sense of 
immeasurable strength, — sometimes turbulent 
with passions, but always throbbing with excited 
feelings, led on and fed by tantalising fancies, — 
seems transformed from its previous self, and be- 
comes a new nature. 

The mere access of impetuous feeling is not 
by any means the most striking change that 
odcurs. There is frequently the appearance of 
new {oree» in the mind, the displacement of old 
ones, and an entire change of proportion and 
balance in the moral and intellectual faculties. A 
mild and docile boy springs up before his as- 
tonished pa];ent« defiant and unteachable. A 
conscientious and painstaking nature is seized 
with wilful impulses, and seems by an insane 
attraction drawn to bewildering courses. 

On the other hand, lads of a soft and yield- 
ing nature sometimes stiffen and show an un- 
expected strength. Children who had early and 
chiefly acted from motives of approbation begin 
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t4» fi>i»l the sterner and more wholesome law of 
prMo. Faults fall off at once, against which 
iiuwo, mother, and teacher had laboured assi- 
(luously and in yain. 

Now moral forces are developed into activity. 
Anpirations b^in to quicken the souL Ambitions 
Krow nobler. A scorn of all authority which 
cloos not conform to reason or to generous views 
c)f duty is frequently seen, and just as frequently 
niiMunderstood. The exultation of hope and the 
de(3|H3Ht sadness of despondency alternate in the 
samo bosom. There is also in some natures, in 
Mirango union, an intense sensibility to pleasure, 
with a wayward rejection of it as unsatisfying and 
unworthy. 

The human soul, in this its real waking, is 
liko the dawning of spring in the forest All 
things good and bad are quickened alike. The 
dove oomes, and the hawk also; the singing 
thruibi and the oawing crow; harmless insects, 
And stinging ones ; innocent worms, and noxious 
reptiles i The spice-bush and the nettle ; the 
frttgreut blossoms, and ill-«cented poisonous 
weeds, all move together and break forth into 
lifof But as every day the returning sun, 
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movijQig high/er, brings on the summer, the things 
comely and useful gain ascendancy, and the forest 
and the field nourish treasures for the joy of 
man and beast Here and there is a noisome 
morass which summer only makes pestilential. 
At remote intervals rare spots may be oyer- 
grown with poisonous plants or waste weeds; 
but these things are exceptional; and summer 
brings^ in vast excess oyer incidental eyil, the 
richest stores of inestimable benefit. 

All natures come to their manhood through 
some experience of fermentation! With some 
it is a ferment of passions ; with some, of the 
affections; and with richly endowed natures it 
is the ferment of thought and of the moral 
nature. 

Wholesome labour is for this, as for a thousand 
other critical experiences of life, an antidote or a 
remedy. But what shall saye one from that 
passage dl the thoughts, that struggle of the 
moral nature, which lies between so many noble 
youth and their full manhood? Nothing! It 
may be adjourned, but sooner or later it comes. 
tt may be masked, tempered, but a full and yital 
nature is weaned from boyhood with as many 
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tears and sorrows as first he was weaned from his 
mother's breast. 

Barton Cathcart escaped the constitutional 
disturbance of the passions partly by his in- 
herent nature, partly by the influences of home 
and its education, and perhaps full as much by 
the wholesome moral influence of physical labour. 
But there slumbered elements in his soul which 
would yet arouse, though the time was not 
come. 

From his father Barton inherited strong com- 
mon sense, sobriety of judgment, and a rarer gift, 
an instinctive sense of what is trtie, which may 
co-exist with an argumentative faculty and with 
logical power, but which is separable from both 
of them, and is superior to both. From his mother 
came imagination, and that subtle sympathy with 
invisible things which produces interiomess and 
depth of character. 

Except with his mother he had till now spoken 
of his inward life and feeling to no one ; and even 
with her the intercourse was one of sympathy 
more than of conversation. A common under- 
standing seemed to spring up between them with- 
out words. 
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FoY a year he pursued his studies with a stub- 
bom persistence. The elements of language, and 
the grand forms of learning, furnished wearisome 
and prosaic tasks. But gradually he began to 
learn the pleasure of intellectual victories. His 
pride, which at times had almost fiercely repelled 
discouragement, began to experience a satisfaction 
in the consciousness of power. 

Although Barton had maintained that intimacy 
with Dr. Wentworth's family in which he had 
been reared, it was not until his second year at 
the academy that his companionship with Bose 
Wentworth began to include an interchange of 
thoughts, and reasonings, and even discussions. 

Accustomed to her father's society, and familiar 
from her childhood with his discussions of ques- 
tions in a spirit far deeper than usually prevails, 
it is not surprising that Bose, some years younger, 
was fully Barton's equal, and, perhaps, in many 
ranges of life his superior. Certainly, in taste» in 
the discrimination of the subtler forms of nature, 
and in the depth and variety of the enjoyments 
which spontaneously sprung up in her soul, she 
was Barton's superior. 

What impression Bose Wentworth produced 
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upon others shall be left for them to say, at their 
own time and in their own manner. But it is for 
us to show the groundwork of her nature from 
which all these impressions arose. 

Perfect physical health produced an even flow 
of spirits and an exhilaration of manner, such as 
leads lambs to skip and kittens to &olic, and 
which in Eose prevented any of that little-girl 
saintship of manner which many are fond of de- 
picting. She was buoyant, joyous, free-moving, 
and artless. Every side of her mind was de- 
veloped. Deep and rich in moral feelii^, strong 
and fine in the affections, quick and fruitful in 
intellect^ she had, under home influence, been 
educated to an outward and inward life of singular 
fulness and beauty. 

In estimating the causes of character, men 
ascribe much to circumstances, much to training, 
and much to the fulness and force of one's origina 
endowments. But there are other elements more 
subtle, but of profound value in the structure of 
that most wonderful of all architectures — the cha- 
racter; built up of invisible materials, without 
sound or force, permanent in its nature, yet in 
form flexible, and prolific in change. Chief among 
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these is to be reckoned Bympathy between faculties 
and unity of action. 

Some people's heads are mere lodging-houses 
of faculties ; each lodger minds his own business, 
and meddles as little as possible with others. 
After a whole life it cannot be perceived that 
the social affections have derived the least in- 
fluence from the moral sentiments by whose side 
they have lived scores of years. And the reverse, 
also, is witnessed when the affections have neither 
softened nor warmed the moral sentiments, or 
seemed to have had any intercourse with them. 
Many men's passions act without curb or influence 
from the reason, and are limited and restrained 
only by their own selfish interests. 

This non-intercourse may be the result of edu- 
cation or of the want of it. But there is an 
original aptitude in this matter. Congruity and 
inter-sympathy tend in some natures to entwine 
harmony and unity in the mind's life ; while, in 
others, there is a stratification, as it were, of 
faculty. Nothing acts out of its own plane. 
Certain elements of mind act in their own class, 
but never out of it, and the faculties, like disin- 
tegrated musicians in a mutinous orchestra, play 
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by single ones, or by twos and threes, but never in 
solid unity and harmony. 

It is thus that some natures squander life-force 
in intermittent efforts. Their endowments are 
ample, but they are frittered away uselessly. But 
where the happy temperament unites in an ori- 
ginal and spontaneous harmony all the parts of 
one's nature, the augmentation of force is but 
a small part of the good fortune. There is" a 
breadth, a variety, a depth, a fertility of expe- 
rience which yields to single lives more of joy 
than is possessed by scores of ordinary men. 

Education is popularly supposed to be the un- 
folding of mental forces. Far more important in 
education is the inspiration of facile intercourse 
between all parts of the mind, the opening up of 
free trade and active commerce between all its 
faculties. 

Eose was gifted to the last degree in her con- 
stitutional endowments. Every part of her nature 
was in sympathetic relations to every other part. 
There were no repulsions or discrepancies between 
her mental powers. They were in exquisite sym- 
pathy ; they were in singular symmetry ; they 
were in perfect harmony. 
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Barton had a strong and large nature, but not 
reconciled within itself. There were great con- 
flicts yet to be endured; the more painful, because 
unintelligible. They might have wrecked his 
peace had it not been for help coming from out- 
side of himself. But that help did not come till 
late, and then was followed soon by other expe- 
riences, by the exaltation, heat, and fusion of a 
great struggle. 

The transition from girlhood to womanhood is 
marked by the development of sentiment rather 
than by conflicts of passion. That balance and 
harmony of nature with which Eose was endowed 
had its fortunate parallel in her external condi- 
tion. Every circumstance about her conspired to 
give to her mind a natural development. A 
mother's love, strong and rich, was seasoned with 
a genial religious element which gave to it the 
colour of something more than an earthly afiection. 
Agate Bissell furnished the sterner elements — 
the sense of conscience in daily duties, and she 
clothed the qualities of regularity, method, and 
exactitude with a semi-moral nature. Her father's 
nature tended to enlarge the sphere of her under- 
standing and of her spiritual nature. She was 
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bome upon his nature as a soft, white cloud 
is borne up and wafted by the whole atmosphere. 
The cloud fades out and reappears, is absorbed 
and comes again, is white or crimson, or golden, 
according to the pulses of colour which beat in 
the air. Yet Kose, though by charming sympathy 
thus easily melted into her father's moods, never 
lost her own individuality, but had a spring and 
force of selfness which held her to the centre of 
her own proper and distinct nature. 

Her father's influence had given a full develop- 
ment to that all-sided sympathy both with society 
and with nature, which never exists without form- 
ing a rich and deep life. The result in Kose was, 
that she derived enjoyment from every side with- 
out effort, and almost without consciousness. She 
sat happily while the shrewish wrens sung, and 
listened to Agate, to Mother Taft, to Mrs. Polly 
Marble. She sat under the trees in the edges of 
the forest, where the shy wood-thrush sang, and 
with her father talked of questions as unlike fa- 
miliar life as is that bird's song unlike the sound 
of familiar field-notes. She looked up to Dr. 
Buell with affectionate awe. His moral philo- 
sophy seemed no more discrepant with her father's, 
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because it was diflTerent, than one species of flower 
or tree seemed at variance with others, from 
which they only difiered. But love is the acting 
force of a woman's life, and love is the organis- 
ing centre. In some this element is mild, easily 
susceptible, and as strong at the very first as ever 
afterward. In others in lies deep, inaccessible, 
capable of transcendent power; but unreached 
by ordinary influences, it goes sometimes all 
through life undeveloped, reserved for a better 
life. 

Eose was regarded as of an affectionate nature ; 
but in reality the wealth of her nature lay far 
below the influence of daily life, and unreached. 
Great as therefore were the expectations which 
her nature excited in those fitted to appreciate her 
gifts, there was a power beneath, should it ever 
develop, that would surprise even an ardent ex- 
pectation. 
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CHAPTER III. 



TWILIGHT DAWN. 



\ 



The time had come for Barton Cathcart to enter 
college. He had finished his preparatory studies 
in a manner peculiarly like himself. His appli- 
cation, without any external flurry or pretence, 
had been intense. To a real intellectual appetite 
he added a pride which intensified his endeavours. 
A difficulty in his studies seemed to him almost 
like a personal insult It roused inwardly a fire 
that could be laid only by victory over it. He 
put his life against every obstacle. His form had 
attained its full proportions. He was tall, athletic, 
nimble as a deer, strong and enduring. Though 
intense application took something of colour from 
his cheek, the necessity of much outdopr exercise 
had maintained his essential vigour. No one in 
his class ranked him in any study. No one 
in the village approached him on the ball ground, 
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or in races. His sedate kindness, his honourable 
spirit, joined to his scholastic ability, made him 
the pride of the young men, and the whole town 
hoped, when young Cathcart entered Amherst 
College, that he might " take the Valedictory." 

It was Midsummer. He had been to Amherst 
for examination and matriculation, and was now 
at home, awaiting the opening term. The atmos- 
phere on the day of whose evening we shall speak 
had been very pure, the sky of a deep and even 
solenm blue. A peculiar quality of air gave to 
all objects the utmost clarity. These days are 
formed by distant storms. Somewhere there had 
been thunder and mighty rains, but so far away 
that no other sign of it was perceived but this 
rare and opaline day. There was in the atmos- 
phere a sadness and tenderness that seemed bom 
of storms overcome. At least so Bachel felt, and 
so Barton thought, as the sun went down below 
a horizon without a line or hand's- width of cloud 
— ^and the moon shone from the opposite quarter. 

The day's work was done. That charm of tender 
melancholy which comes so often with twilight 
had stolen over mother and son, as they sat in 
the door enjoying this silent communion the more 
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because so near the last of such scenes. Eachel 
remembered how he looked when as a babe he 
first lay in her arms, as if it were but yesterday. 
There he sat, a young man! She remembered 
the eras of his boyhood ; single scenes of joy and 
trouble stood out as if undimmed by days and 
distance. Her heart swelled with pride and love 
as she looked upon her son's face, that never 
looked nobler to her than in this flush of rosy 
twilight upon the growing moonlight. One whole 
period of life was closed, sealed, and put away. 
At her very feet opened another path, along 
which his manhood was to develop. Her heart 
prophesied success. He would return to her one 
day, so wise, and strong, and good, that she should 
look up to him, and lean her declining strength 
upon his. 

Alice sat in the parlour, where no lamp was 
burning, playing melancholy Scotch airs, and sing- 
ing ballads in a low and soft voice. Out in the 
wheat-field came a whip-poor-will, and sat upon 
a flat rock there, which was yet warm with the 
day's heat. So near was it that the shrill wail 
was painful. Barton drove it away. His mother 
half shuddered. She was not superstitious, but 
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yet to drive away a singing bird was almost like 
driving away joy from her own door. It was but 
a jlitting thought. The bird flew, and in a field 
more remote tuned again its softer, sadder note. 

" In a few days, Barton, you will go. The place 
will miss you. You have been a good son, and 
faithful at work. The blessing pronounced upon 
obedient children will surely rest upon you." 

** Mother, I shall not be far away. It will not 
seem like a journey or a voyage." 

" Ah, my son, in separations, though great dis- 
tances may be more, short ones are never less 
painful. Absence is the main thing. Every child 
that goes away leaves one channel less for the 
heart to flow through, and throws our thoughts 
back into ourselves." 

" I have a strange feeling, mother. I am glad 
and sorry both. But now that I am to go, I am 
impatient to be gone and to be at my work." 

" It is best. Your father's blessing and your 
mother's heart go with you." 

They sat near the door, holding each other's 
hands. The evening scene, the song of the whip- 
poor-will, the approaching separation, a vague 
shudder, as there arose for a flitting moment an 
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impression of the great out-rolling future of life, 
an undefined and painful thought of Rose, and 
now his mother's words, wrought in Barton such 
an intensity of feeling, that, when Eachel laid 
her hand upon his raven-black hair, he could no 
longer contain himself, but leaning his head upon 
his mother's lap, he wept as if the floods were 
broken loose. Her tears fell with his. Some 
words more spoken of mutual love and need, 
but they are not for us to record. Not to every 
angel even is it given to know the full meaning 
and sacredness of a mother's and a son's innermost 
communion, in « love utterly without passion, 
without colour of selfishness, deep as life, and 
stronger than death 1 

The next day came Dr. Wentworth, Rose, and 
her mother, to spend the afternoon and evening. 
Whatever Barton felt, no one could see by his eye 
or his manner that Rose's presence was more to 
him than that of a sister-friend. 

K Barton was susceptible to the contagion of 
love, this was a dangerous day! Rose was in 
great spirits. Her love for Alice had never shown 
itself before in ways so beautiful. She was in 
sympathy with everyone, and with each upon his 
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own plane. Her words were not forced, but 
changed as gently as do pictures in a looking- 
glass, when in quick succession one and another 
passes before it 

She was more than cordial with Barton. She 
frankly preferred him and, without a guise or 
pretence, followed him with her eye and foot, just 
as she would have done her own brother if he 
were leaving home in the full expectation of lite- 
rary honours. Barton, too, felt only pleasure in 
Rose's company. Could he have said that Eose 
was to him only like a sister? Yes, he could 
have said it sincerely. But is every sincere say- 
ing of course true? Do we know all that we 
think we do ? Are there not, below what we do 
know, great depths of truth not yet made plain 
to us ? In things of the heart our knowledge is 
as a little child lying in a skiff upon the ocean, 
seeing only the sides of the petty boat, but nothing 
of the great underlying sea that heaves it 1 

Eose believed herself to be only Barton's friend 
and sister — ^Bose was right when she thought so. 
Barton thought himself only Bose's fnend and 
brother. Why, then, were there moments of 
sharp pain? — ^flashes of love-pride that seemed 
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for a second to lay bare the secret pl8ices of bis 
soul, as a long flash of lightning at night sharply 
reveals the whole landscape in unnatural light ? 

Kose and Barton stood alone, talking, under 
the great elms that shaded Cathcart's yard. 

"I am sorry that you leave us. Barton. Nor- 
wood will hardly be natural without you. But 
you will come home often, and I shall make father 
drive us over to Amherst, for you know that we 
are all proud of you. Barton." 

Such tribute was peculiarly grateful to pride, 
and much pride had Barton ; and yet he waited 
as if Kose had not yet said what he wanted. 

In a low tone, as if meditating and speaking 
unconsciously, he said : 

" You feel pride, and Alice feels love, for me." 

"Alice does not love you any better than I 
do," said Kose, laying her hand upon Barton's 
arm in the most frank and familiar manner. 
^ We both of us love you, and everybody is proud 
of you, I wish I felt as sure of my own brothers 
as I do of you. You will be good and noble, and 
I think that is being great." 

Her words did not confer pleasure ; something 
was wanting. 
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Just then came that same whip-poor-will and 
lit upon the flat stone in the wheat-field, and 
began his love-song, so loud and so near that, 
besides the clear whistle, which alone is heard at 
a distance, all the undertone of throat-music — the 
sucking of the breath and a reedy tenor tone — 
were distinctly audible. Rose stood like one at 
first surprised, but whose thoughts were being 
carried away, afar and afar oflf ! Barton's whole 
soul thrilled. Was it a bird^ or a bird-enclosed 
spirit, that came to him last night with his mother, 
and that came again to-night with Eose ? Was 
there some omen in this coupling with its wild, 
melancholy song his mother and Eose, as of the 
two most intimately concerned in his destiny? 
The song was becoming painful. The stridor 
of its notes wrought too keenly on his nerves. 
And when the night-singer ceased, flew away, and 
began again at a distance, he felt a grateful sense 
of relief. 

** Eose, that bird has a strange effect upon me. 
It came last night and sang. It seemed un- 
earthly. What does it seem to you ? " 

" It affects me painfully, too. It seems to stir 
the imagination toward the spirit world. It 
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makes faTniliar things seem strange. Somehow I 
feel bewildered, as if I were neither in the body 
nor out. Barton, do you eyer feel bodi happy 
and unhappy at the same time? Do you ever 
feel as if you were alone in the world ? as if your 
tilioughts took you into r^ons where no one 
oouM go with you, and reyealed to you things 
which you could not utter? I often feel sa 
That bird has started me off to-night. I wish 
that I were a penetrating spirit, free from the 
body, and could go everywhere, and find out all 
things, and moTC freely as the air does, and as 
widely as the light ! I feel as if something were 
always hovering near that I never catch. When 
I look on flowers it seems to me I see everything 
but just that secret something which makes them 
what they are ! And when I hear some kinds of 
music I listen again, certain that under all the 
sound other sounds more exquisite are surely 
coming ; but they do not come. When I sit in 
the pine-woods voices almost make themselves 
plain, and I am just going to hear some mystic 
message; but — it never comes. I believe it is 
because I am a woman. If I were a man, and 
could lay hold on the world, and have a business 
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of my own, I am sure I should feel differently. 
I could find out things ; couldn't I, Barton ? I 
am very happy, but I always seem to be waiting 
for something." 

Poor child ! There is an army of waiters in 
this world. The tears were running down her 
cheeks, and yet Bose was laughing and looking 
up to Barton with the most artless simplicity, as 
if he, like her own father, had the power of solving 
her problems or changing her moods. 

Barton thought he had never before looked 
upon anything so beautiful. He never had. 

The moonlight fell through the openings of the 
elm upon her face. The slightest breath of wind 
moving the pliant boughs shifted the light, which 
now left her head, then streamed back upon it, now 
again left it in twilight, and then suddenly glowed 
upon it with dazzling beauty. 

Barton seemed inspired with a new spirit. He 
could never say again that he felt only a brother's 
love. His hour had come, and every thought and 
feeling of his nature rose up to tell him that of all 
of human kind Rose Wentworth was best beloved. 
He c6uld never call her sister again. The in- 
tensity of his feeling showed everything in a 
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white light. In the exaltation of this sndden 
transport he learned that the mind may carry 
on many processes at once. He did not for a 
moment deceive himself in supposing that Eose 
had for him any such emotions as now filled his 
heart Not for a moment did he purpose to 
secure her deeper interest in him by the plead- 
ings of his own feelings. Bose stood before him 
as something holy, to be won, not by surprise or 
importunity, but by the free movements of her 
own nature, or not at alL 

*' Can I ever be that which will draw her to me 
of her own choice ? Till then, for my own sake 
and for her sake, I wQl not speak." 

" Barton," said Rose, with the most bewitching 
simplicity, "what are you thinking of? I know 
that I should love to hear what you are thinking. 
Do teU me ? " 

"Oh, Eose!— " 

His voice was strained and unnatural. It was 
like a cry of pain. Rose trembled and drew near 
a step, and looked upon him almost as if she 
feared to see some revelation. But in an instant. 
Barton, with an inward effort, said in a more 
natural tone — 
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**Eose, great things have been shown me to- 
night. Whether I tell you or not, I leave with 
God, as I leave myself, and my mother, and Alice, 
and you, Kose, with God ! Come, it is dangerous 
for us to remain here, the air grows damp — ^let us 
go in." 

Dimly and painfuUy Eose began to perceive 
the change in Barton and its meaning. The 
thought that arose in her mind was quick, clear, 
brief, and then it sank down, down, down below 
all other thoughts, below all common feelings, — 
down below her communings with her father, be- 
low her very yearnings,— down where the soul's 
germs are formed, as far down as the bottom of 
the sea, where pearls lie undisturbed by storms, 
is from the top, — ^there fell her secret thought, 
and there it rested 1 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A CONFESSION. 



It was plain to young Cathcart from that hour 
that his life had found the point on which it would 
turn. Had he never before suspected the secret ? 
In all his years of familiar intercourse had he 
never plainly raised the question of the precise 
nature of his feelings toward Kose ? Had there 
never been moods or happy moments of meeting 
or of parting at which the secret bore witness of 
the true state of things ? 

Many men are timid of others, and shy of 
revealing their secret thoughts to another. But 
there is a form of sensibility springing from a 
manly pride which work shyness of one's own 
self. Men refuse to think on the results of 
thinking. They dimly perceive what is coming 
and veil it. Natures capable of suflfering from 
subtle influences guide their thoughts with as 
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mnch care and skill to shield them and spare 
them as they do their bodies in walking through 
a rocky pass or a forest filled with thorns and 
briars. 

But i^ young Cathcart's case there was another 
fact, that his feelings had really not grown to a 
ripeness for disclosure. Where love is a mere 
passion, or where it is largely an imaginative 
sentiment, it is susceptible of sudden develop- 
ment But when love is a leaven that silently 
works through the whole economy of mind and 
soul, and gradually pervades every part of the 
nature, it cannot be sudden. It cannot even be 
tnown, in its incipiency — nor discriminated from 
common good-will — ^from confidence founded upon 
respect, from genial sympathy, from mere like- 
ness and unison of feeling. Love is seldom seen 
in its full and perfect form. For that it requires 
a greatness of nature that does not come often ; 
and two natures, both large and various, yet un- 
like, though not discordant, are still rarer. In 
ordinary life the affection of love is a mere 
melody — the music of a single afiection. But in 
its higher form, love is many melodies wrought 
into a harmony. It is a point at which every 
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power and faculty of one's nature comes to a 
unity, and the whole being becomes symmetrical 
and harmonious. An experience so simple in its 
final form, but so complex in all the elements 
which lead to it, is not the growth of an hour. 
If in some natures it springs up in youth, it must 
yet, like summer flowers, have gone through a 
development from the seed or root to the blossom 
and the fruit. 

Barton Cathcart had not reached the fruit, nor 
even the blossom. He had found out what was 
the name of that fragrant vine which was twining 
around his being. But of its unfolding, and of 
all the clustered experiences that yet lay undis- 
closed within it, he knew nothing. 

When Eose was going, with her family, to 
retm'n home. Barton seemed calm and self- 
possessed outwardly, but within his feelings 
flowed like fast-rushing waters in moonlight, 
flashing the soft light from their unquiet sur- 
faces with such abruptness that the moon would 
hardly know its own light, so wild and disordered 
did it seem ! K, in the going to and fro, he was 
alone with Eose, he avoided her as if her presence 
brought pain ; but, when they came again among 
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the families, Barton clung to her side and sported 
and frolicked as if they were brother and sister 
indeed. It was a double instinct. He would not 
renew with Kose that perilous conversation ; and 
he would not disclose, by any change of manner 
to others, that there was in his heart any other 
feeling toward Eose than that which had always 
existed between the members of their warmly 
attached families. 

And so had begun, in pain and struggle, that 
experience, whose real and final nature it is to 
bring peace. And, in some natures. Love is bom 
of Peace, nourished in tranquillity, and from the 
first brings forth joy and peace. It knows no 
struggle, but only gradual development. But 
in other natures love has a controlling work to 
perform before it may rule in peace. Like a 
stream bom in the mountains, it hides itseK 
among rocks, it is driven over them in foam and 
ftiry, it is shut up in dark pools, and steals away 
through ravines and cliffs, stiU gathering power 
but finding no quietj until, far away from its 
sources, it has fulfilled its course ; at length its 
pure waters, flowing through flower -breeding 
meadows, rest in deep lakes> where all its agita- 
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tions are forgotten in deep tranqniUity. Not one 
star that shone upon it all the way down the 
mountain could it reflect again except in torn and 
scattered beams of light. Now every star of 
heaven is at home in its bosom I 

When Rose was gone Barton felt a joy of reliefc 
He was calm. This is the nature of intense excite- 
ment, which brings the mind to unity. Barton 
went to his chamber as if nothing had happened. 
He calmly wondered in his own mind whether he 
had been greatly stirred up during the evening ; 
he looked out of the window upon the yard and 
the near fields, which lay white with moonlight, 
and he marvelled at his own calmness. What 
had become of his heart ? Where were his feel- 
ings? 

One cricket, the first that he had heard this 
summer, was chirping with a shrill cherh — a 
stridulous monotone, which, in certain moods, 
compares well with our feeUngs, while in others 
it grates sharply against the nerve. Was there 
ever storm in such a hemisphere as this ? Were 
ever these tranquil lieavens black with rolling 
clouds ? Were these trees that loom up between 
light and dtu*k, as if they were spirits, ever twisted 
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and strained by groaning winds? Was his own 
soul that lay within him, as if asleep for very 
peace, sharply torn, whirled with revolution, 
agitated by fear of disclosure but an hour ago ? 

He sat leaning his head upon his palm by the 
window. A bird in the near tree sang in its sleep, 
and awakened by its own sweet half-strain, sud- 
denly stopped, and left the air stilL Then, afar 
off, he heard a dog barking. That started off 
another, and a peal of answering dogs rolled 
through the neighbourhood. One by one they 
dropped off, and let the stillness alone. Two 
men walked past, talking in low tones. It was 
stiller than ever when they had gone. A sigh 
of air moved among the trees. It was as if the 
night had taken a long breath. The leaves 
quivered, shook off some drops of dew, and fell 
asleep again. 

There is no such lonesomeness as that which 
the young feel before they have applied their 
powers in life, and vindicated their place in 
society. It is dreariness. That feeling began to 
steal over Barton. For a moment a sentiment 
of pity for himself began to rise, but was sup- 
pressed by a sharp reaction of prida The slight 
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conflict aroused him, and he rose to retire to 
bed. Behold his mother stood by his side ! So 
silently had she entered, and so absorbed had 
been his thoughts, that he had not heard her 
footstep. How long she had watched him he 
knew not. There was at first a quick feeling 
of discovery. It seemed as if his own thoughts 
and fancies had been walking forth in visible 
form, and that his mother must have seen them. 

But Eachel was a prophet. She did not need 
outward actions or the sound of words at least 
to interpret her children's thoughts. She had 
inward sight. To Barton's sudden interjection, 
or interrogatory : 

"Mother!" — she made no other answer than 
to draw him down to his seat. The moon gave 
light enough to make looks and forms more em- 
phatic than if the light had been clearer. Bachel 
asked no question, nor made explanation, but 
spoke as if announcing a result of long conver- 
sation in the thoughts. 

" Barton 1 you are in danger of losing your 
mother!" 

He started, and looked keenly at her as if to 
see if signs of sickness were on her cheek. 
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" I am not going to leave you. But you are 
leaving me." 

" But^ mother, how can I go to college and not 
leave you ? I thought you were glad " 

"It is not separation that I fear, but separa- 
tion of life. A change has come to you. You 
live in things which you do not speak about. 
Your life is entering into new paths, where you 
will need help, and will find none. There is no 
friend like a mother. Barton, come back to me, 
and don't leave me! " There was something solemn 
and inexpressibly tender in his mother's tone and 
manner. It seemed as if all motherhood lay at 
the door of his heart, begging to come- in ! 

There is in every royal nature a holy of holies. 
A shrine within the shrine. A place of silence. 
The very place of germs, where thought, emotion, 
and being itself, begin. Into that comes not the 
most intimate. If any one has seen it, if any 
foot has trod it, we have banished ourselves and 
cannot return. There we meet God. There we 
meet ourselves. There we hide from love itself. 
But there a mother may come! And the soul 
is yet its own, though mother and God have 
looked upon its secrets I 
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Barton would have spoken, but his mother 
stopped him by laying her hand upon his head ; 
and looking full upon his face with an ineffable 
tenderness, she said : 

" Barton, tell me nothing ! Only say that 
whenever there shall be a great fear, or — or other 
feeling, when you need to speak, whether it be of 
good or evil, of victory or trouble, that you will 
surely come to the place where you were bom ; 
where your head lay in infancy, where you have 
lived and loved freely until now I I do not need 
to know your thoughts, nor your purposes. But 
you may need to tell them. You need your 
mother. Promise me, that whenever your heart 
must disburden itself you will come back to me." 

Inexpressibly affected by a manner not usual 
to his mother, a certain loftiness of authority, and 
an exquisite tenderness, Barton, like a brook pent 
up and at length breaking through, poured out 
his whole heart to his mother, so freely, so fully, 
so easily, that it seemed more as if he were 
thinking it to himself, than disclosing it to an- 
other. 

" And as I stood by her, mother, a light seemed 
to shine out from her, and something not of my- 
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seK seemed to come upon me with an assurance 
that I might speak " 

" I know — ^I understand it all." 

" And [yet, before I could speak, a pain 
pierced me, a darkness rose inside of me — a 
horror of fear that I was seeking to sacrifice Kose 
to my own selfish life — ^that I had not been called 
by her — ^that she stood in one place and I in 
another, and that we could never change." 

^^All these things are plain to me, Barton. 
God has given you, in part, your mother's nature. 
I have an insight of melancholy ; but you have 
your father's judgment, and will control it. But 
now things were like to have been bom out of 
due time. You had almost followed the inspira- 
tion of your own heart, and not the openings of 
Providence. Your business is not this. Neither 
is her time come. You must bury and hide this 
love, as seeds are hidden till their spring time 
comes. Oh, my son, it is a sacred thing to love I 
Be not ashamed. It is for your life. But let it 
be as a light burning in a secret place. When 
God ordains He will bring it forth. Shall He 
command the dayspring from on high for this 
poor, sinful world, and not ordain your hours and 
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seafions ? Beware of seeking more than yon earn. 
With what will you buy her heart? Boee is 
many in ona Of all that I ever knew of woman- 
kind she is alone. She comes slowly to woman- 
hood because she brings with her so much. How 
have you gained a right to her ? Will you not, 
like the patriarch, serve your term of years? 
W^ill you not, by study and true piety, bring to 
her by-and-by, a nature that shall command, not 
supplicate ?" 

The candle had burned low. It flamed up and 
threw an unwonted light upon the chamber. It 
sunk again and went out. Neither its presence 
nor its absence was noticed. 

But after midnight a deep sleep was burying 
Barton's early troubles deeper than the bottom of 
the sea. 

His mother saw the morning star arise. She 
had come forth before it. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE FAEEWELLS. 



The earlier stages of cerebral excitement quicken 
the external semes. Objects become more clear, 
somid more significant, and, according to the 
nature of our own feelings, the exterior world is 
sad or gay. But a higher degree of excitement 
works toward reason and sentiment, and the mind 
is absorbed in its own creations. Nature grows 
dim, and passing events seem like the silent pas- 
sage of dreams. 

For all the next day Barton saw sunlight as if it 
were moonlight. He was busy in a hundred little 
things in town and at home, preparatory to his 
departure. It seemed to him as if he were put- 
ting a gulf between himself and his home. It is 
not alone distance, but the change of relations and 
of occupations that works a sense of wide separa- 
tion. It was not a score of miles to Amherst, but 
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it seemed to Barton like putting the Atlantic 
Ocean between himself and the farm on which he 
had been reared. The air seemed full of sad fare- 
wells. The well whose windlass was so familiar 
to his hand, the tools with which he had laboured, 
the cattle and their stalls, the old threshing-floor 
from which his flail had sent mellow sounds 
through all the neighbourhood, particular trees 
in the orchard, gates and lanes through which he 
had gone so many hundred times, all of them on 
the eve of his going away seemed to be parts of 
his life, and dimly brought back his own history. 

The great elm-tree by the gate, where he and 
Bose had stood, was, and for ever after would 
be, like a consecrated temple. Its choir was all 
day long singing in its tops, and at half hours 
Barton found himself under it dreaming and won- 
dering, looking like one who had lost something 
or found something, he could not exactly tell 
which. 

The old farmer neighbours, who respected 'Biah 
Cathcart, passing on their errands to and from 
town, stopped to make inquiries or to express 
their interest in the young man. 

Old Cyrus Mills was driving past, on his way to 
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town, and seeing Barton in the front door, pnlled 
up. His horse was always in favour of stopping. 

" Mornin' I So you're goin^ to college ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

•*When?" 

"In a day or two." 

"Take stage?" 

" No, sir — father's waggon." 

The old man was about siKty years old, with 
small bones and no flesh on them, and for looks, 
like a weather-stained rye-straw crooked into a 
sickle or half a hoop. 

" My boy said so. Cost a sight o' money, won't 
it ? 'Spose you mean to preach, don't you ? Most 
of 'em do over to Amherst My boy's talkin' 
'bout eddication too. Shouldn't wonder if Nicholas 
fetched it one of these days." 

" Nicholas is a smart fellow," said Barton. " He 
ought to make a good scholar." 

"Middlin'. But not so good, I expect, as his 
brother would La' bin — him that's gone. I've 
never felt exactly right that I wouldn't let him 
go to college. He wanted to go awfully, and 
worried about it a good deal. Mebbe if I'd let 
him go he wouldn't ha' strained himself and got 
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into a decline." A juicier man would evidently 
have shed a tear, but old Cyrus Mills had not a 
drop of moisture in his body to spare, and so 
instead he winked nervously half a dozen times 
and then shut his eyes tight. 

With that he commenced a series of jerks at 
his horse's mouth, like one ringing a door-belL 
Evidently the bell was far down in the animal, 
for it was only after six or seven pulls, increasing 
in length and emphasis, that his horse awoke to 
the consciousness that he was called for, and began 
to amble along the dusty road. 

Barton sat, after dinner, a half-hour by the tree, 
a clump of lilacs hiding him from passers-by. A 
waggon with two men, going toward town, came 
to a walk in front of the house, and Barton had 
the benefit of the men's opinion. 

"Old 'Biah Cathcart's got a snug place — owe 
anything?" 

" Net's I knows. 'Taint like him. Likely got 
money out 'tinterest. '11 need it afore his boy 
gets through college." 

"Oh, Barton? Yes; I've heerd. Is he one 
of 'em?" 

"Can't tell what a boy is when he's tied to 
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his mother's apron-strings. Barton 's good fellow 
enough, but a proud cuss. It takes these proper 
fellows to raise the devil when they get their 
liberty. Hell cut a figure among the gals ! " 

" They say he's mighty sweet on ." 

The nag struck into a trot, and the last of the 
sentence was lost. Barton's cheek was scarlet. 
He felt like springing over the fence and dealing 
summary chastisement to such impertinence. That 
kind of trifling with his name he was not used to, 
and would not tolerate. Sit down, my young 
friend I If you undertake to call men's thoughts 
and tongues to account for idle and gossipping 
talk, you will be like a swallow that undertakes 
to clear the evening air of all the summer insects 
that fly in it. 

Toward evening, on his way home from town, 
Elishe Townsend — ^familiarly called •' Uncle 'Lish" 
— stopped for a moment. He drove a big-bellied 
mare, whose colt gave her a world of trouble — 
wouldn't keep right in her sight — would lag 
behind — ^wouldn't answer when she whinnied — 
would follow horses that it didn't belong to — 
wouldn't keep the right road, but raced into by- 
ways and lanes — would canter off like mad at 
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very little whiffet of a dog that chose to run out 
after it. The poor mare seemed anxious and ner- 
vous, till the naughty boy of a colt cuddled under 
her very neck ; saying, by her manner, as plainly 
as words could have done, 

" Oh, dear, I never shall make anything out of 
such a colt as this! It is a dreadful world for 
colts. Nobody can tell how a mare feels ! " 

Uncle 'Lish himself was simple, sensible, good, 
and merry. But, as everything has its contrasts, 
so he carried on the seat by his side a little terrier- 
dog, that didn't laugh, was not merry nor fat, but 
whose muzzle bristled with a pepper-and-salt co- 
loured beard, sticking straight out every way. 
Shining, down among the hairs, were two eyes 
that looked like two hazel flames. He carried 
this speck of a dog evidently to punctuate his 
sentences ; for he was the most restless little imp 
that ever jumped down into the waggon-bottom 
only for the sake of jumping up again uf)on the 
seat. He would start up and put his paws on 
the back of the seat, to see if anybody was behind. 
Perhaps they were before ! — he whirled round to 
see. ' If Uncle 'Lish jerked the reins, he would 
bark. If the old man saluted any one, every hair 
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on his fece seemed to open up to let out the ex- 
ceedingly sharp bark that he felt it his duty to 
issue. And when his master stopped to talk for a 
moment, he always laid one hand on "Dove" — 
that was his name! as if he were a pistol, and 
liable to do damage unless he kept hold of the 
lock! 

** And so you're goin' to college, Barton?" at 
which Uncle 'Lish shook his sides with laughing. 
"Don't, Dove! — ^there's a good dog. Well, I 
allers thought so; told your mother them black 
eyes wouldn't allers hunt squirrels and wood- 
chucks." At which quaint conceit he shook again, 
not boisterously, but as a large jar of jelly shakes, 
when turned out. Dove gave a dive into the 
waggon, ran between his master's legs, and, look- 
ing out fiercely, he sought to balance his master's 
levity by the fierceness of his hair, and eyes, and 
ears, all of which in their several ways were work- 
ing with emphasis. 

" Wal, folks '11 miss you. Barton. Old farm '11 
miss you, guess. Do you s'pose there's room for 
one o' my boys over there? He's taken to larnin'. 
His mother thinks we ought to have a minister." 
Which idea sent trembles of silent laughter all 
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over him, whfle he looked foil at Barton, as if to 
see whether he really did take in the whole thing 
that he was saying. 

"You mean, Kobert, I suppose," said Barton, 
relaxing a little to the mood of the owner of the 
mare and the dog. 

"Yes, you've guessed it Prhaps somebody 
told you? No great secret though. Been to 
school for a year steady. Payin' bills all time, 
and he aimin' nothing.' Be still Dove, — 'taint 
nothin', — do be still! Baise a boy — expense all 
the way — ^lam him how to work — begin to git 
somethin' out of him — ^hush Dove ! — ^then he ups 
and tells you he wants to go to college. There 
'tis ! Mother coaxes — what ails you. Dove? — ^biUs 
again — ^all winter — all summer — ^boy's off — ^that's 
the last of him ! " Which tragical issue of rais- 
ing children seemed to Elisha Townsend a perfect 
comedy. 

" Wal, somebody must go to college, you, know. 
May as well be our folks as anybody else's. Who 
knows?" And the jelly vibrated again with tre- 
mulous mirth. " Mebbe he'll preach, if he gits 
convarted. Then his mother and I, mebbe, '11 
ride over to his parish — ^see him in the pulpit — 
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folks a lookin' up at him — and he goin' it just 
like BuelL Won't it pay? Guess 'twill. Any- 
how '11 let him try it." 

The nearest approach to a line drawn between 
the common people and an aristocratic class in 
New England is that which education furnishes. 
And there is almost a superstitious reverence for 
a ^^coUege ed/ULcationJ* If a man has been to 
coUege, he has a title. He may be of slender 
abilities, he may not succeed in his business, but 
at least he has one claim to respect — ^he has been 
to college. It is like a title in a decayed family. 
It saves the pride and ministers pleasure to the 
vanity, long after it has in every other respect 
become utterly useless. 

We suspect that an examination would show 
that a majority of the graduates of New England 
colleges were farmers' and mechanics' song. Some- 
times it is the youngest son. But, not unfre- 
quently, it is the first-bom; and, in such cases, 
the reflex influence upon the family itself is 
striking. A family that has a son in college 
stands higher in the neighbourhood from that 
hour. Every child in the family feels the in- 
fluence. The girls must have more schooling; 
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the other bo\^ catch the'anibitian. We recall an 
iDBtanoe, where out of seren sons but one escaped 
the college course, and he aft^ pieparing for 
ccdlege was stopped by sickDess. 

Barton, aside from his own striking diaracter, 
found himself looked upon with respect on all 
flideSy as a yomig man of promise— the heir of 
college honours. ETeiybody looked at him in 
chnrch. Dr. Baell shook hands with him after 
service, and asked when he would leave, and 
hoped to hear the best things of hinu His fother^s 
old friends manifested their interest in him in 
their several ways. The boys who had played 
ball with him on the green, or who had hmited 
and fished with him, were a little proud that 
their Barton was going to college. 

Tommy Taft, who was every year more crumpled 
up with rheumatism — except the wooden leg, in 
which he declared he never remembered to have 
had a single twinge of the rheumatics — ^was par- 
ticularly triumphant over Barton, and evidently 
regarded the boy's success as in some manner due 
to his influence. 

" I knew, boy — I alius know'd how 'twould be. 
Youll be a spanker yet. If they've got any 
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scholars over there that can run faster than you, 
I should like to see *em, that's all. Lord, what a 
baU player ! Excuse the swearin*, Barton. You 
ain't a church member, you know, I never swear 
afore members, unless I'm mad, or — or so so. I 
don't believe there's a man over there that can 
throw and ketch like you; and as for battin', I 
never see a ball rise so like a bird and sail off 
through the air as youm do. Of course you'll 
take the honours. Tou pitch quoits to a p'int 
and you can wrestle, side-holt, back-hug arm's 
length, any way, I don't care which ; and as for a 
long pull at a race, I guess your breath wouldn't 
give out sooner than a blacksmith's belluses. Of 
course you'll be at the head of 'em all — the hull 
of 'em. I don't b'lieve there's a chap there that 
can climb as you can, or straddle a horse as well, 
or hold out as heavy a sledgehammer at arm's 
length, or throw it haK as far, for that matter, as 
you can." 

B8«ix)n could not but smile at Tommy's notions 
of a student's qualifications. But if old Taft was 
ignorant of books and college, he was shrewd 
enough about human nature. He had the art of 
touching the very marrow of people's thoughts. 
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He would roll up conyersation, apparently as a 
blind^ and rattle away, half in humour and half 
in sheer impudence, with the minister, or the 
lawyer, or the schoolmtister, with any church 
member of some pretension; but before he had 
done he would contrive to get in a word that went 
to the quick and lanced some secret tendency, or 
exposed some weakness which good manners usu- 
ally salves over, but which Tommy Taft delighted 
to expose. Toward those whom he adopted into 
his confidence Tommy was not less acute, but he 
was careful of wounding. 

"And so, Barton, I'm to be left alone," he 
began again — "I and the Wentworths," he said, 
with a sharp glance at Barton, quickly withdrawn. 
" Well, we'll take care of one another. I'll look 
after the Doctor, and let you kn^w," said Tommy, 
lifting his great beetling eyebrows with a comical 
expression. "The fact is — ^four years, you say? 
Well, four years is a good while. Great many 
changes. Folks grow a good deal, eh ? See new 
faces. So you may as well hurry along. What 
you goin' to do then? Not preach, are ye? 
Should hate to see you stiffen up so. Barton. 
Good thing — very good thing, when a man's made 
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for it^ solid and sober. But it's hard makin' a 
man-o'-war out of a clipper ship. But I'm no 
wise consarned. It'll all steer along right. Of 
course, it may be necessary. I've noticed that a 
smart young minister is apt to have his pick and 
choice for marryin'. I'd advise you to go to 
Congress, Barton, or be governor, or somethin'. 
But then, if it's necessary for all your purposes 
to preach, I ain't no objection." 

And with the last sentence he gave Barton 
another sharp look that, in spite of himself, 
brought a little colour into his cheek. 

Dr. Wentworth, to whom Barton was much 
endeared, went aside from his usual habit, and 
gave him some advice. 

"Barton, I am sure of your courses. I shall 
lose faith in human nature if you do not hold an 
honourable career. Tou are more likely to break 
dowft in health. Tou are too fierce in pursuit, 
desperate in tenacity, and you have about know- 
ledge the same avariciousness which one sees in 
men in matters of money — an insatiable greed of 
more, to which money is only like fuel to fire. 
Remember that much of knowledge is growth, 
not accumulation. The life that one is living in 
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is the book that men more need to know than any 
other. Never outrun health. A broken-down 
scholar is like a razor without a handle. The 
finest edge on the best steel is beholden to the 
services of homely horn for ability to be usefoL 
Keep an account with your brain. Sleep, food, 
air, and exercise are your best friends. Don't 
cheat them or cut their company. Don't fall into 
the vulgar idea that the mind is a warehouse, and 
education a process of stuflSng it full of goods. 
Don't think your mind to be a pickaxe either, 
with which a student delves like an Irishman 
digging for ore. If you must have a figure, call 
it a sensitive plate, on which nature forms pictures. 
The more fine the surface and sensitive the 
quality, the truer and better will be the know- 
ledge. Do not study for ideas alone, but train for 
condition. Get and keep a healthy brain. Keep 
it fine. Train it to sharp and accurate impres- 
sions. Give it lunge and vigour. Make it like 
a mirror, before nature, or a daguerrean plate. 
Barton, don't mope. Be a boy as long as you 
live. Laugh a good deal. Frolic every day. 
Keep up high spirits. A low tone of mind is 
unhealthy. There's food and medicine in nerve. 
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Quantity and quality of nerve mark the distinctions 
between animals and between men &om the bottom 
of creation to the top. Now, Barton, if you come 
home with your cheeks sunken and your eyes 
staring out of a hollow pit, I will disown you. 
Good-bye, my dear fellow. God bless you ! " said 
the Doctor, at the same time taking Barton's hand 
in both of his, and giving him a cordial adieu, 
which Barton felt with grateful warmth at his 
heart for weeks after. 

Rose was never more friendly, never more open 
and sister-like, than when Barton came to say 
farewelL It was a matter of much anxiety with 
him. He was not altogether sure whether he had 
kept his secret from Bose at her visit to his 
father^s house. He thought, he hoped that he 
had. Bose was so honest and frank that if she 
had read his heart she surely would in some way 
have manifested it. If she should be sensitive 
and uneasy, then he should infer that she had 
learned the secret of his heart If she should be 
restrained and formal, that would indicate an 
effort to hide her knowledge. If she were exces- 
sively gay, and whirled along in conversation with 
unnsual profusion, he should augur iU of that sign. 
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But Rose gare him no occasi<Mi for anxiety. 
She saw him at the front gate, and ran ont to 
meet him, as she had always dene, throwing back 
from her face the clustering golden brown corlp, 
and looking into his fi^ce at once with fi:ankne8s 
and sympathy. Nor did she leare him to begin 
the conyersation. 

**Come, Sir CoU^ian, yon hare sared your 
reputation. Fve been thinking abont yon all day. 
The first thing when I waked this morning I said 
to myself, ^I wonder if that ridicnloos Barton will 
think that onr yisit the other night was good-bye 
enough ? If he does not come and spend a whole 
evening here he shall not be forgiven.' " 

"And pray, my blooming Bose, what was the 
penalty that my coUege sense has so happily en- 
abled me to escape ?" 

*' Oh, Sir Brook ! I had conjm^d every influence 
in nature. I had commanded the birds not to 
sing to you, the fish not to mind your hook, and 
all the flowers to flout you. When you would 
puU a honeysuckle then a bee should have stung 
you, and when you wanted a rose then a thorn 
should have pierced you. But all these dire 
things are happily avoided. Why didn't you 
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bring Alice with you ? She is your very blossom, 
Barton ! Aaron's rod without a blossom was but 
a stick. But with its blossom it was a rod of 
power and beauty both." 

*^Keally, my complimentary friend, you must 
be content to-night with only me, for Alice is 
doing the last things before the eventful to- 
morrow, when her knight and champion departs, 
and she shall sit solitary, an Alice without a 
Barton ! I am sure a blossom without a stem is 
as badly off as a stick without a blossom ! You 
would think that I was a prince if you saw how 
daintily I am treated at home ! , Only father 
keeps to his old way. He goes on just as regular 
as ever; treats me as if I were twelve years old; 
gives me sound sentences and good judgments; 
holds me up sharply to everything I say, and asks 
my reasons. A good professor was lost when our 
ferm got a good farmer, I'm thinking." 

Kose was already an accomplished musician, 
and it had always been Barton's delight to listen 
to her rendering of music, especially Beethoven's. 
There is in this incomparable master, the Shake- 
speare of music, those elements which are sure 
to win all who have a genuine love of nature. 
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As there is hardly a scene in human life for 
which yon shall not find some fit pass^e in 
Shakespeare, so there is scarcely a scene or sound 
in nature for which you may not select a strain in 
Beethoven which suggests or interprets it. 

Eose played Barton's favourite pieces, and 
ended with the sweetest and noblest of them all, 
a portion of Beethoven's fifth symphony; of which, 
without exaggeration, it may be said, were all 
music destroyed but that, the germs of all might 
be found in that, and the kingdom of sound be 
re-created. 

Then they recalled the many scenes of their 
cliildhood ; they discoursed in merry mood of the 
future. Rose was within a year to be gone from 
home, for one or two years at school. Then if the 
Doctor could arrange his business, he proposed 
to travel with Eose and her mother in Europe, 
though this might prove a mere day-dream; 
and, by the time that Barton should have com- 
pleted his college course, Eose would return, a 
woman full of accomplishments, and wise with 
a world of foreign sights. 

When Barton had said good-bye and turned 
his steps homeward, he was sure of two things. 
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the one, that Bose was rmconscious of his heart's 
secret ; and the other, that Bose was the star of 
his life. And, alas ! he bitterly felt that she was 
lifted up so far abore him, — was so noble and 
rich in nature, — so sure to command those far 
more worthy of her love than he could ever expect 
to be, that one might almost as well follow a star 
in hopes of clasping it, as foUow Bose through the 
coming years in expectation of winning her 1 

** What then ? " said Barton to himself. " It is 
Bose or no one ! Should God please, I shall have 
a completed life. Should He otherwise ordain, 
I shall not be the first man who limped through 
life striving to do his duty. I will be true to my 
duty, whatever comes. I will be a man, and ac- 
complish something — so help me God ! " 

After B6u1x)n had left, Bose repaired to her 
room. She sat in her window looking upon the 
checkered ground, where the leaves and the 
moonUght played at lights and shadows with 
the daintiest dalliance. Bose was not a sentimental 
girl, in the ordinary meaning of that phrase. She 
was not accustomed to weave fancy scenes around 
her ownseK and form a centre to imaginary pic- 
tures. Her life was so full and active, her whole 
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nature was so rounded and healthy, that she found 
satisfaction in the actiTe use of her faculties day 
by day. 

While ideality gare to every one of her Acuities 
the quality of aspiration, this tendency was never 
followed by discontent Her ideal life was not an 
escape fiom an uncomfortable reality. Her real 
life was full and joyous, and ideality was employed 
only to deepen and refine it. 

Young, ardent, enthusiastic, sensitive, and sym- 
pathetic, it may seem impossible that she should 
distinctly know that Barton had passed beyond 
the period of simple friendship without experi- 
encing a profound impression fix)m it. 

Yet so it was. She felt for Barton an undis- 
guised affection. She never remembered the time 
when she did not She believed that he was 
firmly attached to her. 

It would be difficult to analyse the impression 
made by the revelation of the night of the Elm 
Tree. A gentle wonder possessed her, a solemn 
curiosity to know what his feeling was. She had 
not been wont to dream of love, nor to think of 
it, in its romantic unfoldings. Every day she 
revelled in the joys and duties of that day. Her 
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heart slumbered — slumbered without dreams. 
Nothing had yet overshadowed her spirit and 
spoken from above, in tones which rouse the 
sleeping soul like a resurrection trumpet Her 
time had not come. And so, though she loved 
Barton, it was not with that commanding love 
which fuses all the feelings, harmonises all the 
faculties, and brings the whole soul under the 
dominion of one supreme emotion ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FBAXK BSEL. 



Like the sea^ which never seems fuller by any 
amount of rain, nor emptier by any continuance 
of drought) so a city seems always full, even in 
summer, and only fuU in winter. The people 
whom you know may be gone, and the city may 
seem socially empty and Toid, but never numeri- 
cally. The crowd is always there, surging along 
the streets, coming and going with endless in- 
dustriea And yet, if one follows the great line 
of summer travel, he will think that the great 
dtiea must have emptied their contents into cars, 
steamboats, seaside hotels, mountain houses, in- 
Imid mammotb caravansaries at &shionable springs, 
and even into the very wilderness. 

In general this migrating column is guided by 
one of two instincts. The one part is seeking a 
orowdj and the other part is seeking to get rid of 
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a crowd. The first seem to have the majority. 
But it is only in appearance. At a few places, 
and in great numbers, they attract attention, 
while the far greater number, dispersed over wide 
territories, hidden in farmhouses, or secluded 
country towns, or re-visiting homes, are not easily 
estimated. 

Commend me to their example who seek out 
places where daily papers are unknown — where 
the mail comes but twice a week — ^where it is so 
still every day that people have to make a noise 
on Sunday to distinguish it from weekdays — 
where, if a waggon drives through the town, 
people come to the door and wonder what has 
happened ! 

Commend me to the wisdom of those notable 
and excellent people who cool the fever of city 
life under the great elms that spread their patri- 
archal arms about solitary farmhouses — who ex- 
change the street for mountain streams, make 
bargains with the brooks, and cast their cheats 
for trout rather than for men ! 

Yea I let me abide with the artist in fine 
scenery, or stroll with some learned professor, 
who shall put uncouth names on familiar flowers, 

G 2 
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and kt me know what bog it was that bit me, 
and wiiat bird sung to me I Bat, aboxe all, let 
me bare the best of all company for a thoughtfol 
man, good beahk wfthia and solitude wfthoat! 
Yet sc^itnde is apt to become exeeedinglj solitary 
and lonesome, therefore it should not long be 
frontinued- Let rare and ripe firiends dwell within 
reach ; tor it is solitude that gires zest to society, 
and goodly company it is that prepares yon for 
the joys of solitnde. Aloneness is to social life 
what rests are in mnsic. Sounds following silence 
are always sweetest. 

The other day I got me to a solitary comer, 
where pine-trees, maples, and spruces had leagued 
against the sun and quite expelled him. There, 
upon a root swelling out above the ground, I sat 
me down, and leaning against the trunk I deter- 
mined to spy out what things are done in such 
places. So still was I that insects thought me 
a tree, and made a highway of my limbs. A 
robin, whose near nest showed young heads, for 
a time nervously hopped from branch to branch 
near me, shrilly questioning my errand. But my 
placid silence soon smoothed doAvn the feathers 
on its black head and won its confidence. Then 
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all birds chattered in those short notes which are 
employed for domestic purposes, and are no more 
to be confounded with their songs than are men's 
anthems to be deemed their common conversa- 
tion. Birds both talk and sing. Nearly an hour 
I waited, and then came — what I waited for — ^a 
wood-thrush, and perched his speckled breast 
right over against me in a near tree. He did 
not look in one place more than another, and so 
I knew that he believed himself alone. 

At once he began dressing hi^ feathers. He 
ran his bill down through his ash-speckled breast, 
he probed the wings, and combed out the long 
coverts. He ruffled up his whole plumage and 
shook it robustly. Then, his solitary toilet com- 
pleted, he flew into a tree nearer the road, where 
he could look out but not be seen, and began his 
song. It was neither warble nor continuous song, 
but a dainty phrasing, in single syllables, of such 
sweet and loving thoughts as solitude doth breed 
in pure and tender natures. And all this have 
I rehearsed that I might say, that none in life 
sing so sweetly as they who, like the wood-thrush, 
sit on the twilight edge of solitude and sing to the 
men who pass by in the sun-light outside. 
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It was this union of seclusion and publicity that 
made Norwood a place of favourite resort, through 
the summer, of artists, of languid scholars, and of 
persons of quiet tastes. There was company for 
all that shunned solitude, and solitude for all that 
were weary of company. Each house was secluded 
from its neighbour. Yards and gardens full of 
trees and shrubbery, the streets lined with vener- 
able trees, gave the town, at a little distance^ the 
appearance of having been built in an orchard or 
a forest-park. A few steps and you could be 
alone — ^a few steps, too, would bring you among 
crowds. Where else could one watch the gentle 
conflict between sounds and silence with such 
dreamy joy? or make idleness seem so nearly 
like meditation ? or more nimUy chase the 
dreams of night with even brighter day-dreams, 
wondering every day what has become of the day 
before, and each week when the week had gone ; 
and in autumn what had become of the summer, 
that trod so noiselessly that none knew how swift 
were its footsteps I The town filled by July, and 
was not empty again till late October. 

There are but two perfect months in our year 
— June and October. People from the city usu- 
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ally arrange to miss both. June is the month of 
gorgeous greens — October the month of all colours. 
June has the full beauty of youth — October has 
the splendour of ripeness. Both of them are out- 
of-door months. If the year has anything to tell 
you, listen now I If these months teach the heart 
nothing, one may well shut up the bool^ of the 
year. 

Three years had Barton Cathcart been gone, 
and had ceased to be missed. Neither the sea 
nor society will keep open its gaps. Waters and 
men fill every opening. His vacations, year by 
year, returned him to his friends the same, to the 
town more and more another man. The brain 
gives expression to the body. Barton's face had 
become more thoughtful. His features were more 
definite. Eose had been gone for the most part 
during the three years. 

Norwood had never been more cheering than 
during this third year of Barton's absence. It 
was overflowing with visitors. They were nested 
in farmhouses, in boarding-houses, in hotels. 
Some came for a few days, lounged, fished, and 
departed. Some came for the season. Children 
were as plenty as flowers. Picnics were in vogue. 
Bides and excursions occupied much time. The 
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sober Yankee people looked with a doubtiBg eye 
upon the waste of so much precious time. But 
as the money spent went into their hands, they 
every year grew more inclined to accept the swarm 
of idlers as a ProYidential gift. 

This year came Frank Esel, a young artist. 
One of his Boston cronies described him thus: 
"Frank is a pint of brown stout, with a rich 
creamy foam on it ; if you will blow ofif the foam 
you will find some drink." This figure must not 
prejudice Frank Esel's temperance reputation. 
He was not a ban vivant ; and his only intoxica- 
tion was that of his own excessiye good spirits. 
Of a florid complexion, befitting a sanguine 
temperament, with brown hair which curled all 
over his head, blue eyes which were a perpetual 
invitation to laugh, Frank was the best company 
possible. Nothing disturbed him. His good 
spirits foamed and sparkled over checks and 
obstacles that annoyed other men, as a merry 
brook turns every impediment into an occasion 
of bubble and music. His resource of health 
and hilarity seemed inexhaustible. He was, 
without a particle of coquetry, a dazzling ladies' 
man ; and, what is more remarkable, Frank, a 
universal favourite, received with marked par- 
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tiality, and encouraged by generous favour, was 
not spoiled nor corrupted into puppy conceit 
He retained his honest heartedness and all his 
disinterestedness and frolic with as little harm 
from admiration as if he had been a bed of 
flowers, and did not understand the admiration 
lavished on him. He played passably well upon 
the piano, and could sing a serenading song 
to the guitar that, if the night was bewitching 
and the listeners romantic, was accounted very 
well done. 

If one looks out upon New York harbour, after 
an eastern storm, he will see it covered with craft, 
that brood upon its surface in flocks like wild 
fowl : nor can the eye at a distance tell why they 
hold their places, swinging but a little way with 
the changing tide, facing the wind obstinately, 
and refusing to be blown away. Every one is 
rooted. The anchor is its root. 

If men are found in life much tempted and yet 
firm in principle, there is an anchor somewhere. 
it may be a sweetheart, or a sister, or a mother, 
or a wife, or a father, or some old staunch teacher. 
Men anchor each other. Frank's anchor was his 
mother. She was his ideal of all excellence — ^the 
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sea into which his heart emptied. On the way 
toward her his heart, like a copious river, might 
cherish islands, or branch and shoot out into 
bayous; these were but delays of that stream 
which set steadily forward to his mother. She 
was not only his most intimate companion, but 
he seemed to gather up in his heart all those 
affections which are usually distributed under 
the several heads of son, lover, husband. His 
fether had been dead for several years. He was 
her only child. The first word on entering home 
was Frank's call — ** Mother I" and, like a bird to 
its mate's call, a gentle rustling, as of a bird 
flying through leaves, answered. His face was a 
glow of fond admiration. He praised her, and 
laughed over her, and flattered her, and danced 
about her, with an exhilaration of joy that seemed 
never able to tire itself. His mother was slender, 
pale, and beautiful. Frank was strong and elastic. 
He would catch his mother in his arms and rush 
with her nimbly, as if she were but a blossoming 
spray, into the garden to show her some new 
beauty. Once a friend, coming on invitation to 
tea and to spend the evening, was surprised at 
seeing Frank dash through the door with his 
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mother in his arms, chiding him all the way 
with fond protest and proud acquiescence, and 
set her down at his feet, blushing and a little 
dishevelled, with the introduction — " Horatio, this 
is my mother ! " She, with native grace, extended 
her hand to her surprised and amused guest, 
saying — ^''Excuse my spoilt child, and pardon 
me ; I must have been very delinquent to have 
brought up such a turbulent fellow" — looking 
upon him all the while with eyes beaming with 
love. It was fortunate that her property abund- 
antly sufficed for the wants of both. He had 
a world of capacities ; a talent for music, a 
talent for poetry, a talent for painting, a talent 
for landscape gardening, and for architecture. 
But, like a flower-bed too thickly planted, his 
talents seemed to smother each other. None of 
them could get ahead. One talent he lacked — 
that of making money. But this was compensated 
by a rare facility of spending it To be sure, he 
had no bad habits. His tastes were not expensive. 
He never threw away money. It only disappeared ! 
It oozed out like wine through a wormy stave, 
drop by drop. It melted in his palm like a 
snow crystal, which dissolves while you look at 
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it. It rose and departed as the drops of dew in 
the morning do from grass and leaf. It evaporated 
as delicate perfumes do, and left no trace behind. 

" What has become of my money ? I am sure 
my pockets have been picked! I have not put 
my hands into my pocket to-day, mother. Some- 
body must have done it for me! " 

" Eeally, Frank," would answer his mother, in 
the most genial and humorous manner, " I think 
you blame yourself needlessly. I must have for- 
gotten to give you any this morning. I am 
getting old. I see it by the failure of my memory 
in such matters." 

*' Mother, how wicked you are I You know 
that I had twenty-five dollars only yesterday, and 
that I have had no expenses, and that there is not 
a penny left, and that I am a bankrupt and a 
spendthrift, and that it is never safe to give me 
money ! " 

Sure there never was such gentle quarrelling 
before ! It was an encounter like two butter* 
flies, that go gracefully whirling round each other 
in the air. On the whole, Frank's mother seemed 
so proud of her gay and beautiful boy, that one 
would be inclined to think that, on the whole, she 
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was glad that he could not keep his funds. When 
before did the son have all the conscience and 
heap on himself a wealth of blame and chiding ? 
and the parent defend him and palliate the faults, 
and justify every infirmity ? 

How many young heirs will pray for such a 
mother as soon as they have read this ? But then 
they must be such sons ! 

It was not money alone that Frank found it 
difiScult to trace. He could as little tell what had 
become of his time and various labours. Return- 
ing home &om his studies he would exclaim : 

"Eeally, it does not seem as if I had accom- 
plished a thing this whole week ! " 

And it is but just to him to say that he was 
usually right in his judgment. 

And yet everybody liked Frank. Everybody 
respected him. He was true and sound at heart. 
He had excellent judgment and fine taste. But 
that invisible nerve of continuity and combina- 
nation was lacking. Bring a case to him and his 
counsel would be excellent; but to conduct a 
series of cases from day to day, especially his 
own, he could not. He studied life much as 
butterflies study botany — a little here, a little 
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there, daintily, beautifully, superficially. But his 
pure, firesh, enthusiastic love for his mother was 
the one exception. That never varied nor changed. 
That was the one constant force of his life, and 
held him grandly in the orbit of virtuous man- 
hood. 

Well, artists must go into the country in sum- 
mer, and Frank was an artist He painted, and 
therefore must sketch. His mother could not 
be persuaded to leave home. She was a flower 
that would not bear transplanting, and must be 
left to grow where it sprouted. But him she 
resolutely sent away. His letters should cheer his 
absence. 

" I shall comfort myself in thinking, Frank, how 
much you are seeing and learning. It will not do 
for a young fellow to be tied up at home. You 
must push out into the world some time, and you 
may as well begin now." 

And so it was that he came to Norwood. Some 
extracts from his letters will give his view of the 
place and its society. 

" One disadvantage of this place I find to be, 
that it is too generally beautiful. It serves the 
purpose of pleasure rather than of study. It seems 
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absurd to come all the way to the Connecticut 
nver to study a clump of grass or to draw an elm- 
tree. The scenery of the valley is charming to 
the eye, but diffuse and impossible of representa- 
tion by the pencil. However, I am not confining 
myself to landscape. I am studying figures. I 
have several studies of cattle which good judges 
admire. I have also a capital barn-yard scene — 
hens, ducks, &c. I have found some most comical 
people, and have taken lively sketches of them, 
which I know you will like, 

" Last week I did my drawing with a pole. I 
drew fish — out of the brook. This I learned from 
some New York artists. I begin to understand 
metropolitan art. A brandy-flask, a fishing rod, 
and a fiist nag, are the proper furniture I Study ? 
I begin to have new light upon the joys of summer 
studies! I divide the artists that do study into 
two classes — those on whom nature works, and 
those that work on nature. Of the former no 
doubt there are many, but I have not yet met 
them. Of the latter we have some precious 
specimens. There is one big feUow here whom 
I found sitting before a most charming view, 
busily at work painting a board fence, with a pig- 
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weed growing Dy it, and talking about conscience, 
and painting only ' what he sees/ He has been 
working a week, and several knot-holes are yet 
to be painted in his fence. I looked over his 
sketches last night. He has one toad, a clump 
of plantain leaves, a pile of wood, and a heap of 
stones. I asked him why he selected such sub- 
jects. He said 'that there could be no true 
success without humility. An artist must paint 
what he sees.. Nothing in nature is to be despised. 
He should begin at the bottom and work his 
way up. It is man's arrogance and egotism that 
lead him to disdain these lower forms of existence. 
A conscientious artist, if humble, would not 
select only the garish things of nature, but stoop 
to her lowliest creatures.' 

" I replied — ' Art is not like science, to investir 
gate and register all natural objects and pheno- 
mena. It attempts to work out its end solely 
by the use of the beautiful, and the artist is 
to select only such things as are beautiful.' 
But he would not listen. And so I recommended 
him to try an ant-hill next, and if he succeeded 
to advance to a potato field. I wish I had his 
patience and self-denial, however. He is very 
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poor, but refuses to paint anything that will sell, 
for fear he will sacrifice his art By-and-by 
hunger will drive him to some other work." 

* ♦ * ♦ 

' "My dearest mother, I am a hero! All the 
town says so. It is fearful how I am admired 
and praised! My head is turned with compli- 
ments, and my heart is gone entirely ! Let me 
tell you. Day before yesterday I was sauntering 
along the street, when I heard an outcry. Look- 
ing down the road I saw a horse dashing wildly 
toward me, and a young woman, who had en- 
tirely lost control of him, sitting in the buggy. 
She looked like marble for paleness and for 
perfect stillness. Every one seemed horror-struck. 
The horse was coming toward me at a fearful 
rate. To head him off was impossible. To catch 
him a desperate undertaking. I did not stop to 
think. My head was like a globe of light. My 
whole * body was a brain. I made toward the 
horse in such a way that I could grasp at his 
bridle from the side as he passed. To do this 
firmly and without mistake, was as necessary for 
my safety as for the lady's. I hardly can tell 
how I succeeded in doing it. I only know that 

VOL. II. H 
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every step I took I was more and more deter- 
mined to succeed — I had no sense of danger. I 
grasped the reins close by the bit, and was at 
first swung from my feet. But my weight 
checked a little his speed, and with a desperate 
eflfort I flung my left arm about his neck, and 
with my right arm I blinded his eyes, hanging with 
my whole weight upon his head. The horse 
seemed staggered and bewildered. Some one 
dashed past me and cried, 'Hold on to him a 
minute!' I could not see what he did, but 
learned afterward that a man named Hiram 
Beers had snatched the woman out of the wag- 
gon. The horse began to plunge. I heard voices 
crying out, *Let him go — ^let him go!' My 
strength began to fail me. But just as I felt like 
giving way, a black fellow came to my rescue, 
and soon seemed to subdue the horse in a wonder- 
ful manner. 

"But a great crowd had gathered about the 
young woman. Just as I came near she came 
through the opening people toward me, as beau- 
tiful a creature as ever I looked upon — fine full 
features, golden chestnut hair (you see the artist 
will stick out). She came straight to me, and 
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said with infinite sweetness and wonderful so- 
lemnity — * I thank you, sir, for my life — and my 
father — ' and in uttering that name her heart 
seemed to give way, and she wept like a child. 

"Everybody cried, *Kose, step right in here, 
and rest you a minute,' cried one. *Eose, let me 
help yon home,' said another. Everybody knew 
her but me. Just then came the parish minister, 
a fine, elderly man, who almost took her up in his 
arm's, and leaning on him, with some little help 
from' me, she reached home. She would not let 
me go. I was struck with her self-command. 
Any other girl that I ever saw would have 
fainted. She seemed solemn, as one just come 
out of great danger; but neither flurried nor 
discomposed. Her father is the chief physician 
in this region, and universally beloved and looked 
up to. He has a grand, head. I should like to 
paint it as I saw it, when he eame in. There was 
a hundred years of love, and gladness, and fear, 
united in that one look. Every line on his face 
flashed magnificently. Her mother — a fine wo- 
man, too — ^folded the child in her arms, without 
a word, and both seemed as if rapt in prayer. 
The Doctor took me with both his hands. * Hiram 

H 2 
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has told me of your noble courage. I am your 
debtor for my whole life. Excuse us all now, but 
I shall see you to-night, and we must know more 
of you.' I need not say that I was much touched, 
and scarcely less when Dr. Buell, as I learned his 
name to be, in the most tender and earnest 
manner, laid his hands upon my head, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, * The blessings of this whole 
town, young man, are yours ! and may the 
blessing of the Lord for ever abide upon you.' 
If anybody thinks that Yankee people have no 
hearts, I wish he could have gone back with me 
to the hotel. At every door-yard stood the 
people — ^the women with tears in their eyes — and 
all of them stepped out to thank me, and shake 
hands. A white-faced man, scholarly-looking, 
rather precise and genteel — Judge Bacon, they 
called him — stepped out to me, with a good deal 
of excitement. * It was very well done of you, 
young man ; a remarkable thing ; very remark- 
able. It will be a credit to your whole life.' 

** When I got back to the hotel, Hiram Beers 
was lecturing about me, and, as soon as he saw 
me, he stepped up. 

" * I want to shake hands with you, young man. 
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Fve seen a good deal about bosses in my day, 
but that was about the darndest thing yet A 
hair more or less, and you'd got all you wanted 
yourself. I giv you up when I saw you puttin' 
at his head. Says I to myself, there's a curly 
head gone. But, ^hen you struck him sideways 
and then quirled your arm over his neck, I saw 
that you knew what you's about. I never saw 
anything cuter. You've done enough for one 
day, I guess, and you'd better go in and git your 
supper. But when you want a horse to ride, 
young man, jest call on Hiram Beers.'^ 

**My darling mother, I wish that you were here. 
I am never happy but I wish for you. And now, I 
am sure, you would be very happy. I shall 
write you every day." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

" Norwood, October 10, 1857. 

"A DISCOVERY, my darling mother! — ^a dis- 
covery! We are related! I don't mean that 
you and I are. You already have a suspicion of 
that. But Miss Eose and her mother are our rela- 
tions ! But let me tell it in the order of history. 

"The next morning after the runaway, in 
which Miss Bose and I figured, I made my call 
to inquire for her health ; and when I left I 
became very anxious about my own — that is the 
health of my heart I The Wentworths live in 
a grand old mansion, surrounded with grander 
old trees. I'm going to send you some studies of 
them. The front yard is ample, and from the 
gate to the house it is some sixty paces. As I 
was walking up, looking on one side and the other 
at the fine flower-border, and up into the tops of 
the high hanging elms, and half thinking on the 
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proper things to say, Miss Eose herself appeared 
at the door, and advanced to meet me with a cor- 
diality as warm as if she had known me as long 
as you have, and with a fervour of manner which 
I know not how to describe. I forgot to say that 
Dr. Wentworth called upon me last night, and 
spent an hour with me, and learned all about my 
family connections, so that Miss Eose was spared 
any awkwardness of inquiring who I was. You 
used to tell me, mother mine, that boys could not 
understand how mothers felt. Now, oh mother 
dear, allow me to assure you that mothers can- 
not imagine how boys feel. For instance, how I 
felt when a noble woman, of perfect self-posses- 
sion, with a countenance beaming with sympathy, 
looked me fall in the face with an unwavering 
look of real gratitude! You know I thought 
myself rather an accomplished ladies' man ; but, 
upon my word, it seemed to me for about five 
minutes that I was the girl and she the man.- 
She was perfectly self-possessed and I was con- 
fused. Her manner was not that of a school- 
ma'am, either, nor of a strong-minded woman. 
It was exquisitely gentle. It was what we call 
large^ in a picture. I don't know. She seemed 
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and Mrs. Wentworth invited me with the manner 
of command to make myself at home with them. 
And never was the virtue of obedience more 
comely in my eyes. Blessings for ever on the tin- 
peddler, on runaway horses, and on the heroines 

that preside over such occasions ! " 

* * * ♦ * 

" October 20th. 

" I am going to school ! I have found a real 
academy of art ! Dr. Wentworth knows every- 
thing. He is like the coast of Maine where I 
sketched last summer, — it makes no diflference 
where you come down to the shore, it is deep 
water at once. You know that I am not very 
conceited, just as little as will do, and yet be an 
artist. But it is not in human nature not to put 
on some slight appearance of knowledge; and, 
wishing to inspire respect in Miss Eose for my 
abilities, I thought I could surely venture in my 
own department ! 

** I don't know how she did it, but, in an hour, I 
felt as though I was a born fool. Miss Eose has 
the kindest heart and the mo^ truthful tongue 
that I ever met ! She is tender of everybody's 
feelings; yet no one can be long with her and 
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not see everything in dearer light, in higher rela- 
tions, with a more minute accuracy; and this 
advancement in one's own perception works in 
him the sense of his own inferiority. When I am 
alone, nature seems to me a vast congeries of 
wonderful things. But when I am with Miss Kose, 
nature rises before me in new aspects, — ^it has a 
unity, a meaning, a fruitfdlness of sentiment that 
I never dreamed o£ Does she sharpen my wits ? 
Or is it that she suggests new ideas? I don't 
know; probably both. She knows every plant 
that grows in this region in the same easy and 
natural way that she knows all her neighbours. 
She can tell me the floral calendar of every 
month. She knows the structure of plants, — 
vegetable physiology, of course ; but, in her way 
of conceiving things, plants have a domestic life, 
and I find myself insensibly under her influence, 
regarding these groups of plants as having a sort of 
semi-human life. Miss Uose speaks of the dis* 
positions of the various plants and of their pri- 
vate habits very much in the same way that one 
would of their neighbours. I believe that she is 
as £Etmiliar with birds, insects, and animals, as she 
is with the vegetable kingdom. 
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" She made a remark yesterday that struck me. 

" * What it was worth while for God to create, 
and what He thinks of importance enough to con- 
tinue from generation to generation, ought to seem 
to intelligent persons of sufficient importance for 
them to study.' 

" At another time she said : — 

" * I hear people call this natural world " God's 
Book of Nature " — which means, I suppose, the 
Bible of Nature ; and yet they leave the greatest 
part of it unread. What would be thought of a 
Christian who should leave four-fifths of the other 
Book of God unread, unlocked at ?' 

" I have ridden on horseback twice with Miss 
Eose and a party of several others ; have been at 
two pic-nics, one fishing excursion, and at one sail- 
ing party — if that can be so called where we rowed 
all the way, and never lifted a sail. She was the ' 
life of the party. No one can be dull where she 
is. She has much humour and an exuberance of 
spirits, without the slightest turbulence or frivolity. 
Her lightest words and merriest have depth in 
them. They are like the wrinkles of wind and 
fiashes of light that run along the surface of deep 
water; and yet she seems to enjoy in others the 
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ntmost gaiety and even that frivolity which high 
spirits are apt to produce. By the way, Miss Kose 
rode the very horse whose running away brought 
me to so much happiness. Good courage that!" 

" October 2l8t. 

"Your letter of the 19th is now in my hand. 
Is it not a real mother's letter? Is it not my 
mother's letter, such as nobody else in the world 
could write? But, sober mother, I have misled 
you in my whirling enthusiasm for Miss Went- 
worth. When will you learn that your boy is an 
enthusiast — foams first and settles afterwards? 
The first week after I met the goddess I was like 
a great stream rushing through a narrow passage, 
and so, as you may imagine, I was thoroughly 
tumbled. But I am spread out in the meadows 
now, and am running very tranquil. 

** Why, oh loving inquisitor ! Kose Wentworth 
is no more for me than is the Queen of England ? 
I should as soon try to buy the Koh-i-noor, to 
wear in my bosom. I have not taken leave of my 
senses. I admire her more than any human being 
that ever threw^light on my path — but love is 
another thing." 

."By the way, I had a comical time, a few 
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nights ago. An odd creature, Tommy Taft by 
name, was standing at the Doctor's yard-gate as I 
came out. He has a striking face, and very sin- 
gular manner ; both jolly and rude, and yet not 
altogether unpleasing. 

" * Good evening, sir. Is Miss Eose at home V 

*' * She is,' I replied. 

"*Do you know whether she's going to Boston 
soon?' 

'< ' I do not I am not apprised of Miss Eose's 
fiiture intentions.' 

"*P'rhaps the young cap'n's a relation of the 
family ? ' 

"I was a little vexed with liis manner even 
more than his direct questions, which fact he saw 
before I could speak. 

** * Mussy on us, how quick young folks take fire 
nowadays ! Hope an old fellow that's known the 
family ever since there was a baby in it, can ask a 
civil question about it. P'rhaps you don't want 
questions asked ? Well, shouldn't wonder ! ' 

"*Who are you,' said 1, peevishly, *that you 
stop me here ? — ' My sentence was cut short by 
the arrival of Dr. Wentworth, who fSamiliarly 
addressed this queer jumble of wood and flesh. 



"^ 
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* Why, Tommy, you're better of your rheumatism ! 
Glad to see you getting about — but you must take 
care of this night air. Come in. Kose has some- 
thing for Mother Taft. She was going over pre- 
sently with it.' 

*' * That's jest the reason I shan't go in. Doctor ! 
And if you think it'll fetch her over, you may tell 
her, that Mother Taft is poorly, and that she can't 
bring nothin' into that house that'll do her half so 
much good as her own face. Have ye heerd any- 
thing from Barton Cathcart lately. Doctor ? How's 
he gettin' along ? They tell me he beats the Imll 
class, and is the fust man there. Only one year 
more, and then he'll be home; and, to tell the 
truth, Doctor, I'd give more to see him in Norwood 
once more than all the scrumptious city folks in 
the land!' 

** The Doctor laughed, bid Tommy go home, and 
passed in. *Who is this Cathcart, I wonder?' I 
said to myself. The next afternoon Miss Eose 
was sitting in the morning-glory nook, as it is 
called, or rather she was sitting before it, and 
working upon a picture of it. She has in her 
portfolio the sketches of all the favourite points 
about home, — Honey-suckle bower; The Green- 
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house in Winter ; The Elm-tree ; The Evergreen 
Twilight; and a dozen others. For though the 
Doctor's grounds and garden seem, in a general 
view, much like any other gentleman's highly- 
kept grounds, yet I have learned from Miss Eose 
that each part has something distinctive in it. 
The Doctor fancies that there are' certain analogies 
between plants and thoughts or sentiments, and 
his whole ground is arranged upon some basis of 
mental philosophy, which Miss Eose promises that 
her father shall unfold to me. 

"I am sure I never saw such a collection of 
Ipomeas and Convolvuluses before, and though 
this evening they were shut up, all except the 
Buona nox, which opens at evening and closes in 
the morning, she found enough to do with her 
pencil upon the leaves and vines. * In the morn- 
ing the blossoms and at evening the foliage,' said 
she. *0f all flowers, this is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable in sentiment — of all that gi'ow in our 
climate, at any rate.' 

" ' What sentiment do you suppose a flower 
to have, Miss Eose ? ' said I, more to hear 
what she would say than to criticise her remark. 

"'The sentiment which it naturally inspires 
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in him that looks on it. What do you think of 
when you look upon a trellis of morning-glories in 
full blossom?' 

" * Why I should think they were glorious I ' 

***Is that all ? and you an artist.* 

"*Why should an artist see any more than 
anybody else that has good eyes?' 

" * Then why is he an artist at all ? No man 
has any call to an artist life unless Ood has 
enabled him to see in nature what it is not given 
common eyes to see.' 

"*But a man cannot see what is not to be 
seen.' 

"'That's a blind man's reason for not being a 
guide to othera' 

" * But what do ym see, Miss Eose, that I do 
not?' 

" * Perhaps nothing. I am not an artist. You 
are. Many think they are artists because they 
have facility in copying what they see. But 
this is as if a man should copy a Spanish poem 
in beautiful handwriting, without understanding 
a word of the language, and then call himself a 
poet!' 

" I felt the colour come in my face. A man 

VOL. IL I 
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does not like to be held up between the finger 
and thumb, as if be were a butterfly, not even 
if the operator is a beautiful girl, and her face 
full of quiet roguery, and her manner ever so 
gentle. 

"I certainly did not intend rudeness, in my 
reply, though I committed it. It seemed for the 
moment as if Miss Eose had pointed her remarks 
to me personally and disparagingly, though a 
moment's reflection might have satisfied me that 
having never seen anything of mine beyond the 
merest sketch, she could not have intended a 
criticism. But, for the instant, I drew back from 
the subject, and just then my last night's scene 
with Tommy Taft occurring to me, I inquired 
somewhat abruptly — *Miss Kose, who is Barton 
Cathcart?' 

"The moment I had said it, I felt that it 
looked like a hidden question designed to sur- 
prise her confidence. If it had been, it would 
have failed of its aim. She certainly looked 
surprised, but neither angry nor annoyed. I 
hastened to relate the scene of the night before 
with Tommy Taft, which amused her not a little. 
I added : 
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** *He watched me, very much as a dog hangs 
round a suspicious character, determined to know 
what he has come for.' 

*' Miss Eose was even more amused at Tommy 
Taft's supposed vigilance. She went on painting 
a touch here, a laugh, another touch, another 
laugh. Then I thought a certain sadness fell 
upon her face. It was but a transient shadow. 
She turned to me frankly, and said : 

" * I could wish that you knew Barton Cathcart, 
and if you will return next summer, you shall, for 
he will have graduated then, and will be at home, 
I presume. You could not but like him. He 
has been my familiar friend from childhood — a 
brother, almost as much as my own brothers — till 
he left for college. He has grown much since 
then in every way, though I have seen him but a 
little. He is one of those deep natures that it is 
worth your while to have for a friend — a deep 
well, that never dries.' 

" * Is he good-looking V 

** * Everybody is handsome whom you love and 
respect. But Barton does not need any such 
gloss. His figure is fine, and his countenance 
noble.' 

I 2 
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"'Does he talk well?' 

" ' Father says that the best talkers are those 
who know how to be silent. Barton listens more 
than he speaks ; but when he does speak, one is 
never tired of hearing him.' 

" * Your description is relishful. Pray tell him 
that I am coming again next summer and on 
purpose to make his acquaintance.' 

"'He is a true husbandman. His friendship 
does not reap alone. It sows as well. You are 
always the richer for his company.' 

" * I rather dread these " improving " people — 
these good folks that go round building every- 
body up. I have an Aunt Shillingby, one of the 
kindest hearts alive, but wherever she goes she is 
bent upon " doing good," and she moralises and 
talks, and advises and questions, and incessantly 
races with her tongue, till I feel as if I had been 
travelling on a dusty road. I want a brush and 
towel to get down to my own flesh again.' 

"'Expect no lectures from Barton Cathcart. 
But he has a vital nature peculiarly stimulating, 
but in no wise demonstrative or noisy. The sun 
is no mechanic because it builds up all the 
world's growths. The winds are not engineers 
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because they urge ships and mills. A man may 
stimulate your whole nature without oflBcious or 
garrulous habits.' 

" After a moment's pause, Miss Eose turned to 
me/ and said : 

" * Cousin Frank ' — she had never called me so 
before — * you must excuse my enthusiasm about 
Barton. We grew up like brother and sister, 
although very differently situated in life. He 
came by his noble nature both from his father and 
his mother. Barton is a world too sensitive for 
his own good, capable of being a hero, and quite 
as capable of becoming a fanatic' 

"*A fanatic, Miss Eose? And is a nature 
that has the fanatical element in it capable of 
heroism ? 

"*He has the heroic element, in that he is 
strong, patient, capable of suffering without com- 
plaint, and because on occasion he would give 
everything in the world, his life itself, for that 
which he loved or for whatever he considered 
just and right. As to fanaticism, father says 
that it is the fermentation of strong natures, 
who, not having outlet for their feelings, grow 
inwardly, until they mistake their own feelings 
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and thouglits for outward realities. I can easily 
imagine circumstances in which Barton would 
see the whole world in the colour of his own 
heart.' 

** I do not know why I should dislike what Miss 
Rose said of Cathcart — ^I do not. Yet, for some 
reason, I did not take a fancy to him. Perhaps 
I shall when I see him. 

"I returned to the subject of art : 

" * Miss Kose, you were speaking a little while 
ago of that which gave a man the right to call 
himself an artist.' 

^ * I suppose being an artist gives the right to the 
name. Jly father, you must understand, is my 
instnictor in all my philosophy. My opinions are 
a pale reflection of his. He divides men of your 
calling into two classes — decorators and artists; 
and artists again into those that please and those 
that teach. The former paint for the senses and 
not for the soul. They are copyists of Nature in 
her more material aspects. They have no soul 
behind their eyes. They see only matter, not 
mind, in nature. An artist ought to see grace, 
lieauty, tenderness, and subtle fancies in nature, 
which common eyes fail to see; and when he 
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reproduces an object it should seem more attractive 
to common eyes than the original is, because the 
artist has expressed in colour something more 
than others would have seen. Father says that 
it is the amount of oneself in a picture that de- 
termines whether it is made by an artist or an 
artizan.' 

"* Bravo, bravo 1 You shall give lectures, to 
convince ninety-nine in every hundred artists that 
they have no vocation ! With such views as these 
before my mind, I shall never try my pencil again. 
What ! Frank Esel going about to express in his 
picture what Nature did not express! Never 
shall a young gentleman so humble as I am be so 
presumptuous ! I shall bum my brushes ! ' 

" * It may be all well for you to bum your 
brushes, but not for such reasons. I do not say 
that Nature does not express all and more than 
art will ever represent; but one part of her 
trath Nature expresses to the senses, and another 
and far higher, through the senses, she expresses 
to the soul. It is this second and higher kind of 
beauty and truth that an artist should bring forth 
and throw visibly upon his work. But I think 
your raillery is right. Pray excuse me for my 
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lecture ; but, if it had been my father, Mr. Artist^ 
you would have gathered more ideas.' 

** * And less pleasure.' 

" ' Though he would not have let you off in so 
short a time.' 

"*Its brevity is the only fault of your dis- 
course.' 

" * But there come the girls 1 No, you must not 
go. We three young ladies have no beau to-night 
but you, and you must not deny your services. 
Miss Laura Bacon and Alice Cathcart came with 
their parents to an informal tea; and, as every 
well-arranged table is twice set — for the eyes as 
well as for the palate — we shall draw upon your 
skiU for help. Sir Artist I ' 

" I could not but admire the grace of her car- 
riage. Tou know how much I criticise the care- 
less and slovenly way in which young ladies are 
permitted to carry themselves. If one had to 
choose between a fine and graceful carriage of one's 
person, and beauty of face, I think ladies would 
consult their interest by choosing the former. 
Miss Eose is a splendid walker. Her body moves 
as if it were floated in the air rather than propelled 
from the ground. Yet you feel that there is an 
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elastic tread and a firm hold upon the ground. 
I have never seen her move nervously or, indeed, 
in any haste. She expresses deliberation, but sug- 
gests nimbleness. 

"We went to the house. The tea-table was 
already spread. I was sent to collect leaves, 
with special instructions, — ^both green leaves and 
coloured ones, oak-leaves, chestnut-leaves, hickory, 
and liquidamber — the most star-like of all leaves. 
Of coloured leaves — maple, yellow, and scarlet, 
the crimson of the Nysaa, and that glowing and 
brilliant thing — ^the sumach-leaf. 

" While I was gone, came Judge Bacon and his 
slightly stately wife ; 'Biah Cathcart and his dark- 
eyed wife; Dr. Buell and his feeble wife; old 
Mr. Edwards and his sister. Every one seemed at 
home — went where they pleased, did as they 
pleased. But, although an artist, I was learning 
of Miss Kose how to adorn a table with materials 
so common as to be within every one's reach, and 
which, in the end, were so effective that I am sure 
I never saw table more charming in my life. 

** Green leaves were first pinned together by 
their own stems into a plat, and then made into 
circular m(xtB — the points of the leaves well- 
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advanced ; and upon each one of these green mats 
rested a pure white china plate. Thus oak-leaves, . 
hickory-leaves, maple and liquidamber alternating, 
seemed sprouting from beneath every dish, A bowl 
had been arranged with selected gi-asses, and the 
butter-dish set in it in such a manner that the golden 
butter was fringed with the grasses from which it 
came. For the honey, which was snow-white and 
taken from the Doctor's own hives, Miss Kose had 
herself collected white-clover blossoms, and ar- 
ranged them upon a green base of red-clover 
leaves, so that the dainty comb seemed to rise up 
out of the very flowers which had yielded it. 

" The large silver waiter which contained the 
tea-things rested upon a broad ruffle of coloured 
leaves — yellow and scarlet maple-leaves, golden- 
coloured hickory-leaves, deep purplish leaves of 
the sweet-gum, and they were so arranged that 
the highest point of colour was at each end, and 
a gradation of colour tending all the way back to 
green, resulted in the front in a real summer- 
green tuft of leaves. I was never more struck 
with the effects which can be produced by a skil- 
ful use of mere foliage, without flpwers, and I never 
before felt how coarse are the heaps and stacks of 
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flowers which are piled upon decorated tables in 
comparison with this delicate and almost flowerless 
use of leaves. It was inexpensive beauty, requir- 
ing but a few moments to prepare it, and tended 
to connect social enjoyment with natural object^ in 
a manner that is characteristic of this whole house- 
hold. 

** While I was busy with the young ladies, — 
Miss Kose I have described, — ^liliss Alice Cathcart, 
a dark-haired beauty, something shy and silent, — 
Miss Mary Bacon, a blonde, tall, slender, glitter- 
ing, but sharp, positive, and selfish, — ^the latter 
quality, however, carried like a sword in a scab- 
bard of politeness; — while, I say, I was tearing 
myself away from the gentlemen and devoting 
myself disinterestedly to these three young ladies, 
the gentlemen were sitting under the great elm 
conversing. This is a wonderful tree. It is the 
Doctor's temple. Probably no tree in the State 
has heard as much discourse as this one. It was 
a glorious sunset. The air was calm. The whole 
atmosphere was suffused with a vaporous golden 
light. It was a translucent flood, and its waves 
rolled upward to the very zenith. A strange 
glow fell upon all the village. Trees and houses 
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seemed glorified, and were transfigured. At its 
height, so marked had this become, that people 
were calling to each other to come out and see 
the sunset. We all went forth. Miss Eose shaded 
her eyes, and looked with a solemn rapture full at 
the sun, now tempered in the peculiar atmosphere 
to a mildness tolerable to the eye. Miss Alice 
sat as if she were fallen into a trance. Miss 
Bacon treated nature in an obliging way, as if 
she felt it proper to recognise the very polite and 
agreeable manner in which the sun was taking 
leave. 

" I am strangely affected by Miss Kose, as by 
no other person in the world! I am drawn to 
her irresistibly. She is good, she is true, she is 
simple, she is beautiful, and yet this fascination 
is not love ! She sobers me. I do not feel the 
exhilaration in her presence that I do with others. 
Life seems deeper; nature more solemn. She 
has power to stir my soul, even if she does not 
influence my heart ! 

"As twilight came on, the gentlemen were 
summoned to tea. This old mansion seems made 
for hospitality. The very air in it seems to 
whisper to every one, be happy. Besides my own 
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darling mother, never was so motherly a woman 
as Mrs. Wentworth, She is always genial, oft^n 
gay, and sometimes brilliant. But in every mood 
a serene kindness beams from her face. Mother, 
the expression of kindness in a rich nature is even 
more beautiful than any expression of intellect! 
I have put in my note-book : * Beauty is of the 
disposition. Love is the type of perfect beauty.' 

" Everyone did what pleased him. No one was 
pursued with teasing politeness. I wish I could 
repeat the half of what was said during the even- 
ing ; but it could not be done. But I have jotted 
down in my note-book many things that an artist 
should remember and investigate. 

" The autumn is growing more gorgeous. Every 
day is perfect, and yet the next seems better! 
And every day has a secret joy, to me more dear 
than all the colours of the trees express, that 
my pleasant vacation will so soon end in a yet 
more pleasant coming home ! But I can never 
measure the unexpected benefit of this visit. I am 
sobered. A new thought of life is born in me. 
Should I persevere in the pursuit of art, it will be 
with a better insight of its meanings ; and if I 
abandon it, it will be from despair of reaching 
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what I can perceive to be a true artist's aim. My 
heart beats quicker to think how soon I shall 
see you. And yet, — well, good-bye, and scarcely 
expect to hear from me till you take it from my 
very lips ! " 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

While Frank Esel and the young ladies were 
pleasantly preparing for tea, there were sitting or 
lying on the ground under the great elm, Parson 
Buell, Judge Bacon, Mr. Edwards, an eccentric 
merchant and manufacturer, Mr. Brett by name, 
whose whole life was pragmatically benevolent, 
and whose conscience was always flying at him 
and teasing him for not being more benevolent. 

Judge Bacon opened upon Mr. Brett. 

" Brett, have you noticed Dr. Wentworth's con- 
servatory ? I wonder you do not add one to your 
house. I am sure you spend too much money on 
benevolence. You owe a little now and then to 
selfishness. Why, my dear fellow, you live as 
though you thought it to be your first duty not 
to enjoy the wealth which a kind Providence has 
sent you." 
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Mr. Brett was a nenrous man, and talked all 
over when he became interested. 

" Why, Judge, I should think it was Mrs. Brett 
talking if I did not see your face. She troubles 
me day by day. But, really, I am not conscience- 
free in the matter. I — ^I — do not dare spend on 
myself while there is so much to be done with 
money — so many poor; so many ignorant; so 
many tenements to be built and families to be 
regarded, and factory children to be educated; 
and, besides, so much to be done for the world 
abroad!" 

'^Mark the perfect man! Hear him talk! 
Why, sir, if you send missionaries to South Africa, 
it is only fair that you should receive the Cape- 
bulbs in return; if you send Bibles to South 
America, why not receive orchids in exchange? 
We have more Bibles than we can use, and they 
have more plants. A fair and legitimate com- 
merce. Thus we export missionaries and import 
roses, and both parties exchange superfluities for 
objects of value." 

" Come, come, Judge Bacon," said Parson Buell, 
with a grave smile, for Brett was looking wofuUy 
puzzled at the judge's way of putting duty, " I 
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wish we had more men that were unjust to selfish- 
ness, as you say brother Brett is." 

"But, then, reyerend sir," said Bacon in a 
comical, mocking tone, *' do you not think that 
he ought to have a conscience in the matter of 
making benevolence appear pinching and frugal 
to unloveliness ? One reason why I don't be- 
come rich is the fear that I shall live as aus- 
terely as brother Brett does. One might just 
as well be poor, as to be rich and spend all his 
money in giving it away. Do you really think, 
Brett, that you would cheat a single heathen 
out of a fair chance, if you were to put up a 
greenhouse, hire a gardener, and live in a little 
more luxurious way ? " 

"You have touched the very point," said 
Brett — ^^luTMvy. I'm sure that it is my duty 
to provide my family with the necessaries of 
life; but luxuries I am not so clear about. I 
never feel happy when I am persuaded to obtain 
them. I have my scruples whether a Christian 
may, in the present state of the world, indulge 
in luxuries." 

" Is that so?" replied the teasing judge, affect- 
ing a manner of great concern. "Is that so, my 
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dear Ascetic? You must give me leave to say 
that I think you, sir, already on the side of self- 
indulgence. Calf-skin boots! ppon my word. A 
beaver hat ! when a felt one would equally well 
shield your head — at but quarter the expense! 
And that glaring violation of economy, a broad- 
cloth coat, instead of linsey-woolsey I Why, sir, 
I think there must be a year's schooling on your 
person for some poor vagabond, and yet you are 
talking about your conscience ! " 

**ror all that>" said Mr. Brett, who smiled 
rather faintly, as if he was not altogether sure 
but that it might be his duty to retrench his 
personal expenses. " For all that, I am in doubt 
of going any further. Have I a right to put so 
much money into a green-house, and to be at 
the annual expense required for a gardener, when 
down at the factories there is so much to be done 
among the workmen, for schools, and clothing, 
and libraries ? *' 

" That's a fair question," said Buell, *' and I 
should like to hear your opinion, gentlemen. 
I confess that I am puzzled more by the practical 
application of it than by the principal itself. I 
have no doubt of a Christian man's liberty to 
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use his wealth for his ovm household, but how 
far, by what rule to limit it, I do not clearly see." 

Judge Bacon, who had the art of being elegant 
in negligence, was lying upon his side on the 
ground, with his head resting on his left hand, 
while with the other he was playing nature, as 
he styled it, to a worm. Laying dovm a stick 
in its way, the worm mounted it 

"Now," said he, "here is my man, this stick 
is natural law ; if I turn it so, he creeps north ; 
if so, east ; if so, south ; so that while he thinks 
that he is creeping in the line of the stick, he 
is veering to the four points of the compass." 

"No matter about your worm, learned judge, 
solve the minister's practical problem," said Cath- 
cart. 

" Oh, gentlemen, that 1 might be troubled, as 
Brett is, by wealth that I don't know how to 
use ! Brett, exchange with me ! Give me your 
factories, stores, and sinful bonds and deposits, 
and do you take my library and penurious clients, 
and it will refresh you much to solve other ques- 
tions of finance, with which I am the rather fami- 
liar." 

The ex-schoolmaster brought back the question, 
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«iul said lu^ thought no matter more important 
than to furnish some clue by which a Christian 
man mi«rht determine where Eights ended and 
Duty In^gan in the use of wealth. 

*'Not a lawful distinction," said the judge; 
•Mill his rights are duties, and all his duties 
rights." 

** Well, what are both put together ? How 
much may a man use for his own household 
and solf? How largely may he lay out his 
ostuto, and convert it to mere beauty instead 
of uso? How largely may he store his dwell- 
ing with art tn^asuros, and spread a sumptuous 
tablo, and yot stiv, * None of us liveth unto him- 
self?*" 

Dr. Wont worth, who had listened as if he heard 
not, now began to stir, as if he were about to 
emerge from his abstractions. 

" My dear Doctor," said the judge, " don't start 
off with your speech yet. You see, gentlemen, 
he has been firing up for some time, and there 
will be no more chance for us if he once begins ! 
What the world of letters lost, Wentworth, when 
you chose medicine! We have lost a Burke 
and got only Dr. Wentworth ! Let me deal with 
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Brett, whose conscience is like a spider on the 
window, always spinning webs to keep out the 
light. I think a man has at least the natural 
rights of the animal kingdom. If an eagle has 
a right to all the feathers that can fairly grow 
on his body, and a sheep to all the wool that can 
grow on his skin, and a butterfly to all the colours 
on his wings, and a bird to all the music he can 
make, a man has a right to what property he 
honestly accumulates." 

"Tut, tut," said Mr. Edwards, "you don't half 
know your lesson. Eagles shed their feathers, and 
keep young by moulting. Sheep are sheared for 
their own comfort and everybody's convenience, 
and birds sing for all the town, as well as for 
themselves ; while the butterfly, that piece of 
painted uselessness, comes late and goes early, 
as if Nature had no use for things that did not 
contribute to others' good. So, judge, you must 
go to the foot of your class." 

" I am dumb, Mr. Schoolmaster. Now let the 
Doctor speak. I am sure it is not safe for him or 
us to restrain him longer." 

Notwithstanding Judge Bacon's banter, the 
Doctor seemed in no hurry to express his mind, 
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being apparently absorbed with a favourite little 
dog, whose vivacity and vitality seemed inex- 
haustible. 

" Why should the Doctor leave his companion 
for our poor society ? " said Bacon. 

**That petty shag of a dog which he amiably 
teases is not to be left unblessed and solitary! 
Benevolence will still find ways of conferring 
happiness! That dog runs like an eight-day 
clock. Does he ever need winding-up, Doctor? " 

" I think, gentlemen, that the matter in hand 
is far less diflScult," said Wentworth, " than it is 
made to seem." 

"The subject that is in your hand, Doctor?" 
said the teasing judge. 

"No mistake can be greater than for one to 
speak of his family," said Dr. Wentworth, *' as of 
Bometliing separate from the community in which 
he lives. A family bears to the community the 
relation which limbs and organs do to the human 
body. What if a man should have serious scruples 
whether he should bestow food upon the stomach 
instead of the whole body? The family is the 
digesting organ of the body politic. The very 
way to feed the community is to feed the family. 
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This is the point of contact for each man with the 
society in which he lives. Through the family, 
chiefly, we are to act upon society. Money con- 
tributed there is contributed to the whole. To be 
sure, this is not to exclude other benefactions; 
but, when you have built churches, schools, and 
libraries, established public charities, all of which 
are very noble and necessary, it remains true that 
the best gift which one can offer to the state is 
the living gift of virtuous, intelligent, and enter- 
prising children ? 

" Nothing is more remote from selfishness than 
generous expenditure in building up a home, and 
enriching it with all that shall make it beautiful 
without and lovely within. A man who builds a 
noble house does it for the whole neighbourhood, 
not for himself alone. He who surrounds his 
children with books refines their thoughts by 
early familiarity with art, is training them for the 
State. In no other way could he spend so much 
money so usefully for the State. He that actu- 
ally rears good citizens presents to the State better 
properties, far nobler than ample funds or costly 
buildings. 

^^A man may, of course, be selfish in family 
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expenditure, but all such outlay corrupts the family. 
No expense can be had which really benefits the 
family, that, through them, does not even more 
benefit the whole community. 

" Why, gentlemen, I settled that question with 
this elm-tree long ago. I had heard it sighing for 
some days, and in the night it laid awake creaking 
and groaning ; and so one day, as I sat under it, 
it stooped one of its long branches near my ear 
and made me its confidant and confessor. It 
seems the tree had fallen into a moral diflSculty. 
*Here am I, with my huge bulk, occupying space 
that might serve for scores of trees ; and, when 
the sun shines, I take its whole glory on my head, 
and nothing below can get a fair share, and my 
roots are drinking out of the ground an enormous 
supply of food and moisture, and I am under con- 
demnation for this great selfishness of my life.* 
I comforted the arborescent penitent the best way 
I could. * Everything, my great heart,' said I, 
'that makes you large and healthy, makes this 
village happy. Hundreds sit down in your shadow ; 
this house, of which you are a dendral guardian- 
angel, is blessed in your prosperity; weary la- 
bourers stop and rest under you ; all the village 
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is proud of your beauty ; sick people look at you 
out of their windows and are comforted. Besides,' 
how many myriads of insects and- how many thou- 
sands of birds are kept by you, and, in turn, 
disport themselves for our happiness ! It is true 
that it takes a great deal to keep you, but you 
pay it all back a hundred-fold in use and 
beauty.' " 

"Well done, poet," said Bacon, clapping his 
hands, in which all joined. 

" Jotham could not have mended your parable," 
said the minister. 

. Edwards archly remarked that the tree was 
even more personally useful than one could 
imagine, who had not been a schoolmaster and 
needed switches for lazy boys. 

"Pray, Dr. Wentworth," said Buell, "go on 
with your remarks. Your discourse needs an 
application." 

" Whatever expenditure refines the family and 
lifts it into a larger sphere of living, is really 
spent upon the whole community as well. K no 
man lives better than the poorest man, there will 
be no leader in material things. A community 
needs examples to excite its ambition. A noble 
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dwelling is, in part, the property of all who dwell 
near it. Fine grounds not only confer pleasure 
directly to all who visit or pass by, but they excite 
every man of any spirit to improve his own 
grounds. A family of children upon whom wealth 
has been employed judiciously, if they are at all 
worthy, represent in the community a higher 
type of life than can be found in poverty. Fine 
dress may be looked upon either as a matter of 
display or of worthy example. In the latter 
aspect it is a duty as well as a pleasure. You 
teach us. Dr. Buell, that everything which makes 
the Church noble and beautiful is an honour to 
GJod. The same principle applies to the domestic 
household. Every element that adds to the plea- 
sure and refinement of the family puts honour and 
dignity upon the family state. Whoever makes 
home seem to the young dearer and more happy 
is a public benefactor. All dissipated young men, 
of course, are not children brought up in meagre 
economy. But it is very certain that children 
whose homes are not interesting to them by afiec- 
tion or by attractive objects are more easily 
tempted into places and company &aught with 
danger.'' 
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" These are weighty views," said Parson Buell : 
" and though I have never hitherto regarded the 
subject in this light, nor indeed attempted to 
practise upon it, I confess that I am struck 
with your views, and am inclined to believe them 
correct." 

" Dear, dear me!" said Bacon, "must I begin 
at my time of life to adorn and — ^what is it ? — 
dignify — yes, that was the phrase — * honour and 
dignity.' Well, I shall at once make out a bill 
of honeysuckles, roses, roots, and bulbs, and other 
such elements of virtue : for it would ill become 
me, a judge, to practise the immorality of a frigid 
house — a barren yard and a flowerless garden ! " 

" But, to return to the starting-point, will you 
tell me of what practical use is a conservatory ? " 
said Brett. 

" A very means of grace," replied Judge Bacon. 
"It will cost you smartly to build it ; yet more to 
stock it and to keep it up. It will never be large 
enough, for you will be always wanting more 
things than it can hold; it will be always too 
large, for you cannot get what things you already 
have half taken care of. You wiU fight with red 
spiders one week and with aphides the next, and 
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with the white scale all the time. Yoiir water- 
pipes will get out of order once a month ; your 
gardener will be out of order all the time. He 
won't let you touch your own things— will always 
know more than you do, and have a good excuse 
for not having flowers; and, above all, on the 
coldest night of the year, he will get drunk, let 
the fire down, and freeze up your whole precious 
stock of tender things. My dear Brett, if you 
stand in need of patience — if you would cultivate 
long-suffering — if you would grow in grace far 
faster than your flowers will in health — by all 
means get a greenhouse. To-day you shall be tor- 
mented with fumigations of tobacco ; to-morrow 
you shall be half suffocated with fumes of sulphur, 
and every now and then by way of variety, you 
will be drenched by whale-oil soap-suds ! " 

All laughed at the comical distress predicted. 

" But," said Brett, " I suppose there are faithful 
men and gardeners, and that it is with a green- 
house as with a store or factory — if a man selects 
poor agents, he must expect shiftless work. K 
worse comes to worst, I can perhaps coax Jaquin 
to move his shop up here, and work in my green- 
house." 
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" Who is Jaquin, Brett? Some of your factory- 
village men?" 

" Yes, a shoemaker with a taste for everything. 
Every day he has a new invention. He has ex- 
hausted the subject of warming and ventilating, 
and he works them out for his own mere pleasure. 
Being very fond of flowers, he has built himself 
a little greenhouse, thirty feet long, and taken off 
ten feet for his shop; and he has contrived a 
teakettle of a stove, that, while it heats water for 
circulation through his pet greenhouse, furnishes 
him heat for the shop. He has got together a 
very tolerable collection of plants, and any gar- 
dener might be proud to have his stock in as high 
health as he keeps his." 

" But, gentlemen," said Wentworth, " it would 
be wrong to let our scofiSng judge corrupt your 
ideas of the comforts of a greenhouse. Let me 
tell my experience. In the first place, I did not 
try to make it too large. I rejected all mere 
curiosities, far-fetched and diflScult of treatment, 
and contented myself with common things that, 
for reasonable care, would return a generous sup- 
ply of flowers. I like common flowers best; new 
flowers are like strangers, that put you upon your 
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good manners every moment; common flowers 
are like old friends, between whom and you 
there are a hundred associations and memories 
of pleasure. 

" Then as to the enjoyment. On a weary winter 
day, with a storm going on out of doors, and snow 
blinding the air, and winds howling through the 
trees, open the door into your conservatory, and 
behold summer is all around you ! Besides, what 
picture of landscape was ever so charming as to 
sit across the room and look through the door 
upon such green and blossoming vegetation ? One 
hour pays for a year's care. Then, too, a sprig 
of flowers on the table in February or March is a 



" However, I think every man that ever loved 
flowers knows that the chief delight consists in 
giving them away. Much as I enjoy my garden, 
I confess I am more delighted with other people's 
pleasure in it than with my own. * And so that 
it is well given, a flower given away is far more 
enjoyed than a flower kept In my profession I 
have had much occasion to notice this matter. 
In long and wearisome sicknesses no medicine is 
more beneficial than some innocent exhilaration 
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to the patient's mind. It is the nerve-power that 
cures, after alL Whatever rouses up the brain 
pleasantly is apt to do the patient good. And 
I carry about as many flowers, in many places, 
as I do pills." • 

" Without doubt," said Bacon, " with equal 
safety to the patient." 

" At any rate, a gentleman will find an argu- 
ment of benevolence for making a greenhouse, 
which will fully neutralise any fear of selfish- 
ness." 

" There goes the tea-bell," said the judge, 
affecting a joyful alacrity, " and here comes the 
fairest of all messengers. Miss Eose, good even- 
ing ! Tou were always an angel of mercy ! Do 
take your father off; and, as we are all faint with 
listening, I am sure you shall never again greet a 
pilgrim band so glad of a little refreshment ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A NEW LIFE. 



Frank Esel returned from his summer wander- 
ings, reveries, and conversations with a divided 
heart. Never had he loved his mother more, 
nor hungered more for home. Yet there was a 
shadow on his brightness. He evidently had 
much to think of. He was more industrious. 
Never before had he applied himself with so 
serious a purpose to his art. His young friends 
noticed the change. 

" Frank, what's come over you ? " said his 
gay, long-haired, much-smoking friend, Lewis 
Keswick. "You have taken to drudging ever 
since you came back. You don't seem like your- 
self." 

*^ But I think I am only just coming to myself." 
" How's that ? Not going to be religious, eh ? 
None of that sort of thing ?" 
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"Not exactly. In feet I hardly know what 
ails me. But it seems as though I had been 
trifling all my life, and using my art to do it 
with. Hitherto I have been painting playthings, 
in a life frolic. Now I only know that I am dis- 
satisfied, without knowing how to amend." 

" Thunder I What's got into you ? I should 
think you had run afoul of a minister, or stum- 
bled into a church-door!" 

" I might do worse ! " 

" Why, you're going to preach, I'll bet ! Come, 
out with it ; I'll join your church — 111 turn dea- 
con when you become parson 1 You and I together 
ought to run the machine 1" 

"No such good news. Lew. My reformation 
does not reach outside of my art. But, to tell the 

truth, I don't see what the you and I are 

painters for?" 

" For ? What does anybody paint for ? Be- 
cause it's an agreeable way of getting a living. 
It's genteel ; light work in winter, pleasant strolls 
in summer, reasonable pay, good company — ^why, 
it's the joUiest kind of a life ! " 

** That's about it; and I turn away from it 
It seems to me that one cannot live an earnest life 
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in nich a way. At any rate, IVe got to find ont 
how to do something more, or qnit." 

Frank's mother perceived the difierence in 
her son's moods. The change to serioosness was 
great He b^;an to read Easkin's works with 
avidity. 

The scales were falling from Frank's eyes. 
Little by little the great aims of life were rising 
before him, and asserted their fnll power npon 
him. Then, his art fell down into its true place, 
and became a mere instrument ; no longer was it 
an end. 

He began to experience an earnest desire to 
be an actor, through his art, in the movements of 
society. 

"Shall all the struggles of men go on and I 
have no part in them ? Shall men emerge 
painfully, before my eyes, from rudeness, and I, 
ordained a priest of beauty, reach forth no hand 
to help?" 

Frank Esel looked back upon his joyous dal- 
liance with art in former days with repugnance. 
His old portfolios lie brought out to bum. Many 
of his sketches he did destroy. But, while in the 
act, it occurred to him that an occasional sight of 
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the things which he once thought very clever 
might be a good discipline, and measure his 
progress. All those which in the days of his 
blindness he had thought very fine, he laid back 
into portfolios, and burned the rest. ^ 

His mother did not think it prudent to ques- 
tion her son. From his summer's letters, she 
knew that he had been greatly delighted with 
Eose Wentworth. Whatever solicitude or cu- 
riosity she may have felt to know the real state of 
his heart, she did not deem it proper to be in- 
quisitive. 

If, indeed, Frank could have formed a connec- 
tion with Dr. Wentworth's family, she would have 
esteemed her son and herself most . fortunate. 
That something had greatly influenced her son, 
was too plain to be missed even by the dimmest 
eye. But what it was she could not divine. On 
the one hand, there was a sobriety tinged with 
sadness— the rising within him of new forces, — a 
persistence and industry in which, hitherto, he 
had been signally deficient, but which now be- 
came a marked feature of his life. She hardly 
knew her own son. His tenderness for her was, 
if anything, greater than before. Now and then 
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bis old boisterousness of glee would break out 
again, and he would frolic witb ber in a wbirl of 
gaiety almost delirious. But sucb seasons grew 
rare. He seemed more and more like one full 
of some inward and controlling purpose, toward 
wbicb be was turning all tbe forces of bis life. 

On tbe otber band, be spoke of Eose witb tbe 
utmost frankness. Scarcely a day/ passed tbat 
gome word of bers was not repeated. Tbis did 
not seem compatible witb tbe sbyness of begin- 
ning love. 

One day bis motber ventured to say : 

" Frank, it seems to me tbat Eose Wentwortb 
is your model, and tbe very arbiter of your 
opinions. Sbe must be a remarkable young 
woman." 

Witb no disturbance of manner Frank replied 
ingenuously : 

"I do not tbink tbat I owe so mucb to wbat 
Miss Eose said as to wbat sbe was berself." 

" You mean tbat sbe drew you to ber by tbe 
cbarms of ber person more tban by ber conver- 
sation?" 

"No, not tbat. I was tbinking of tbe influence 
wbicb I bave derived from tbat family in my own 
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art. What Dr. Wentworth and his family said 
was certainly more instructive to me than any- 
thing I had ever heard until then. It was he 
that urged me to study Euskin. We were sitting 
on the door-step one evening, and Miss Eose was 
questioning her father about some statement of 
Euskin's that seemed extravagant. He replied : — 

" * It is extravagant, my dear. Euskin is full 
of wildness, and tangles himself up with himself 
like a vine twisting on itself. You read Euskin 
just as you explore a region, finding many trea- 
sures and much that you avoid. He has his briar 
thickets, his contorted trees, his muddy morasses. 
But, taken as a whole, the landscape is rich and 
grand. Euskin is like a forest, on whose edges 
and in ^whose depths are many noxious plants ; 
but these bear no proportion to the magnitude of 
the woods, the grandeur of the trees, and the sub- 
limity, in winter and summer, of the music which 
the wind draws from their boughs and tops.' 

"Then, turning to me, he said : — 

" * Have you studied Euskin ?' 

** I replied— * I have read portions — extracts — 
from his works.' 

** After a pause, he said, in a very gentle way. 
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in an undertone, but earnestly — * My young friend, 
Boskin is not to be read in extracts, nor simply 
read either. You ought to take him as an infec- 
tion. He should throw you into a fever. The 
whole system should be pervaded by it. He is 
like those diseases which renovate the system. 
Do not try to check it. Let it run its full period. 
Afterward you will recover well; you will throw 
off much. You will retain, perhaps, little. But 
your whole constitution will be changed. You 
will observe differently, think differently, reason 
differently, all the rest of your life.* 

** * But, father,' said Eose, * is it not a pity that 
one so good should not be better?' 

" * Certainly it is. What then ? We are glad 
to gather thirty bushels of wheat from an acre of 
ground, but there were two tons of straw and chaff 
required to grow the wheat Would you have a 
man all grain ? Yet worshipping is natural, and 
our first drift, when one affects us weU, is to begin 
shaping him in our thoughts to an ideal perfect- 
ness. Then comes the shock of disclosure. Every- 
body is imperfect, and strong natures, strong 
enough to overturn old errors and fight great 
battles, are likely to be too strong to walk 
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safely in harness and drag our phaetons and 
chaises.' " 

Frank had been led along by his reminiscences 
till he forgot the point he had started for. After 
a moment's pause he started up. 

" Oh, mother, I forgot to say the only thing I 
meant to — that which I most felt in the Went- 
worths was the intimate relationship and personal 
sympathy which existed between them and nature^ 
Her father has brought Miss Eose up to feel that 
all of nature is, literally but a way which God has 
of making known to us His feelings, tastes, and 
thoughts. It was so from her infancy that sounds, 
colours, forms, phenomena, did not stand for mere 
science, but suggested a living presence. It was 
unconscious. Others went to nature. She dwelt 
in it always. I had never before met with such 
deep insight, such a pure love, such reverent 
admiration, such fulness and richness of know- 
ledge, in a young person, too, most accomplished 
and attractive." 

" I should have thought, Frank, that such charms 
would have been irresistible." 

His only reply was — 

" Too unequal ; too unequal." 
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Thfk irinter rolled away speedily. Frank Esel 
w<M» never so little pleased with the result of his 
irork. He had never laboured so hard. But men 
beginning new courses are like ploughed meadows. 
The roughness and waste are indispensable pre- 
cursors of the new sward. Frank never had 
advanced so far, and yet never seemed to himself 
to have moved so little. But, as this was his 
appointed lifework, he came out of repeated dis- 
couragements with renewed courage, and kept 
bravely on. 

Already Spring had supplanted Winter, and 
now Summer was fulfilling the tender prophecies 
of Spring. It was full time for him to leave the 
dty. But this year his mother would go with 
him ; and, early in July, Frank, in over measure 
of joy, found himself again in Norwood, and among 
friends that he had learned to regard as his bene- 
factors. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LEAVING COLLEGE. 

Barton's four years were ended. The senior 
vacation had come and passed. He had won the 
first honours of his class, and there was not a 
member of the class — ^not even the two who had 
most nearly between his rivals — that did not 
heartily accord to him the first rank. He was 
not simply first as a student, but as a good feUow. 
None led him in athletic exercises. In a certain 
degree he was accessible, familiar, and most gay 
and social ; yet it was with a reserve that showed 
that he did not carry all his nature on his 
sleeve. 

He was one of the men whom close study had 
not invalidated. He was, if possible, more vigo- 
rous and elastic than when he entered college. 
When he returned to take the honours of his class 
at commencement, it was agreed by every young 
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lady of taste that a finer form and nobler face had 
neven been seen in those streets. 

His townsmen were rightly prond of Barton's 
distinction. His father was universally respected. 
Barton himself was popular. His intimate friends 
were among the most influential citizens. All Nor- 
wood looked forward this year to the Commence- 
ment-day, and it seemed as if the town itself was 
about to go over to Amherst on the occasion. 

Tommy Taft, too, was to go I This was Dr. 
Wentworth's arrangement. Nor had he ever 
done a kinder thing. To go to Amherst and see 
his boy, Barton, receive the first honours, was a 
glimpse of paradise I What these honours were 
to be he had not the slightest idea. He was in 
much uncertainty as to the nature of a college. 
Was it a sort of factory ? The distant buildings, 
which he had often looked at through his spy- 
glass — a relic of his sea-faring life — might easily 
be mistaken for miUs. Did they drill boys there, 
as on shipboard ? or what on earth did they do ? 
When Barton explained their studies and recita- 
tions, Tommy looked wise and nodded his head 
knowingly, but it is doubtful if he had any very 
luminous ideas on the subject. 



I 
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The Commencement-day proper was on Wed- 
nesday, but there were services on Tuesday which 
Dr. Wentworth wished to hear, and duties which, 
as a trustee, he had to perform, which required 
him to go over on Tuesday. Tommy Taft was " 
to come over on Wednesday in an early convey- 
ance arranged for this occasion. 

The morning came. Eose and her mother were 
ready. The Doctor would let his own horses rest, 
and Hiram Beers was to come with a stylish team 
and open carriage. 

He came promptly upon appointment. The 
boys cheered him as he left the stable. His deep 
chestnut-coloured Morgan horses — matched to a 
hair, — and, what is more rare, matched in gait 
and spirit, — came out of the yard on tiptoe. They 
did not rear, nor run sideways, nor kick. 

"That would do under saddle," said Hiram; 
" but when the harness is put on, sech things is 
immoralities in horses. Why, them nags is well 
brought up. They are just like good boys goin' 
to meetin' on Sabbath-day ; they don't play, 
though they may giggle a little." 

Down the street went Hiram, looking neither 
to the right or left, though every soul, right and 
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left, was looking at him. Do you suppose he 
didn't feel it? 

"Wal," said Tommy to him, as Hiram was 
loosening one strap, drawing another a hole tighter, 
dressing a lock of hair under the headpiece to 
tassel below the eyes, and tucking up his pets 
generally — "wal, Hiram, you've done it this 
time." 

" Of course I have. Tommy. Why not ? " 

** You've got a pretty pair of gulls there, — ^a 
pretty pair as ever I laid eyes on. A fellow 
might be proud of bein' captain in such a consam." 

** Wal, suppose I am proud. Tommy. What 
may a fellow be proud of, if he mayn't be proud 
when he's got sech a team as that afore him, and 
sech folks behind him as I'm goin' to drive ? I 
teU you Wentworth's a whole team, and his wife's 
a woman, I teU ye! and Eose," said Hiram, 
slapping his leg in a kind of ecstacy, " Eose is — 
well, she's enough to make a feUer ctoss 'cause 
he ain't young and handsome and rich, and she in 
love with him ! I teU you. Tommy, I'm out for 
a day of it. And it's my opinion that Solomon, 
in all his glory, never went over to commence- 
ment rigged out like this." 
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The conversation was cut short by the arrival 
of the Cathcarts. Dr. Buell and Judge Bacon 
were to go over, and Mr. Brett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Templeton, and several families besides. This 
year all Norwood felt complimiBnted that one of 
its boys was to carry off the honours. 

Hiram took the lead. Not a smile was on his 
fece. His small eyes flashed out from under his 
projecting eyebrows with uncommon brightness, 
and his good spirits showed themselves in endless 
speeches to his horses ; in salutations to every- 
body that he met, whether he knew them or not. 

Hiram rounded up with a driver's flourish be- 
fore the house at which the Doctor and his party 
had taken rooms. 

Already the town was astir with excitement. 
Commencement-week is the one week of the year 
that every family, from the highest to the lowest, 
feels alike. Commencement-day is the rival of 
Thanksgiving-day. New England has always been 
economical of holidays. Christmas she threw 
away with indignant emphasis, as stained and 
spattered with Papal superstition. The only two 
festivals were Thanksgiving-day and Fast-day — 
the last to put in the seed with, and the former 
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to celebrate the year's harvest. New England 
never made provision for amusements. 

On the next morning Eose was called early, 
for her father wished to see the sunrise from the 
college chapel-tower. Many men graduate from 
Amherst without knowing that they leave behind 
them unseen one of the fairest sights that will 
ever bless their eyes — a sunrise from the chapel 
tower. 

It was yet a half-hour before the sun would 
come over the Pelham hills ; but the east was all 
aglow. Scuds and scarfs of cloud seemed shot 
np from below the horizon as if from a crater of 
colours. Long beams of light rayed out, fanform, 
as if there had been a fibrous structure to the 
light 

They had scarcely turned to look upon this 
flaming East before they were joined by Barton 
Cathcart, who had in some unaccountable man- 
ner learned of Kose's intention to see the sunrise 
upon the valley of the Connecticut. 

They had hardly exchanged greetings when the 
sun shot its light along the notched ridges of the 
hills on the south, of which Mount Holyoke and 
Mount Tom are the westward summits. 
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At the same instant it glowed along the west, 
and upon Sugar-loaf at the north. In a moment 
more the valley, in its length and breadth, was 
full of light. A slender film of white hovered 
along the line of the Connecticut river. Beyond 
it, shining out and glittering, the white-housed 
villages looked out from among the trees on the 
far hill-sides. 

" This is a scene less admirable but more 
lovely," said Dr. Wentworth, " than many which 
men travel far to see." 

"Father, you have seen the sun rise on the 
Eigi and upon other Swiss mountains ? " 

**Tes. It is a sight of unequalled grandeur; 
but from high mountains the landscape is gene- 
ralised by its distance from the eye. It excites 
the imagination more than the feelings. It in- 
spires a kind of separateness and lonesomeness, 
which seem to be constituent elements of the 
sentiment of grandeur. 

"But if one would feel nearness and affection 
— perhaps lower but more pleasurable emotions 
— he must be near the objects seen. A hill for 
prospect should be so placed as to get a wide view 
without great elevation," 
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"^ fiutan," said Bose, ^^is this a fayourite re- 
Kttcf thestndents?" 

^ I suspect not^'' said Barton, smiling as if the 
idea were even comical. '^I have been here 
many scores of times, both at morning and at 
erening, and I remember to have met bnt once 
or twice any of the boys here. Indeed, I have 
been attracted to it by its solitude." 

"Ton must have seen this valley in many fine 
varieties of atmosphere," said the Doctor, '*if you 
have frequented this place. Few persons that I 
meet seem to have been struck with the variety 
which nature produces by vaporous vestments. 
We notice the atmosphere in its extreme con- 
ditions, but not in all the fine intermediate gradap 
tioDS. The world puts on a thousand garments, 
and seldom two alike. Men and women are so 
busy with their own apparel that they have no 
time to behold the wonderful vestures which 
God lets down upon the earth." 

Barton's appearance was striking. Eose's pre- 
sence, his own approaching farewell to the scenes 
of so much enjoyment, stirred him to the utmost 
feeling. But, according to his nature, he re- 
pressed all signs of it, and grew calm as he 
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grew intense. Yet the light came through. His 
face had a high and commanding look, and every 
word he spoke came as a tone comes from a 
chord well strung. Yet there was no stolen glance 
at Eose. There was neither hiding nor revealing. 
There was on both parts simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness. 

" Some mornings there must have been which 
stand out in your memory with peculiar force ? " 
said Bose. 

"Scarcely two have been alike. But some 
few stand out with extraordinary distinctness. 
One morning I came up here when the whole 
valley lay tranquilly in a fog. Only the tops 
of Holyoke and Tom appeared, and they were 
like islands in a wide sea. It was very impres- 
sive. It seemed as if a flood had submerged the 
earth and drowned all the living people, and I 
w«is left a soKtary spectator, looking out over 
this wide, desolate, and silent sea. But so soon 
as the sun rose, its action was magical. There 
seem to be in vapour very different degrees of 
sensibility to the sunlight. It is often sluggish, 
and is little affected by hours of sunshine. But 
this morning no sooner did the rays pierce it 

VOL. II. M 
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than it began to writhe and twist and roll np 
in all forms of convolution, as if suffering pain. 
In a moment openings appeared, through which 
I saw the earth beneath, and the first distinct 
picture happened to be Norwood itseK, which I 
looked down upon as through an open window 
in the heavens whose sides shut out all else. 
The whole scene lasted scarcely half an hour." 

" What was the other one ? " 

"It was an evening scene. I was on the east 
side of the college, when I noticed a singular 
glow in the air. The grove, the students, every- 
thing seemed roseate. I knew that something 
was going on worth seeing,^ and made for this 
place as speedily as possible. The scene that 
burst on me was wonderful. The heavens seemed 
to be drenched with rose colour. All the West 
glowed with it. It ascended to the zenith. It 
seemed to pour over and down to the very hori- 
zon in the East A slight haze, or rather scales 
of tliin vapour, filled the hemisphere, and these 
were saturated with rose colour. Gradually it 
changed to flame colour, and then the landscape 
was more wonderful still. Fearful it was. It 
seemed to be like a universal conflagration. I 
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thought of the language of prophecy, When the 
moon shall be turned to blood, and of that Great 
Day when the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat. The whole world stood in an unnatural 
trance, and the most familiar things looked wild 
and almost fearful. But the vision was of short 
duration. Suddenly, and while I was looking, 
the colour was caught up again out of the air. 
Things resumed their common look, and the 
glory had left no eflfects behind." 

"No eflfects?" said Kose. "Did it not leave 
its eflTect upon your mind? Did it not leave a 
new colour in the imagination ? new conceptions 
of Divine power ? " 

** In truth it did. It awakened all my mother 
in me." 

"What?" 

"My mother has the sense of infiniteness and 
mysteriousness more than any that I have ever 
known. Something of her spirit I have in- 
herited." 

"I know what you mean," said Kose, quickly. 

" This is the true moral effect," said Dr. Went- 
worth, " of the more impressive natural pheno- 
mena. Men grow intensely egotistical. They 
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are saturated in human life, as if God had made 
nothing but men, and men only in their every- 
day uses and employments. Whatever gives a 
shock to this trite egotism, and awakens, even for 
a moment, in men a sense of God's presence in 
all nature, cannot but inspire a more wholesome 
spirit than that which usually frets and wears out 
the over-busy day." 

Barton and Eose had met during his college 
course several times. Yet, their intercourse 
had been so different from former days, when 
they met every week, that it was in effect sepa- 
ration. 

Those who are ripe and fixed in their opinions 
may be separated long without losing sympathy 
or acquaintance. But in youth, when the mind 
is just opening, when opinions are changing, and 
while the whole character is subject every year to 
the impress of new forces, a long separation is, 
virtually, the loss of acquaintance, particularly 
with persons of a deep nature. Conscious of 
great changes in themselves, and supposing like 
ones to have taken place in others, there is an 
exquisite curiosity to know each other again, and 
to prove whether both have grown in sympathy 
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toward a common centre, or whether develop- 
ment has been dissimilar and repellant. There 
is in every sensitive soul a fine jealousy that re- 
fuses, after long separation, to be taken again 
at the old estimate. Barton did not commit 
the mistake, either in manner or feeling, of 
saying: 

"We shall be intimate now just as we were 
four years ago ! " His manner said, " Four years 
ago, as boys and girls, we were friends. You 
have passed on to a higher level." 

Bose had more than attained to the utmost 
bounds which his imagination had ever placed 
for improvement. Barton, more than ever, felt 
in her presence a kind of hopelessness. His love 
for Eose had with manhood gained strength and 
breadth. The interviews during his senior vacap 
tion had shown no change in her but the regular 
and beautiful evolution of a nature that had 
inherited without struggle the harmony which in 
others comes by violent conflicts, or not at alL 
If she had seemed good and noble before, she 
seemed to his riper judgment yet lovelier, and 
further removed from need of him. 

But the consciousness of a feeling far deeper 
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than he supposed Bose suspected, the eonstraint 
which he laid upon it^ the attempt which he made 
to leave Bose free from the slightest pressure of 
his wishes and feelings, wrought a kind of formal 
manner — ^at times, almost coldness. He was not 
acting from a selfish pride, unduly solicitous for 
his own standing, but from a high and conscien- 
tious determination not to embarrass the woman 
whom he most honoured and loved. 

When Tommy Taft reached Amherst on Com- 
mencement-day, his first desire was to ascend the 
hill, and inspect the college buildings. 

He had not half satisfied his curiosity when 
he was warned that, if he would hear the 
speaking, he must make haste to the church 
where the Commencement exercises were to be 
held. 

Hither flocked rustic beauties. Hither streamed 
hundreds of honest-faced farmers, whose sons 
were in college, or had been. The procession was 
advancing, and the band of music was filling all 
the air with exhilarating sounds. All was excite- 
ment and bustle. 

By great boldness and some strength. Tommy 
forced himself near the front of the gallery. 
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where he could see and hear alL A sly use of 
his wooden leg was of great service. Did any 
one refuse to move, Tommy, accidentally put- 
ting his wooden leg upon his toe, never failed 
to produce a sudden retraction of that mem- 
ber. Of course, as he deftly slipped himself 
forward into the crevice thus opened, he was 
quite unconscious of any mischief. Any one 
could see that who looked upon his hard, un- 
moving face. 

Through all the weary variety Tommy kept 
watch. Others changed places, went out and 
returned, but not Tommy Taft. He came there 
to see Barton graduate, and that he meant to 
see, without regard to time or fatigue. The heat 
was great, but Tommy had found greater in the 
tropics. He wiped his face with his great red 
cotton handkerchief, with such vigorous rubs that 
one feared lest his features should disappear under 
such a currying process. He joined heartily in 
all the applause which was given one by one to 
the speakers. But when, at length. Barton ap- 
peared, the old man seemed in raptures. 

" Now you'll hear him. That's the boy I Now, 
hark!" 
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At the passages which elicited commendation. 
Tommy's foot joined in with an emphasis that 
left nothing to be desired in the way of noise. 

Far different were Bachel Cathcart's feelings. 
Not far from her son she sat, and when he rose 
it seemed to her more as a vision than a reality. 
Was this indeed her own son ? the very babe that 
she had brought forth ? the child which she had 
tended? the boy that she reared? the Uttle 
farmer that rose in her memory as he used to 
appear when at work? She was like one in a 
dream. His voice sounded strange in her ears. 
This great crowd of people, aU looking up 
with admiration and sympathy, and her own 
son the centre and cause of all! She scarcely 
heard what he said. When loud plaudits startled 
her, she looked as one roused from reverie. 
At length the valedictory was delivered. It was 
indeed a farewell. Barton had felt in his very 
soul, and probably more than any of his class- 
mates, the full sentiment of parting, and it gave 
a tenderness and solemnity to both his words 
and manner, which touched all the audience to 
tears. 

When the services were closed, many there 
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were who congratulated Barton. But, with a fine 
delicacy, there were more who ofiered respectful 
congratulations to 'Biah Cathcart and Rachel. 
Both seemed wiUing to avoid their son in such a 
crowd. They extricated themselves from the 
throng, and repaired to their lodgings, that none 
might look upon the joy of a family whose love 
and pride had that day been so signally blessed. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

DOCTOB BUELL's SOBBOW. 

The trustees of Norwood Academy consulted the 
uniyersal wish when they appointed Barton Cath- 
cart to take charge of the institution. He did 
not long hesitate. Local prejudice in Barton's 
case was disarmed, and none more ardently urged 
him to accept than those who had best known him 
from his boyhood. On the other hand, there 
were weighty reasons for assuming this position. 
It gave him an immediate pecuniary support. It 
spared him a precipitate choice of his profession. 
It brought him home for a term of years to his 
family, and especially to his mother. When the 
transition from boyhood takes place, men are apt 
to assert their individuality with some jealousy of 
parental interference, and break away in search 
of their own liberty. After manhood is reached, 
and something of the world is learned, men go 
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back to their homes with a love which is no 
longer a mere childish feeling, but an educated 
affection, competent to weigh and measure. This 
second love of a child to its parents is so much 
richer, deeper, and more enduring than any other, 
that it is worth any price of intermediate suffering. 

But another reason more influential than all was, 
perhaps, the least demonstrative in his thoughts. 
He would be near to Eose Wentworth. 

In this case, as in so many others, in the life 
of every honourable nature, his feeUngs proved 
wiser than any mere reasonings would have done. 
Kose was not' one likely to " fall in love." She 
might grow to love. But it would be a gradual 
unfolding. 

Being richly benevolent, affable with all, buoy- 
ant in spirits, one not deeply acquainted with her 
nature would be apt to imagine himself rapidly 
advancing in her good graces, and would flatter 
himself that he had secured a sympathy which 
might be carried forward by his own will to every 
range of love. But, in a full and large nature, 
friendliness is but the outer court, love is the holy 
of holies. Into that enters only the ordained of God. 

If Barton had been far wiser than he was in 
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reading the secrets of the heart, he could not 
have done better than by leaving his hopes to 
Time, and to the results of a renewed intercourse, 
no longer as children, but as man and woman de- 
veloped by study, and ripened by some degree 
of experience in adult life. 

Barton entered upon his duties with a calm 
earnestness which marked his nature. His spirit 
was soon felt in the whole schooL Before the 
winter closed, the Academy was filled to its utmost 
capacity. Selecting his own assistants, he brought 
to his aid those who would work in fall sympathy 
with him. 

He did not confine his efforts to the school alone. 
The village Lyceum opened for him a sphere of 
activity which he was not slow to enter. 

He was foremost among the young men in all 
exhilarating and manly sports. He joined- a mili- 
tary company, and becoming deeply interested in 
military science, soon rose to the command. In 
these and various other ways. Barton preserved 
vigorous health, and that sympathy with active 
daily life which prevented him from sinking into 
the recluse habits of a mere student, and from 
every trace or trait of pedagogic formality. 
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In school he was the master, and out of school 
the genial leader of his boys, and in both spheres 
ruled them apparently without an effort. 

It was during this winter and spring of 1858 
that two events occurred that produced the great- 
est effects upon his after life. Before entering 
upon the first and most momentous, it is necessary 
to precede it by some notice of events which were 
in many respects intimately concerned with it. 

Our readers have already formed some opinion 
of Dr. Buell. But thus far it has been casual and 
exterior. We must ask them now to go with us 
to the parson's house, and to see him in his family 
life, with all its peculiarities. 

The minister's house was as white as paint 
could make itj and its window-blinds were of no 
flimsy Paris-green colour, but of a good old- 
fashioned green — ^so green thatj you would almost 
think it black. Not a blind is open on the front 
— all is dosed, orderly, clean. A fix>nt-door yard 
there is ; in one comer, an elm-tree, whose wide- 
curving branches were the only graceful thing 
about the place; a row of maple-trees kept in 
a line along one side of the yard ; and in the far 
comer, a clump of lilacs, seven or eight stems 
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springing &om a centre, and grown ahnost to the 
dimensions of trees. 

At the back of the honse was a yegetable 
garden; and, at the fetr end, a stable large enough 
fofr a cow and a horse, and for the shelter of an 
Qld-fitshioned chaise. An outlying lot of land 
sofficed to furnish the hay reqnired for the horse 
and cow, and a small strip was devoted to pota- 
toes. The horse was the parson's £Biyoarite. He 
literally had no faults. He was never known to 
kick, or to bite anything but food. Hay consti- 
tuting his principal food, a larger quantity was 
required than would have been if oats or com 
had furnished more concentrated nourishment in 
smaller bulk. Nature, ever kind to her creatures, 
gradually enlarged the barrel of the horse until 
his belly was puffed out far beyond any require- 
ments of beauty. A large, mild, and sleepy eye 
revealed but half the quietness of his disposition. 
His legs might be handled by boys. You might 
sit down safely between his hind legs. There was 
no liberty which you could not take, except that 
of fast driving. You might pour a bushel of 
potatoes suddenly upon his haunches without pro- 
ducing excitement — not, however, because he was 
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lifeless, but from mere self-possession ; for a peck 
of oats (a rarity seldom ventured !) at the other 
extremity quickly showed that there was life in 
him. 

He was safe. *' Slow and sure," was his maxim. 
When the good parson was once seated in the 
chaise, the events were as follows : when the self- 
possessed animal, with his head and neck declining 
a little below the line of his back, felt the reins in 
the Doctor's hands, he opened his eyes; and 
having been standing on his three legs, the fourth 
crooked up and resting on the edge of the hoof, 
he brought them all squarely under him, as if 
saying, "I am all here, sir!" Next the Doctor 
pulled both reins, and they were pulled. Then 
he lapped them both upon his back, with a gentle 
slap, and pulled one of them with some decision. 
The time had come. The horse started, walked 
into the road, and then, after several admonitions, 
fell into an easy jog, which satisfied the parson's 
ambition. But no persuasion could carry that 
trot up the slightest rise in the ground. It was 
this habit of stopping early in ascending and 
starting again late in descending hills, that secured 
to this matchless horse long life and immunity 
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from strains. Dr. Buell innocently told Hiram 
Beers that he never used a bottle of liniment in 
his life I 

Hiram waited till the parson was out of hearing, 
and then discoursed : 

"Wal, rd bet on that! Bottle of liniment! 
I should as soon think of liniment on a hoe-handle 
or a gun-stock! That horse thinks it's always 
Sunday, and that he's goin' to a funeral all the 
while. I'd give any body five dollars to git three 
miles an hour of that crittur ! If there was two 
of 'em, they wouldn't go a mile an hour ; and four 
such horses — good gracious ! it would take a yoke 
of oxen to start 'em anyhow." 

If you enter the front door of the minister's 
house the walls will shine upon you with the 
unblemished whiteness of "hard-finish." Not a 
spot of dirt, not an engraving, not a picture, was 
allowed to mar the fair expanse. The ceiling 
was white and glistening, the side walls were 
white; enter the parlour, a large room, consecrated 
to company, and if the walls had been cut through 
banks of snow could not have been whiter or 
colder. The sitting-room was white and clean. 
The chambers were all white and all dean, and 
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every chamber was like every other one, and they 
altogether lay like half-a-dozen eggs in a nest. 

One or two extraordinary water-colour pictures, 
executed by his wife, as the last consummate 
efforts of her expiring school-days, had been 
framed in black, and now hung in the sitting- 
room. It always pleased Dr. Buell to have 
visitors notice them, and his invariable comment 
was, " My wife's paintings ! — when she was younger 
and less occupied. I am told that they are re- 
markable." They certainly were. 

A portrait also, much smoked and tanned, hung 
over the fire-place. It was grim and sharp-eyed. 
Very badly painted, one derived from it a pleasure 
in thinking, " Nobody ever looked like that !" 

The furniture of the house was very plain, in 
nowise tending to self-indulgence. The single 
symptom of luxurious ease was the rocking-chair. 

But if once you sat down in it the illusory 
notion of luxury vanished. It was wooden through- 
out Only if some one was sick in the house was 
there a cushion in it. Its joints by long use had 
formed a complaining habit, and you might in 
any part of the house know whether tl^e rocking- 
chair was in active use. We are obliged to say that 
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it was a treacherous chair. The rockers had been 
carved to such lines, that if you ventured beyond 
a very gentle motion the chair would give a back- 
ward lurch, as if going over; and there are few 
things more unsatis&ctory to a sober-minded 
person, careful of appearances, than to be carried 
over backwards in the midst of quiet conversation. 
It is true that the chair never did go over. The 
diape of the rocker was such, that when the 
victim had spread his arms and flirted his legs 
into the air, in an involuntary effort at equili- 
brium, the chair stopped and set itself firmly, as 
if it had been blocked, returning again to its 
normal state only upon a violent effort of its 
occupant. The neighbours were aware of this pro- 
pensity, and avoided the chair. Strangers usually 
had an experience with it. The good Doctor, or 
his wife for the hundredth time, re-assuring them, 
" Don't be alarmed. It won't go over. I never 
knew anybody to fall ! " 

The Doctor's study was the room of the house. 
Two sides thereof were occupied by shelves laden 
with books. The supply of theology was large. 
The critical apparatus for studying both the clas- 
sical languages and the Hebrew tongue was ample. 
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Histories, sacred and profane abounded. Select 
English literature was represented. The Doctor's 
excellent sense was shown in the exclusion &om 
his library of aU novels, against which, if we were 
not writing a history which admits of no delay, 
we should pause to speak. The * Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,' Milton's * Paradise Lost,' Scott's * Lady of 
the Lake,' and kindred poems, * Don Quixote,' and 
two or three of the Waverley series, were found 
there. But these were not, in his judgment, pro- 
perly to be called novels. They were beneficial 
stories. By novels he meant ** fictions of an inju- 
rious tendency." Accordingly, while he admitted 
that stories might be sparingly read, novels were 
always to be avoided. 

The order of the Doctor's study was extreme.. 
Eegularity had well nigh become formality. 
Could all his books have been of one size, or 
could each shelf have presented an even line of 
well-matched books, it would have pleased him 
well. 

But in spite of him his books would be pictu- 
resque. Some were in paper, and some in leather ; 
some were of octavo size, and some duodecimo ; 
some few had gilt backs, and others sombre black ; 
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paper backs in red, in green, in blue, in gray, 
and russet, still added to the mixture. Some fat 
and thick books stood in a good-natured way, as 
if saying, — ^'^ We've got all we want inside!" 
while, next to them, some thin volume would 
look as if pinched in its stomach and for ever 
hungry for contents. There were aristocratic 
volumes — ^tall, most respectable, and self-import- 
ant; and next to these, perhaps, a dumpy little 
volume, squat, like an asthmatic shoemaker. 

Even Dr. Buell, when the afternoon sun poured 
a yellow light into his favourite study, and lit up 
all the various faces of his books, was conscious 
in a dim way that there was something more 
pleasant in their looks than their mere order 
could account for. But ideality had been well 
nigh left out in the composition of his mind ; and 
the logical faculty, strong by nature, had struck 
out its roots by use into all the ground, with such 
resolute and exhausting growth, that the imagi- 
nation, like a fruit tree caught in a forest, could 
never grow larger than a bush, and bore neither 
fruit nor blossom. 

He was thoroughly good. Conscience pene- 
trated every faculty of his mind, and gave rest 
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to none of them. As not unusually happens, 
he felt most condemned for those very qualities 
in which he excelled. Neither weather, nor 
weariness, nor occupation, nor sickness in any 
common measure, could hold him back from 
those ministrations which he had assumed. Un- 
selfish to a degree unusual even with the bene- 
volent, he reproached himself every day with 
self-indulgence. Never sparing himself or his 
time when the poor or the sick needed his minis- 
terial oflBces, he carried in his heart a feeling 
that he was guilty of much waste of time and of 
negligence in the best use of that time which he 
employed. 

Wjith the material world he had no other re- 
lations than such €is served the practical and 
material wants of men. There was little beauty 
to him in the seasons, though much of usefulness. 
Colours had little charm for him. Forms seldom 
attracted Jiis notice. In short, the artist's eye, and 
the poet's sympathy for nature, seemed utterly 
foreign to his mind. 

Mrs. Buell was one of those women who, alone, 
are feeble and colourless, but who, when joined 
to others, derive to themselves the strength and 
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character of their surroundings. Like a vine, she 
had all the strength of the tree around which 
she twined and upon which she grew. Her 
Other's house had been always the home of 
ministers visiting the town. She was educated to 
regard ministers of the Gospel as the complete 
ideals of manhood. When the prospect arose 
before her of being a minister's wife, she could 
hardly convince herself that the Lord had re- 
served for her so great a mercy. To her natural 
and ardent love of Dr. Buell as a man, she added 
the uttermost reverence for his oflBce, and her 
household duties seemed to her a perpetual 
religious service, as much so as if she had lived 
in a temple, he a priest and she priestess. With 
a sweet confiding nature she accepted her hus- 
band's mind, and only used her own when his 
was not at hand. She never disputed his word 
or doubted his wisdom. And when, inadvertently, 
she expressed views not in agreement with his, 
the moment he disagreed with her she yielded 
and changed her opinion as if a God had spoken 
to her. This was not a grudging submission, 
nor the fruit of duty, and still less was it in a 
subservient spirit. Like pure water, she took 
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the colour of the sky and clouds that lay above 
her. 

Of a sweet disposition, always inclined to do 
right almost without an effort, never doing enough? 
active beyond her strength, and neat to a degree 
that no description can measure, she made the 
parson's home almost happier than he thought it 
ought to be. 

"My dear Eliza, I sometimes am afraid that 
we have too many good things in this life. Our 
chastisements are so few and so light that I query 
whether God loves us, — " for whom he loveth he 
chasteneth." 

A slight blush of pleasure would come upon 
her delicate cheek. Sometimes she would say: 
— " If our boy had lived we should have been too 
happy." 

That boy died at twelve years of age. The 
neighbours thought that he was not a saint. 
Therein they differed with his mother. Besides 
him they had no children. That grief borne, 
all the rest of their life seemed tranquil and 
prosperous. 

Unconsciously and gradually her husband be- 
came her god. All that he did was right. All 
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that he said was true. He never made mistakes. 
Not to like her husband was to be bad, of course. 
To differ with him showed weakness of character. 
She repeated his sayings with an infantine sim- 
plicity. She wondered that other people did not 
talk more about him. Dr. Wentworth was a 
great man, because he was warmly attached to 
her husband. She would not hear a word against 
Tommy Taft; and she took every word of his 
speeches to her husband as literal and sober 
verity. 

• ^ There must be a seed of grace in him," she 
would say, " or he would not be so fond of good 
men." 

We may be sure that this did not escape 
Tommy's eye. He would call at the parson's 
house when he was pretty sure not to be at 
home. 

^ The Doctor's not at home, you say ? That's 
my luck! But what a blessin' to this town to 
have such a minister in't! Sez I to Hiram, 
t'other day, sez I, 'Hiram, you ought to be a 
better man than you be, seein' you have sech 
extraordinary preachin* and example.' But 
Hiram, you know, marm, though nowise vicious. 
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is not given to speritual things. More's the pity ! 
But what a privilege it must be to you, marm, 
to be his wife ! Eemarkable that sech a blessin' 
should be given to just one woman ! Your hus- 
band don't never swear, marm, does he ?" 

The start of unaffected amazement with which 
Mrs. Buell echoed the word "swear!" seemed 
infinitely gratifying to Tommy, who raised and 
lowered his shaggy eyebrows several times, say- 
ing, with each movement, — 

"Of course not — of course not. I knew he 
didn't. If anybody had told me that Dr. Buell 
swore, I wouldn't a b'lieved it on oath. Impos- 
sible ! impossible I Jest think of it — ^the Doctor 
swearin'. Oh, it's beautiful to see a man that 
don't swear and don't want to. But really, marm 
— when you see how wicked folks is — what ugly 
things they will do— don't you think its kind o' 
natural to swear? Not profane swearin', of 
course, but pious swearin'." 

"My dear," said Mrs. BueU to her husband, 
" don't you think Tommy Taft is near to the king- 
dom ? He seems to me to have much that's good 
in him. I can't but hope there's a work going 
on slowly in him." 
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" Yes — ^very slowly." 

For several winters Mra Buell had suflfered 
from colds. Each year her system seemed le68 
able to resist attacks and more and more weak- 
ened by them. She was herself not aware of 
danger. But her husband, instructed by Dr. 
Wentworth, was seriously uneasy. As winter 
drew near, her strength seemed failing. She 
struggled bravely and hopefully. But each month 
reduced the number of hours in which she could 
attend to household duties. Her face grew thin, 
but even more beautiful every week. Her eye 
was never brighter. Her cheek, like an October 
apple, showed by its brightness that the harvest 
time was drawing near. 

Not a word was spoken by either of them of 
that Great Fear, which was dimly disclosing itself 
to her, and which had long been defined and 
clearly visible to him. 

During the autumn. Dr. Buell had taken his 
wife, on various pretexts, to ride with him far 
oftener than was usual. As cold weather ap- 
proached, he prepared his house for winter with 
more care than ever before. New arrangements 
for heating were introduced. The windows were 
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calked and the doors Ksted to prevent drafts of 
air. Little by little the whole economy of the 
household revolved around this shadowy fear, of 
which no one spoke. Every one acted as if a 
danger impended, but no one uttered a word of it. 
Even to Dr. Wentworth, Parson Buell spoke with 
muflSed indirections, as though to put his fears 
into words would give them some advantage. 

This could not last. Little by little the invalid 
}delded one and another task, saying : 

"I don't know what ails me, but I grow so 
weak" 

In vain were tempting dishes prepared; and 
jellies, cordials, wines, with which parishioners 
filled the house, gave no strength. The white 
upon her countenance grew whiter, and the scarlet 
more intense. With a gentle reluctance, she gave 
up one after another of her household duties, but 
strove to fulfil little personal services to her hus- 
band. She looked over his linen every week, and 
languidly repaired any little break. She laid out 
for him his Sunday apparel, and saw that his clean 
white handkerchiefs were duly laid upon his coat. 
One by one, even these small but precious duties 
of love were taken from her, and she seemed to 
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herself, as by some invisible power, to be drifting 
further and further away from him. 

It was one brilliant Sabbath morning in January 
that she had prepared for her husband his white 
cravat, which for many years she had fondly placed 
upon his neck, and tied in a perfect bow, smooth- 
ing the ends, and by dainty touches here and there 
giving the look of neatness and simplicity for 
which Dr. Buell was noted. 

On this morning the bell tolled long for the 
minister. The deacons looked uneasily toward 
the door. Such a thing as tardiness was never 
known in Dr. Buell. What could keep him ? 

Deacon Trowbridge, big with an innocent sense 
of the importance of the matter, looked at the 
pulpit, then at Deacon Marble, then into the 
broad aisle, and then closed his eyes for a moment 
and cleared his throat. He repeated this service 
once or twice in an edifying manner, and then 
slowly rose and went over to Deacon Marble to 
consult. 

First one whispered and the other nodded, then 
the other whispered and the first one nodded; 
then both of them looked perplexed. Meanwhile 
the boys tittered; for while the deacons were 
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absorbed in each other, Dr. Buell had passed down 
the aisle and entered the pulpit, and his voice, 
opening the service, put a hasty end to the two 
deacons' perplexity. 

What had detained him ? 

When he came that morning for his cravat, his 
wife, with trembling hands, essayed her accus- 
tomed offices. She laid back the collar of his 
vest, raised his shirt collar, and sought to clasp 
his neck with the cravat, but her little strength 
was gone. Panting, and smiling sadly, she sought 
to cover the failure by pleating the cravat a little 
differently, and again rose to place it round her 
husband's neck. 

Her hand trembled and failed. Now, for the 
first time, the grief brought forth the confes- 
sion : 

*' Oh, my husband, I shall never do it again. I 
am dying, and I must leave you." 

Clasped in his bosom, she gave way to a par- 
oxysm of weeping. There was silence. Tears 
poured down his face. With ineffable tenderness 
he bore her to the bed, and kneeling down by her 
side, he poured out his thanksgiving for all her 
love and service to him, in broken sentences, wet 
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with tears, as if it were an ofiFering of flowers wet 
with dew, and in solemn simplicity he gave her 
back to God, from whose hand he had taken her. 
The clouds rolled away. From that moment both 
of them spoke of her death with tender frankness. 

When he arose in the pulpit that morning his 
voice did not falter. There was neither weakness 
nor excitement ; but there was an irresistible fer- 
vour. Once or twice he came so near to the 
expression of feeling that all the house grew still, 
and the ticking of the round clock on the singing 
gallery could be plainly heard all over the church. 
It was but a moment's weakness, and his strong 
heart overcame the tendency, and his work went 
on to the end unfalteringly. Few ever forgot the 
strange solemnity of that morning. 

Meanwhile a new energy seemed to fill the 
minister's soul. As he had been jealous always 
lest anything should withdraw him from his work, 
by any self-indulgence, so now he was afraid of 
the self-indulgence of sorrow. He left nothing 
unperformed that he had been wont to do. He 
visited the schools with even more fidelity than 
hitherto, he held his neighbourhood meetings, he 
was present at all the committees and various 
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circles, which fill up a parish life. But the moment 
his tasks were done he flew back to his wife's 
chamber. 

From her childhood his wife had been a member 
of the church, but, now that she was so soon to 
go forth from all temples made with hands, her 
husband's deepest anxiety was as to her full pre- 
paration for the great change. Not one word had 
he ever uttered to his congregation of the awful 
issues of the future, that he did not now feel in 
her behalf who so long had walked with him to 
the house of God. Day by day, he held up before 
her the searching tests by which, since the days 
of Jonathan Edwards, the more earnest New- 
England Christians have tried themselves. 

It would have been a great relief to his soul, if, 
instead of a gentle, languid submission to the will 
of God, she had been favoured with more earnest 
experiences. Her views of her own sinfulness 
were correct, but without great strength. Her 
faith was mild, but not strong. She was willing 
to go, but did not rejoice. She could not say, for 
a long time, that she was willing to leave her 
husband. StiU more trying was it that she had 
to confess, that she loved her husband more than 
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anything else. ,^ Her soul had as yet no wings, but 
would cling and brood in its nest. 

Her husband was jealous for the honour of his 
Master, and sincerely mourned that his beloved 
dung to him witli such utter and undivided love. 

Agate Bissell, who had lived in the house ever 
since Mrs. Buell ceased to leave her room, though 
profoundly sympathising with the minister in his 
religious views, yet had a sympathy with a woman's 
nature which enabled her to help both of them. 

"Why do you worry the poor child. Doctor? 
She can't give you up while the Lord keeps you 
both together! Seems to me it will be time 
enough to let go of you when the Lord takes off her 
hand. As long as we are living God wiU give us 
living grace, and he won't give us dying grace till 
it's time to die. What's the use of trying to feel 
like dying when you ain't dying — ^nor anywhere 
near it? It seems to me that folks that are 
afraid of not following the Lord, might sometimes 
be afraid of going before him when not called." 

Dr. Buell made no reply. He looked upon 
Agate with a thoughtfid, wondering look, as if 
grateful for unexpected help. At length he said, 
as if hoping help in other points — 
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" I have prayed tliat the Lord would make to 
her a fuller disclosure of his glory, and that he 
would give her such an assurance of her accept- 
ance, as would leave us a comforting evidence 
afterwards." 

" You want your wife to be submissive to God*s 
will. Are yaa submissive ? Are you willing that 
God shall show his sovereignty by giving just such 
a dying experience to this poor child as he pleases? 
She's been all her life clasping round you, tight as 
a vine, and she's grown so. Now you want her to 
unclasp and let go, just when she's so weak and 
trembling that she needs more than ever she did 
the support of leaning on and loving you. You 
are in danger of oppressing one of God's little 
ones, by putting the burdens of the strong upon 
her. And as for her evidences, I don't know why 
a whole life of consistent piety should be thrown 
away, while you are groping for feelings in a poor, 
feeble, dying creature, that is too weak to manage 
her thoughts or feelings." 

Dr. Buell was used to Agate Bissell's straight- 
forward sense, and now he was more than willing 
to take the implied rebuke continued in her words. 
Indeed, his solicitude, his fear of not being faithful, 
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his anxiety that nothing should be left undone in 
this last great experience of life — departure from 
it — ^had somewhat disturbed that nice judgment 
which he manifested in ministering to others in 
their last sicknesses. 

It was past the middle of February, and so near 
to March that already its searching winds were 
abroad, that the crisis of Mrs. Buell's disease was 
reached. On a Sunday morning, brilliant but 
blustering, Dr. Buell proceeded as usual to the 
church. His wife had not for a long time seemed so 
well. She lay propped up with pillows. Her wan 
and wasted face was refreshed this morning with 
a return of almost childlike beauty. Flowers 
brought by Rose Wentworth stood near. At her 
husband's appearance, a very sweet smile went 
over her fece, and as he stooped to kiss her, she 
whispered : " The Lord is very good. He sends 
me great peace to-day. Good-bye ! Come back 
again scJbn, dear husband ! " 

It was the Angel of Peace, whose wings were 
already bearing her up above all storms or sor- 
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Dr. Buell was gone scarce half an hour before 
the sufferer groaned with pain. For a few mo- 
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ments she seemed in anguish. Suddenly she 
placed her hands on her bosom as if something 
had given way. The experience of pain faded out 
of her face*— a sweet smile came. She seemed as 
if she was gazing at some surprising sight. Agate 
spake to her — spake again. It was vain ! Other 
sounds were now about her, and her voice was 
heard in other realms I 

Eose was sent to call Dr. Buell. He was in the 
closing passages of hia sermon when he saw the 
door of the church open and Eose enter. She 
cast upon him a beseeching look, and, then, as if 
hesitating, she turned and whispered to one who 
sat near. They both went out into the vestibule. 

Though agitated, his sense of duty in God's 
house inspired Dr. Buell to finish the morning 
services in every particular. It was not meet that 
his private feelings should disturb the services of 
the sanctuary ! 

No sooner had he come forth than Eose met 
him. Without waiting for her message, he said : 

** Let us hasten ! Is she worse ? " 

"No;— better!" 

"Is it so? God help me I" 

Bewildered and hardly conscious of surrounding 
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thingSy he entered the room where his wife lay. 
He gazed long upon her. Then, in a wandering way, 
he stretched ont his arms and called her, ^ Eliza ! 
Eliza ! " He sat down upon the side of her bed. 
He placed his hands upon her face. He took her 
poor little hand in his. There was the wedding- 
ring, and no other had she oyer worn ! All the 
past seemed to come back upon him. 

" Dead ? Impossible ! — ^Eliza ! speak ! just one 
word ! Speak ! Oh, my wife ! " 

Then with all the fond names which he had 
ever used, he plead with her. 

Agate and Kose withdrew — ^let us draw back ! 
This first sorrow is for the soul's self only, and for 
God! 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



THE TWO SEXTONS. 



" Good morning, Mr. Turftnould," said Tommy 
Taft. "Fine weather. Very busy you were 
yesterday ! — a solemn day." 

" Yes, Mr. Taft, a fine funeral — as fine a funeral 
as ever I see. Such lessons must have an effect 
on the careless and worldly." 

^ You must be a judge of sech matters, by this 
time, Turfmould ! " 

"I've been in my business nigh about thirty 
year. I've done most of the respectable buryin' 
hereabouts, and though I say it that shouldn't say 
it, I've £is good a judgment about a funeral as the 
next man ! " 

" I thought the hull country had turned out. I 
never saw so many folks in that church. There 
must have been fifty carriages." 

"Fifty? nearer a hundred! Then there was 
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six ministers from out of town, besides all that 
liyes here. Generally a funeral in the week time 
18 like a shadow in one spot. Bat yesterday it 
was a cloudy day all oyer town. Indeed, it was 
just like Sunday.** 

" Only a good deal more so.** 

" Yes — a good deal more sa It was certahily 
edifyin'." 

"Ah!" said Tommy Taft» with a look of great 
fflmplidty, " the ministers were all very weU, but 
£Dlks couldn't keep their eyes off fix)m you and 
that beautiful coffin." 

" A better coffin was never brought into town. 
Poor thing! I knew her taste. She was awfdl 
neat The last thing afore they put the linin' in 
I went myself and stood the coffin on end, and 
brushed it out, every crack and comer, just as she 
would have done herseli^ poor sufferin' creature, if 
she had been there. But she was a kind things- 
very good to folks in distress, and I felt like 
suitin' her if I could. I just said to myseli^ 
* Turfinould, this is the last time you can pay he^ 
back anything for all she did for your child, poor 
thing !' 

'* I tell yer, Mr. Taft, I never quite liked the 
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way that funeral was served on my child ! Tomp- 
kins hasn't got the feelin's that our profession 
requires. Do you s'pose I would take advantage 
of himy if he'd had a body in his housoj and one of 
his own bodies, too, a child, or a wife, or some- 
thin' like that ? That's no time to run a fellow, 
when he's doin' his own moumin.* Nobody loves 
his child any better'n I did mine. And there 
wasn't a puttier girl in this town, that was allowed 
on all hands. Yes, sir. They used to call her the 
lily of the grave-yard — they did. That was a 
delicate allusion to my bizness, you know. I 
hadn't expected that she'd drop off. When I got 
back from Squire Cheney's funeral, and was 
puttin' up my boss, Pete he came out, and looked 
at me a kind of wet and wild-like, and so I run 
past him, and went in. Oh, dear me 1 I don't like 
to tell about it. My wife she didn't say anything, 
and I didn'^t say anything, and Bhoda didn't say 
anything. She lay on the bed, and her hair hung 
down on the pillow, and her face was white— and 
her mother never cried, and couldn't ; she didn't 
look at me, nor at the poor child, neither, and 
didn't stir; and I never saw two folks look so 
much alike as they two did ; and both of 'm, you 
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know, was called Ehoda 1 I never was in sneh a 
peck of troubles. I thought I'd go for the 
minister, and then I thought of Dr. Wentworth, 
and just then who should open the door but the 
Doctor's Eose. She'd been comin' every day, and 
fetchin' things, and she loved Ehoda dearly. The 
child just worshipped Eose. Well, she came in 
and had some flowers, and she walked straight up 
to the bed, and said, * Ehoda, Ehoda!' and then 
she sort o' came to the meanin' of things; and she 
looked with her great blue eyes at the poor dead 
thing, with such a lovin' way, that I raly thought 
the child's face was gittin' brighter; and once 
I thought she was comin' to ; her face trembled 
like ; but it was just my eyesight, — you know 
when tears are movin' round you can't see very 
correct." 

At this he wiped his eyes with the back of his 
hand ; and drawing a large red handkerchief &om 
his pocket, he gave a sonorous blowing, sounding, 
as Tommy Taft said, like the rams' horns around 
Jericho. 

" Well, I was sittin' on the foot of the bed, 
tryin to git over it, when the door opened agin, 
and Ehoda's mother came in — ^that is my Ehoda 
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— ^my wife, jrou know, — and walked right np to 
the mother. And afore she had time to say a 
word, Bhoda she riz right up, and gave such a 
scream as never was heard afore, I do believe. It 
cum from the very heart Oh, Lord, how it hurt 
me ! * Bhody, Ehody,' sez I, * don't for pity 
sakes ! ' But I didn't need to say so, for that's 
the last time she ever opened her mouth. I don't 
wonder. There was a year's feelin' in that one 
scream, and it killed her. She sort o' fell in her 
mother's arms, and Bose and she got her on the 
bed, and she lay sleepin' like through the night, 
and in the momin' when the sun rose she was 
gone, and nobody knew when she breathed her 
last. And then I had two bodies in the house at 
a time. Providence don't often provide such 
materials for a fimeral. Well, I found it putty 
hard. Bose, she sent for Alice Cathcart, and 
they wouldn't let anybody touch her but them- 
selves ; and Bose, she put flowers 'round her, and 
said she was the sweetest flower of 'em all ; and 
Bose kept smilin' and cryin' softly all the time, — 
and was as gentle, and lovin', and careful of me 
as if I'd been her father ; and she cum to me 
when I sat in the door, next day, feelin' as if I 
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was dead inside and couldn't feel, only my head 
it went on thinkin', — she cum and read the Bible 
to me. At first I couldn't hear much, only her 
Yoioe was sweet and comfortin' ; but as she went 
on, I seemed to cum to myself just as she was 
readin', ^And Jems saidy Suffer little cMdren to 
eome unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. And he took them up in 
his arms, and put his hands upon them and blessed 
ihemJ It seemed as if I heard somebody say this 
in the air; and I felt as if I knew what had become 
of Bhody, and her mother, too— for she wam't 
more'n a child herself— and I bust into tears, and 
didn't feel as bad agin through the hull of it 
Well, at first I thought I should send down to 
Springfield for a fiineraL Tompkins hadn't done 
the right thing by me, and though we never had 
any words, we'd had more'n enough feelin's. He 
had a smooth way of edgin' into my custom. 
When young Brace was buried, everybody said 
I ought to have had it. 

" And then he hadn't no family of his own, and 
there wasn't no chance for me sometime, in like 
circumstances, you know. Well, this is the way 
I got out of it: I'd been sittin' still after Eose 
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left off readin', and I heard somebody talkin' in 
the room where Ehody was — both of 'em — and I 
went to the door, and there was Kose and Alice 
kneelin' down by the pillow, and Eose was prayin'. 
Such a sweet prayer I never did hear. It beat 
the minister all to nothin', and it was full of 
thanks, and as happy as a Spring bird is when 
he sets in the apple-trees yonder and sings ; and 
when she stopped I went back and sot down, 
and all my feelin's was changed, and I said : * Git 
thee behind me, Satan. Tompkins %hall have this 
fimeral;' and so he did. I'll say this for him, 
that I believe he tried to do about right. But 
nature is strong, you know, and I did think he, 
took on a leetle more than he need to. Mebbe 
if it had been me, I should have done so too. It 
makes a difference, you know, whose house a 
ftmeral's in. And when we was all in the car- 
riages, and the two coffins was in the hearse, — ^he 
wanted two hearses, but that would not be in 
good taste. I didn't like so much show, and be- 
sides, I knew the mother ought to keep her child 
close to her ; — and when the procession was ready, 
he came walkin' up to see, for the last time, if 
all was right, it wa'n't in human nature to keep 
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in his satisfaction with the occasion ! And when 
he mounted and sat down with the driver on the 
leadin' carriage, I do believe there wasn't so proud 
a man in this town. 

"Well, he was very kind though, and we've 
never had any words since then ; and, considerin' 
the temptations of the business, we are pretty 
good Mends ; and so I thought it fsiir, when the 
minister's wife was goin' to be buried, to show 
him some attention, so I asked him to officiate 
with me. Every body knew that it was my 
funeral, and, it looked right to let folks see that 
there wasn't no jealousy. I think such a great 
loss ought to produce a solemnizing effect on 
everybody, particularly the young. I always try 
to make my funerals means of grace to somebody. 
Everybody's got to die. Nobody dies but once, 
though, and any good you're goin' to git out of 
'em you must git then. So I thought I ought to 
ask Dr. Buell if he had anything specially im- 
provin' to suggest. But he turned as pale as 
ashes when he saw me, and shuddered all over as 
if he had a chill comin' on ; and Agate Bissell, she 
said, in a hurry like, as she pushed me out, that 
he wa'n't in a state of mind to see me. 
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" But I went over to Tompkins, and he and I 
consulted about it. 

" * Tompkins,' says I, * this is a peculiar occa- 
sion.' 

" * Yes,' says he, * it is. It's enough to make 
one's reputation.' 

" *Now I want,' says I, *to have just such a 
funeral as would suit her, so that if she could 
come back, she'd say, "I thank you, Mr. Turf- 
mould; you have done exactly to my mind." 
You know that if there was a woman in this town 
who hated dirt, she's that woman, and I think 
we're bound to respect her taste when she's gone 
just as much as if she's livin'.' 

" * Well,'' that's easy enough,' said Tompkins. 
* We can slick up everything with extra care, and 
have a double inspection of all the materials ' 

** * Well, that of course ; but I was thinkin' 
about the grave. You know you can't dig a grave 
and have no dirt. Deceive ourselves as we will, 
you know we've all got to come to it, — dust we 
are and to dust we return ; but then, you know, 
we can break the matter gently like, keep a large 
tarpaulin lyin' over the dirt, and then I mean to 
cover the outside box with turf^ which keeps the 
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gravel and stuff from rattlin' in when the coffin is 
down.' 

" * That's a good idea/ sez he, *and I think all 
your arrangements are good. They are new, and 
ought to be fashionable.' 

^ * I don't care for fashion,' says I. * I think it 
will be comfortin' to the minister and respectful 
to her memory. I've seen things managed quite 
the contrary. You know when Bidwell's wif© 
died, they put him in the coach with his sister-in- 
law, and they had always quarrelled, and they 
didn't mend matters that journey. Old Bidwell 
told me of it. Says he, * If I ever have another 
funeral you shall have it, Turfmould. Jones is 
no sort of a manager. He just spoilt my wife's 
whole fimeraL I never took a bit of comfort in 
it from beginning to end.' 

" *But Dr. Buell had no reason to say that,' 
gays Tompkins. * I am sure we did every thing 
that we could. I think Kyle beat himself with 
those flowers. I never saw such splendid funeral 
flowers. I didn't know what flowers was made for 
till I saw wreaths, and crosses, and dishes. Flowers 
is certainly very useful, and, if well managed, 
considerable profit may come from them.' " 
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For some reason Tommy Taft seemed to enjoy 
this exhibition of professional feeling with the 
utmost inward satisfaction. He let the sexton go 
on uninterrupted, except a word here and there 
to set him forward again." 

« Well, Mr. Turfmould," said Tommy, at length, 
" it's a serious loss to the town, but that's nothin' 
to what 'tis to Dr. Buell. I really pity him. 
There's no mistake the minister feels it. He acts 
as though he'd lost somethin', and didn't exactly 
know where to look for it." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE FRUIT OP SORROW. 



Nothing strikes all value out of the ordinary 
aflTairs of life so soon as sorrow. It works alike in 
all, but the deepest natures are the most affected 
by it. A single blow descends, and the world is 
changed, and rises before the eye as another crea- 
tion. Yesterday the soul surveyed its garden, 
to-morrow it will see only a wilderness. 

Sorrows work upon the soul as late rains do 
upon vegetation. All night a cold rain falls, and 
in the morning the leaves are gone. The coverts 
are no longer shady, trees hold up bare branches ; 
and the air, with every puff of wind, is filled with 
leaves languidly descending to the ground. After 
the first shock and excitement of grief, which 
sometimes carries the soul high up toward serene 
experiences, comes the reaction. The nerve of 
pleasure is paralyzed. All objects report themr 
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selves to the senses in sombre colours. Values 
are changed or destroyed. Life is empty and 
effort useless. In thoughtful natures next arise 
anxious questionings. The breaking up of the 
heart seems, for a time, to overturn the conclu- 
sions of the reason itself. Men doubt their most 
settled beliefs, and bold scepticisms invade the 
secret calm of Faith. While the nobler senti- 
ments are silent and torpid, there spring up in 
their place sudden repulsions and capricious 
disgusts. 

The valley and shadow of Death is not dreadful 
to those who pass through it, but to those who 
follow after but may not pass through ! 

Dr. Buell, whose simplicity was childlike, felt 
himself strangely tempted. Such terrible thoughts 
never before assaulted him. For a refuge he 
sought his study, that there in pious meditations 
and devotions he might combat the adversary. 

But, after a little, he fled out of it as from a 
furnace. Such horrible doubts assailed him — 
such wicked feelings coursed through his heart, 
that he almost believed himself given over of 
God. His very struggles increased his difficulty. 
They heightened the excitement, and carried him 

VOL. II. P 
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further from rest and nearer to a morbid condi- 
tion. His discourses on the first Sunday after 
the burial of his wife were even more impressive 
than usual, and his flock admired the faith which 
lifted him above such sorrow. On the second 
Sunday a marked change was visible. His sermon, 
like his own soul, was irregular and unbalanced. 
The quick eye of Dr. Wentworth discerned the 
minister's condition. Now it was that friendship 
could make itself felt. He affected to have much 
need of the minister. He carried him to-day in 
one direction to counsel a dying person — to- 
morrow he consulted him respecting some orphan 
cliildren. It was necessary, too, it seemed, that 
he should go with Dr. Wentworth to a school 
district lying remote from the village. During 
these rides, which were every day varied, he 
gently drew from the minister an account of his 
experiences, and prescribed so skilfully for both 
his moral and his physical need, that months of 
suffering, and perhaps the usefulness of his life, 
were saved. 

" Nothing exhausts vitality faster than the exer- 
tion of the will," said Dr. Wentworth. "Already 
the tone of your nerves is lost. You are still 
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further reducing yourself by attempting to re- 
strain and combat irregular and morbid action by 
simple will-power. The disease and the remedy 
are both of them exhausting you. Let yourself 
alone. Avoid solitude. Turn to the help of 
others. Take on business which will occupy 
without tasking your mind. Nothing is half so 
medicinal for our troubles as benevolent sympathy 
and occupation in the troubles of others. This is 
the true moral recreation." 

" But is it right, Doctor, that one should seek 
relief firom trouble sent of God, except by going 
to the hand that has afflicted ?" 

"He seeks God who accepts His laws," said 
the Doctor. "The best prepartion for personal 
communion is a devout fulfilment of the duties 
owed to God through natural laws. He who asks 
God's help should at least show respect to his 
laws, and not make prayer merely a petition for 
the suspension of the penalties of the violated 
laws of mind." 

Dr. Wentworth's efibrts availed so &r as to 
rescue the minister from the danger of breaking 
down in health. Little by little his spirits rose. 
Yet life seemed changed and emptied. He turned 
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all his powers into his ministerial work. A new 
fervour filled his preaching. His appeals became 
more tender and solemn. It was noticed that 
gradually the audience was filling up. Men 
listened with more earnestness. Week after week 
the community were moving together in one direc- 
tion, under the influence of the profoundest sentir 
ments which can inspire the human souL 

Judge Bacon was sitting [in Dr. Wentworth's 
library, one Sunday evening, and seemed unr 
usually talkative. Yet there was an emphasis 
and point not ordinarily observed in his half- 
negligent and polished manner. 

" The parson has a grand batttie on hand." 

•' Ah ! I don't understand ? " 

"Why, he has for several weeks past been 
sweeping around the people with his grand doc- 
trines; and now the circle is formed, and he is 
driving in toward the centre. Oh, you'll see rare 
slaying before long!" 

Dr. Wentworth made no answer, but sat as one 
who is meditating. 

'• You can see," said Judge Bacon, " every 
Sunday he advances a step. I've seen this thing 
before. I know how it will end. By and by there 
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Will come a break-down — ^then, like frightened 
sheep, a crowd will make a rush toward the 
church-doors, pell-mell. After a while a count 
will be made and the results published. The 
upshot of it will be, that while before one hundred 
selfish bustling disagreeable people lived outside 
of the church, afterwards they will live inside of 
the church— that's all ! " 

Still Dr. Wentworth made no reply. At length 
Judge Bacon said abruptly, — 

" Doctor, do you believe in revivals ?" 

^^ Certainly.'' 

" You surprise me ! I had supposed that you 
were too firm and intelligent a believer in Natural 
Law." 

" It is on that ground that I believe in Eevivals. 
In every department of life men are moved in 
masses, and as it were with social contagions. 
Few men in anything act alone. They kindle 
themselves in the simplest employments by social 
contact. Social enthusiasms have characterized 
the progress of the race in every department of 
society." 

" Because societies have been rude," said Judge 
Bacon, ^^and men have been animal in nature; 
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and it is no wonder that their animcd feelings 
should be excited." 

" On the contrary," replied the Doctor, ** animals 
are not subject to social enthusiasms, or only in 
the most rudimentary manner. Men are sus- 
ceptible of such excitement, in proportion as they 
recede from animal conditions. In art, in amuse- 
ments, in social improvement, in patriotism, men 
tend to act in masses, to be kindled by each other 
to enthusiasm; and such conditions develop, not 
obstruct, the active i)owers. This social excite- 
ment is favourable to taste, affection, judgment, 
and reason. I do not know why moral emotions 
should be exempt from this same law. 

"But you can plainly see that these things 
are got up. I can give you a prescription for 
a revival." 

"Why not?" replied Dr. Wentworth. "Is 
not education * got up'? Is not art culture *got 
up ' ? Is not your own profession and mine 
*got up'? Why should men be afraid to speak 
of moral states as the result of deliberate and 
intentional effort? Why should not men apply 
the term education to moral fetculties as well as 
to others ? and study for moral results as they 
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do for social or aesthetic? Are not the moral 
sentiments subject to laws as much as any other 
parts of the mind ? " 

" Yes ; but church people imagine that revivals 
descend upon them from above, — that they are 
mysterious and divine, — ^that the less human 
agency is concerned in them the purer they will 
bel" 

"It is only another instance/' said the Doctor, 
" in which a fact is recognized before the theory 
of its causation is understood. I do not the less 
believe that a divine influence is experienced be- 
cause it pursues the channels of established law* 
Men account for phenomena by natural laws, as 
far as their knowledge goes, and then they ascribe 
whatever is left over, beyond their knowledge of 
causation, to superior beings. The higher ranges 
of human experience are the most complex and 
subtle, and seem mysterious because the lines of 
causation are finer and more spiritual. But the 
profoundest mysteries of human experience will 
one day be found to furnish the most admirable 
illustrations of the universality and constancy of 
natural laws." 

" I don't see, Doctor ; but you are as bad as the • 
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rest of tlicm. I shall have to be a philosopher 
without company. It will never do for as to 
Hubrnit to tin's influence. An enthusiasm in my 
mind would mix up things worse than a wind in 
my study would dishevel my papers. I shall 
stand aloof and see others act." 

I'hc Doctor continued — 

*' All nations pretending to moral life have been 
Kul)ject to these outbursts of feeling. It is all 
very well to declare that a gradual and constant 
progress in goodness would be better. Such is 
not the law of development. Nations advance by 
[Miroxysms. The race has gone up, not by steady 
imi)rovcment but by leaps with long rests between. 
At a later period, when society has reached a 
higher plane than at present, progress may become 
even, uniform, and constant. At present that 
8e(jms impossible. And we are to regard these 
moral freshets as admirable, relatively to the 
wants of the whole commimity." 

Here the discussion ended, for that time. 

We have little idea of the power of truths till 
we see their action, without obstruction, upon a 
whole community that is aroused to a sensitive 
and sympathetic condition. Truths ordinarily run 
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through societies as gold does in rocks — a thin 
vein shut in by wide measures of stone. When 
enough men hold a truth in common to give to 
that truth a social influence, its range and power 
become greatly increased ; but no one knows the 
very royalty of a truth until the whole com- 
munity are aroused, made sensitive and sympa- 
thetic, and give to truth the force of glowing 
enthusiasm. Not only is the power of a truth 
thus disclosed, but a community is knit together 
and enriched by being made subject to some one 
worthy impulse all together, by consciously hold- 
ing some great truth with a common enthusiasm. 
And if the truth is a profound moral truth, and 
the enthusiasm a moral enthusiasm, no man can 
measure the cleansing, inspiring, and strength- 
ening influence arising &om such a unity and 
intensity of experience as it produces. 

The indirect effects of those moral experiences 
called revivals, in vivifying the moral sense, ele- 
vating the sentiments, and giving to daily life 
a larger moral element — ^in bringing over secular 
things the shadow of the Infinite, are so impor- 
tant that they should be accounted great benefits. 
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quite independently j^of the special personal re- 
formations which they work, 

This religious movement, which was itself re- 
motely connected with Dr. Buell's bereavement, 
was one of the occurrences which we alluded to 
in the last chapter as having an important in- 
fluence upon Barton's life. It brought to a head 
a long train of moral symptoms. 

With his mental organization, and with the 
domestic influences which had from his child- 
hood been acting upon him, Baxton Cathcart 
could hardly fail to be of a religious turn. But 
in New England, pre-eminently, the religious 
dispositions and affections are required to be 
conjoined with the great philosophical 'state- 
ments of religious truths. It is not enough that 
one is good, he must be sound. There is a 
practical toleration toward those whose lack of 
education or feebleness of mind gives no power 
of reasoning upon such themes as are involved 
in the great doctrines of revealed religion. But 
in proportion as men are educated is the demand 
intensified that right affections shall proceed from 
right beliefe. 
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Young Caihcart, during the last two years of 
his college course, had found his religious life 
passing from a state of acquiescent acceptance 
into one of eager questioning. His Beason was 
asserting its sovereignty. Should he believe be- 
cause his parents and teachers did? Should he 
suffer himself, among so many sects, holding 
widely different beliefs, to be located without 
any deliberate investigation or honest judgment 
of his own ? Was a man to be superscribed by 
his parents, like a letter, and sent to this or that 
church?" 

To this rebound of reason from youthful faith 
was added the influence of scientific studies, to 
which his taste had strongly inclined him. But 
the result was far other than he had anticipated. 
He proposed to himself to open, investigate, and 
settle, one by one, the great truths of religion* 
He but half succeeded. He opened, but could 
not close. He had power to bring into doubt 
every one of his childhood beliefs; but he had 
neither the experience nor the grasp required to 
conduct them back to certainty. 

He began to feel that convictions did not follow 
logic. The feelings must be consulted, and the 
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imagination as well as the reason, in re-establish- 
ing faith. 

At one time he would drift far away from ail 
positive belief. All the more familiar truths 
seemed paralyzed. As men look back upon na- 
tions in the olden time, and know that amid 
their fondest convictions they were in profound 
error — that their gods were myths, their histo- 
ries half fables, and their theology a mere fio- 
tion ; so now and then it came home to him with 
ghastly distinctness, that a time would come when 
men would look back upon him and his gene- 
ration in the same manner. 

From these dreary solitudes Barton would 
rebound, after a time, into an enthusiastic re- 
acceptance of all his childhood faith. He was 
enraged at himself and at his intellect for rob- 
bing him of peace. 

It was like him to carry on these conflicts 
within himself silently, and without help from 
others. Thus for two or three years his soul 
rose and fell like the tides. He was swept far 
out into the solitudes of the sea, where some- 
times silent mists, and sometimes mighty storms 
befell him. Then, with inexpressible relief the 
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current changed, and he swept shoreward, and 
flowed in again to familiar bays and rivers, and 
rejoiced in the old places. 

This could not continue always. The painful- 
ness of this dreary uncertainty at length had be- 
come so great that he relinquished all thought 
of religious themes, in so far as he could, and 
assisted himself in his efforts by excessive appli- 
cation to study. During the first year after he 
graduated, he had contrived to smother his difiS- 
culties, and to maintain a peace which he hoped 
would become permanent. 

In this state of mind when a deep religious 
movement began in Norwood, he found that his 
troubles were only covered up, not extinguished. 

His mother's solicitude that he should rise into 
an open and earnest religious life was extreme. 
She ventured but a few words, but they were 
like arrowa Dr. Wentworth and his family left; 
Barton to follow his own bent without seeking 
to force it. Dr. BueU, kindly but firmly, pressed 
him with considerations of duty. Barton shrank 
fh)m disclosing his real state. K he had reached 
any settled convictions he would have had cour- 
age to avow and defend them ; but to say that 
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libe rBiigian of hk chUdbood bad let go and 
dropped sitbt hum him, and that lie held in 
doabt all that thoae moat dear to him hdd in m 
UesBed oertaintr, wub to mal^ himself the tuv 
lim of feelings worse than pity. He lived in m 
eonrmuTiTtT idiere to be an imbeUeTer was to be 
• enminaL 

A new miseiT b^ell him. The oonscioiisneas 
of a secret life utterly at discoid with his seem- 
ing life, and with that of those dearest to him, 
began to raise in him the fear that he was prai> 
tkbig inanoentr ; — that he was living a fiedae 
and doable life. He abhorred duplicity. He 
loved truth and frankness. And yet, in matteia 
of the most vital moment, he was living a life 
utterly different from that which all tiiat knew 
him supposed. At times his distress grew so 
great that he was on the point of disclosing his 
fcolingH. But to whom? Not to his mother. 
I'hat would pierce her without relieving him^ 
Not U) li(me. He shuddered at the thought It 
would fi(5 like lotting night down upon his already 
faint liopOH. Should it be to Dr. Buell ? But the 
iJoeior, li(3 thought, had never doubted as he had, 
and («juld, therefore, have no sympathy with one 
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upon whom an argament and a text produced 
little salutary eflfect The question was soon 
answered for him* 

"I have called," said Parson Buell to Dr. 
Wentworth, "to speak with you concerning our 
common friend, Barton Cathcart. I have talked 
with him several times on the great subject on 
which so many are interested. But I obtained 
no response. It was plain to me that his thoughts 
* were disturbed, and from certain signs I am led 
to fear that his views are unsettled. I am dis- 
tressed to think that this season may pass and 
leave no blessing for him. We cannot endure 
to see a nature so noble made a cast-away. Per- 
haps it will be in your power to aid, at least to 
ascertain his true state. The spring is passing. 
Summer will soon be here. He is a child of 
faith and of many prayers. I am aware of his 
partiality for you, and of the great influence 
which your mind has over him. It may be that 
he will repose in you a confidence which he seems 
indisposed to place in me." 

The Doctor promised to give to Barton an early 
opportunity of conversation, should he wish it. 
But it came even before he sought it. Eose on 
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the next morning told her father that Barton 
had been questioning her on many points of 
religious belief, and had expressed a wish to 
converse with her father. 

That very evening Dr. Wentworth and Barton 
were long together. The result only of their 
conversation did the Doctor deem it best to re- 
port to Dr. Bnell. 

"I think Barton has stumbled at the letter, 
but has not fallen from the spirit of the Eecord. 
Unskilful handling of his ovm case has made 
him morbid. He desires the truth as an un- 
weaned child yearns for its mother's breast. It 
ought not to be difficult for such a one to find 
firm faith. His is a clear instance of that doubt 
which has widely sprung up in the track of 
physical science. It arises from the introduc- 
tion of a. totally new method of investigation. It 
must be met on its own ground. If the distin- 
guishing doctrines of grace have their types and 
root in nature, as I believe they have, then evi- 
dence from that source will reach the trouble. 
The alphabetic forms of moral truth found at 
large in the world will serve to teach one at 
length how to read those clearer manifestations 
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of the divine nature, and of moral government, 
which are perfectly disclosed only in the life and 
teachings of Our Saviour." 

But we prefer to let Barton Cathcart speak for 
himself. From a private journal we extract a 
few passages. 

BARTON CATHCART's JOURNAL. 

** Jum 10. — To-day has been. full of excitement. 
I have seen Eose. Why do I seek to unsettle her 
peace ? Should I love her, if her soul wandered 
as mine does? Am I not dravm to her by her 
deep peace, by that very faith that does not falter? 
And yet I am provoked that she is tranquil and I 
am not Why should she have all the gifts of God 
aud I none ? Everything with her tends to fulness 
of peace, and to gaiety and joy. But I am heavily 
laden. Thought only mires me deeper. I cannot 
get my consent to relinquish it. It follows me — 
haunts me. I cannot accept the religion of my 
fathers. I cannot get rid of it. I am vibrating 
between faith and scepticism. I envy little children. 
I would give all the world if I could go back to be 
like them — to have their unfaltering trust in truth. 
I am giddy and whirled, and very unhappy. 

VOL. II. Q 
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" Dr. Wentworth told me yesterday that my 
trouble was that I was living in my own person- 
ality ; that I was too low down to see the truth ; 
that I should never reason thy ^^J through ; that 
moral truth could not be perceived by pure 
reason ; that it must have an emotive inspiration, 
and come first as an experience, and afterward, 
if at all, as an analysis and deduction ; that I must 
grow tired and despair of engineering my way by 
mere reason ; that when I came into a state of 
moral exaltation, I should see truth and its har- 
mony ; even then that it would not be expressible ; 
that a moral view that satisfied a full nature 
could not be reduced to terms of language. I 
have had several conversations with him. He, 
if any one, can help me. But bow to come to 
that exaltation? Am I to believe what I don't 
believe, in the hope that it will kindle my moral 
feelings to luminousness ? Am I to stultify my 
reason first, in order to educate it ? 

*' Yet, the Doctor knows the courses of scientific 
thought; he certainly has kept pace with the 
knowledge of sceptical schools, and yet he is a 
Christian believer. He seems to caiTy nature and 
Christianity in harmony. He is certainly at rest* 
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That I do know. I have too sure an instinct not 
to know who are doubting. My sore heart is so 
sensitive that I feel, almost before I hear one 
speak, what he will say. I am repelled from 
those who are at rest in unbelief. Judge Bacon 
chills me. I rebound from Wentworth because 
he believes, and from Bacon because he does not. 
His cold touch shocks me. I feel when he talks 
about religion as I should if my mother was dead, 
and I saw a surgeon using her body for anatomical 
demonstrations. All my life is woven into Chris- 
tian faith; to rid myself of it is to tear every 
thread that connects me with the past, with child- 
hood, with home, with taste, with love, with know- 
ledge itself. What is a thread worth drawn out 
of the fabric ? That is a man separated from the 
influences and beliefs that formed him, and which 
are woven into society. Dr. Buell warned me 
against becoming fascinated with specious unbe- 
lief, said that the pride of my heart would deceive 
me and flatter me to my ruin. Great God ! what 
is there attractive in not believing ? It is living 
torture. I am like a man who, walking uncon- 
sciously, has slipped into a dry well, whose sides 
defy climbing. I am alone, men walk a hundred 
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feet above me — perhaps near me — ^no one hears, 
no one extricates. I look up and see the sky, 
only to measure how deep my grave is and how 
hopeless of ascent! I am alone there — I am 
without food or water or companionship, at the 
bottom of a well, looking up in despair of ever 
again feeling benign influences! Fascinations 
of scepticism ! They are to me the fascinations 
of the torture-room, they are as attractive as 
nightmares in a fever ! ! 

" To all the rest, is this secret horror, that I am 
separated by my miserable state from Eose. She 
could never love me, could she see what a soul 
1 bear. I would not deceive her if I could. Could 
a man of honour, if he was diseased, be so foolish 
as to hide it from a woman whom he honoured — 
knowing that he would secure her hatred when she 
discovered it ? But how much more is a soul and 
mind in disorder than a body ? I dare not love 
liose and lose her. I do love her, and despair of 
ever coming nearer to her. She would not love 
me, I know, if she knew me. I would not be 
united to her if she, in her divine jcindness, would ! 
What, marry a mere nurse ! a soul nurse ! Marry 
for my own sake, and not for hers ! Bring her 
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no peace? no joy? no larger life than she had 
before ? I wish that I could worship God as easily 
as I can Bose. 

" Jwwe 15. — ^My school, at any rate, is helped 
by my inward disquiet. I seek relief in labour 
and thought. I fly from those sad and dreary 
moods, introverted and self-conscious. They ruin 
me and would poison every one should I infect 
them. I watch my scholars, to see if they know 
that I am swinging like an unlighted star in a 
great circuit of darkness, eternal motion, without 
light or rest. I shrink from them as if I were 
false to my place, and had no business with child- 
ren. Oh ! those dear faces, turned up to me with 
such clear trust, I look upon them with unutter- 
able feelings. Grod! suffer not contagion to go 
from me I I redouble my energy. I seek to fire 
them with ardour and honour. I seek to so 
burden myself with duties toward them that I 
shall have no room for suffering myself. 

" They certainly answer to my exertion. All 
the nobler natures are inspired by me with almost 
romantic zeal. I see by their eyes admiration 
and fondness ; but it falls upon me as the ardour 
of worshippers once fell on marble gods. I am 
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cold to it. I have that sense of unmanly suffer- 
ing, of soul disquiet, of utter ruin. 

" Jwwe 20. — A strange experience befel me yes- 
terday. My day's work was done. My walk was 
completed. The sun had gone down. I had fallen 
into one of those balanced states of mind in which 
is calm, and all the evening scenes tended to 
soften even to tenderness. A robin flew into the 
trees over against my room, and began that pecu- 
liar song which indicates the absence of its mato. 
It is the sweetest and most passionate of all their 
singing. And since I have learned that it is a 
call of loneliness for company, of love for love, 
it seems to me very exquisite, though very sad. 
I sat in the window till the light had faded, the 
song growing more and more restless and almost 
expostulatory. Soon the bird flew, and I heard 
it again further off; and, after a little, it seemed 
to have flown yet further, and its now waning 
notes died out in distance. My soul was strangely 
affected. I almost ceased to be conscious of my 
body. Stealing up from the east, the moon threw 
a light on the valley, upon the tops and edges of 
the village trees. There lay Holyoke and its 
silent fellows brooding in sombre silence. I was 
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inexpressibly sad. I seemed alone, helpless, un- 
happy. I involuntarily called out, ^Mt/ Q-od, why 
hast thou forsaken me?* What followed I can 
account for only as a phantasy. Or was it real? 
Is there still an inspiration? I did not thinh It 
was seeing rather ! The whole heaven seemed full 
of ineffable gentleness. It seemed as if I was 
caught up into it, and felt borne in upon me a 
sense of God's care for me — his love, his wisdom 
in guiding me. A wonderful conviction seemed 
to flow in on me that I should surely be brought 
out of all my darkness, and that all this trouble 
of soul was like the trouble which a seed feels 
when yet under ground — dying that it may sprout 
and live. Then, all unbidden, there spnmg up in 
me such a desire to praise God as I had never 
felt before or imagined. For the first time in my 
life I had a conception of infinite love. I had 
heard the words before. Now I had a sense of 
the thing itseK. All my soul seemed urgent to 
utter itself and I could not speak a word I The 
psalms rushed before me in which trees, moun- 
tains, sun, moon, stars, all nature, were called 
upon to join in praising God. But how strangely 
different in effect] Before, I had read them as 
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ooe hears HandeFs Hessiah^ in fragmente, <m a 
piano. Now it was as I imagine the Messiah to 
have been when thousands of singers and instm- 
ments gave it forth in all its grandeur at West* 
minster Abbey. Erer}i:hing within me became 
heroic. I could have yielded my life with ineffiU>le 
joy to please God. All complaining seemed to 
me like dust which one kicks with the feet I 
was absorbed and almost identified with this Uni- 
versal Presence. And now, as I remember hp 
the strangest part of the experience, though at the 
time it did not strike me as such, was the nour- 
ishing pity with which I looked upon mysel£ I 
seemed to comfort myself, as if niy higher self 
was consoling a lower sel£ I felt a true and in- 
eflGable pity and sorrow for myself, for my doubts 
and yearnings, for my longing ambitions and un- 
satisfied strivings; and it seemed to be borne in 
upon me, in a way such as no words could have 
done it, that all my faculties, tendencies, aspira- 
tions, had their natural and perfect fulfilment in 
God, and not in attaining anything in myself. 
I remember a sort of figure that seemed to come 
forth from nature to me — that flowers never 
blossomed inwardly, into themselves, but out- 
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wardly, into the light, and that all the beauty 
they had, either of form or colour, was what they 
borrowed from the light which they received 
and reflected, and so a soul, it seemed to me, was 
never happy or beautiful except when it was un- 
folding into God. 

" How long my trance lasted I cannot say. I 
threw myself upon the bed without undressing. 
A tide of tranquil delight gently flowed through 
my soul. I asked myself whether, were it God's 
will, I could yield up all my prospects in life. 
The mere thought of pleasing God seemed rap- 
turous. I repeated *Thy will be done,' and the 
effect was wonderful. I had a vision — shall I 
call it — of the divine beauty, and of a realm 
which was glorified by its shining light, and all 
my desires, personal and secular, shrunk and 
faded. In that exceeding light and beauty I seemed 
to myself unutterably insignificant. The course of 
my thoughts, the nature of my feelings, the ambi- 
tions and pursuits of my life, seemed under a 
shadow — stained, and poor, and degrading. I 
never imagined before what it meant to be a man, 
nor how far I had been from it. In those blissful 
moments I tested my feelings for Eose. If 
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anytliing in my life had before seemed to me 
pure and noble, it was my hidden love for that 
nobler creature. But I was amazed to perceive 
how, in the light of His countenance, the very 
fragrance and blossom of my heart seemed rank 
and coarse. My whole life withered, and my 
virtues dropped like blackened leaves. And yet 
this unbeauty, this moral poverty, brought joy. 
Bight over against me rose to a stately height the 
conception of a Being whose very nature it was, 
gpontaneously and with deep yearning, to love 
and embrace such unworth. I remember think- 
ing — ^for I then thought^ as one sees^ vast ranges of 
truth and ideas flying at once before me, almost 
without succession in time — ^that love of God came 
to me as I had seen the sun pour and flame, in 
the Spring, upon a brown and frozen knoll, and 
pierce it, and thaw it, and warm it, and nourish 
in it the hidden roots, and day by day bring them 
out in beauty. So it seemed that God's nature 
fell upon mine. How long this lasted I cannot 
tell. When I awoke in the morning I seemed 
like one who had missed his latitude. I went 
asleep in summer and awaked in winter. I ran 
to the window and saw all things as I had been 
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wont to see them.^ Birds were singing — ^men and 
boys walking — waggons rolling — the smok^ rising 
pale against the sky, hardly crooked by a breath 
of wind. The vision had been caught up. In 
its place was the great working world. I never 
was so sad to be awaka I longed for something 
lost. Tet I am wonderfully quieted. I do know 
that there is a realm of truth. I cannot well be 
made to believe that there was nothing divine in 
this exaltation and spiritual insight. It is an in- 
expressible relief to feel a certainty that Nature has 
a Master. Now I will seek Wentworth again, and 
see what he means when he says that the Bible 
interprets Nature, and that Nature nourishes the 
truths of the Bible, and that they are parts of 
one development, and in harmony. 

" July 1. — The town is filling with strangers ; 
also come back acquaintances. Young Frank Esel 
has come, and is of course much at W.'s. Exceed- 
ing good company. His genial gaiety refreshes 
me. We have much in common. I don't think 
that Eose mn flirt Tet she is a woman, and is 
pleased with attention, and seems fond of Esel. 
They are much together. They work together, 
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drawing and painting in the open air, and holding 
laige discourse. 

" There comes, too, this summer, one Heywood, 
from Virginia. I am told that he is highly accom- 
plished, and I perceive that he is elegant. I met 
him once or twice, and am drawn to him, as he 
seems to be toward me. He has been bred to 
the Law, and is now studying, nominally, with 
Judge Bacon. He wonders that I do not study 
Law. I am every day more inclined to do it. 
^eywood does not intend practising law. He 
tells me that his tastes lead him in the directioa 
of Political Economy, to which in reality he de- 
votes most of the time which is supposed to be 

spent in Law. 

• • • • 

" Augtist 1. — Something has happened I am sure. 
Frank Esel seems much disturbed. Bose is even 
more kind to him than before. But I think it is 
sisterly. He still visits much at the Doctor's. 
But he is less buoyant. A dash of sadness. I 
find him looking fixedly at me, as if studying my 
innermost thought. Poor soul. I shall not be in 
his way. He leaves for home soon. 
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" I learn that Hey wood is to be heir of the 
Chandler property, and that he is to reside here. 
He has property in the South, and if he inherits 
the Chandler estate he will be one of the wealthiest 
men in these parts. Chandler is said to be worth 
half a million. Chandler's wife and Heywood's 
mother are sisters, so that there is relationship 
between them. He lives with them now. I covet 
his royal ease in society. He is charming even 
to men, and I do not wonder that ladies welcome 
his attentions. He has a high bearing without 
haughtiness, and he is truly considerate of every 
one, and kind to overflowing. If all Southerners 
are such as he, I am henceforth in love with 
them. Such as I have met, however, have been 
different. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TOM HEYWOOD. 



The most noisy and ostentatious influences of 
summer are not those which chiefly shape ita 
destiny. It is the sum of small and even inoon* 
spicuous things, acting in gentle continuity, that 
give tone and character to the year. Frosts, 
that in summer become dews; dews, that ia 
winter are transformed to frosts ; tiny mosses and 
silken grasses ; the up-sucking of moisture by 
hidden and silent roots; the fall of outwoxn 
leaves, and their conversion to mould ; the silent 
power of remote orbs, that sheet the earth with 
light, pierce it with heat, that move the tides, and 
swing the globe itself around its circuit — these 
undemonstrative and modest influences — silent, 
precious, invisible attractions — ^are the great 
workers of Nature. 

Nor is the analogy wanting in the soul of man. 
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The influential agents which determine destiny 
are often so soft and subtle that the very touch is 
not felt, nor the presence discovered of things 
which change or fix the mind's moods, and, with 
constant recurrence, fashion the character. 

The unexpressed thoughts of Barton Cathcart, 
the rising and falling doubts, that shifted and 
changed like the sky-fleece of a summer day, were 
wearing channels in his soul, and threatening to 
nndermine his life. 

Nor could he tell what, at length, arrested the 
morbid tendency, or what, gradually and gently 
acting, began to give hope and health to his moral 
nature. Certain it was, that from the period 
recorded in his journal, the disintegrating ten- 
dence of his mind was checked, and a constructive 
tendency was established. The fascinations of 
self-torment seemed to have spent themselves. It 
is true that the progress towards health was 
imperceptible at any single point. But the morbid 
symptoms have been checked, and a curative ten- 
dency had been established. 

Even more than ever before, he became a 
frequent visitor at Dr. Wentworth's. Much he 
talked with the Doctor, and much with Eose ;. but 
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never repeetmg himself. It was his wcmt to ( 
verse of some principle or process, or of 
imagined case, although the subject matter was in 
reabty his own experience. 

This thin veil did not deceive his friends, but 
served to save his delicacy, and secured a frankness 
and liberty which would ha^e been otherwise 
impossible to one so sensitive. 

Bose, peculiarly sagacious in penetrating dia- 
racter, discerned, in a certain general way, and 
appreciated Barton's state of mind. Nor was she 
insensible to the attractions arising from the very 
troubles of so noble a nature. 

The suffering of a great nature, if silently borne 
and uncomplainingly, is irresistibly affecting. In 
Barton there was the greatest energy and the 
greatest helplessness, the strength of a vigorous 
manhoo^l and infantine weakness. To common 
eyes his lot seemed eminently fortunate. He was 
the envied man of the village. Every one pre- 
dicted the most auspicious future. But Bose 
knew that all the outward; portion was hollowed 
out and ma^le empty by the disquiet of his mind. 

\\'hen Cathcart met Bose in the presence of 
others, he joined in the common conversation, or in 
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the amusements with a gaiety that rendered^ his 
presence charming. But no sooner were they 
thrown together alone than to Eose he began 
speakiDg of deeper themes, and in a tone of 
earnest, and, at times, almost anguishful enthu- 
siasm. She could not but perceive that to her he 
brought the treasure of his inmost, deepest nature* 
Nor could Eose hide from herself the fascination 
of such an intercourse. It was a mute appeal for 
help. This unconscious and artless flattery was 
exquisite. A woman's pity often opens the door 
to love. 

But equally strong is the need of looking up, of 
worshipping. If a woman must lean, she needs 
strength to lean upon ; if she must look up, then 
there must be some one higher than she ; if she 
reveres, there must be to her imagination some- 
thing of divinity to caU for a worship. All women 
marry gods, but sadly consent afterwards to live 
with men. The quenching of their. resplendent 
imaginations, the discovery and full conviction 
that the husband cannot, by his strength and 
goodness, dominate the heart and be sovereign in 
love, at length produce a great crisis. Some easily 
yield up the delusion, call it romance, and consent 
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tc lirr? & l3f nf isecic ui txhl love, which has in 
at &: w'. g ^aJ r^ uii ild:^ oosaempt Otbets there 
«7e. c£ cirixief z^rcl-d. viM> cumot loBe jGedth in 
LcT?w ib:u:;£^ iLer sftily admit that they haye 
irypei h. Tbey kD>v^ that thei« is a life which 
tLrj rrrTfT liT^ ; cL&t tho^e might arise ont ol 
tfceir L^Arts a l:r-? so rneat, so pine» so oomniand* 
in? ani sui^fviL^. that all other experiences of 
fLfftune wc^d, ic oompirison, be of little moment 
Boralty azkd Fortune haTe no light to fill the 
raolt of life when Lore is edipsed or has gone 
down. But if Lore be regent, every other light 
mar go oat, and it will £11 the life with a light that 
shall make poTerty itself luniinons and sickness 
and toil bright and joyons. 

3Iany and many a heart there is that has missed 
its aim, confessed its defeat. Some, then, dis- 
tribute their affections in many channels, as if to 
gain by diffusion what they have lost in concen- 
trated form. Some bury their love and keep 
watch as over a sepulchre, with sorrow, and yet 
with hope. Hope on ! There is a resurrection for 
every true heart that suffering for love, is faithful 
to the end ! 

Itoso was one of the few who knew beforehand. 
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and as by an inspiration^ that she must love up- 
ward, and that the man to whom her heart should 
go forth must be found on no downward path, nor 
on any level, but along an upward road. It was 
the want of that over-shadowing power in Barton, the 
want of that commanding energy, which held her 
aflfections in warm friendship, but failed to ripen 
them into love. And so long as Barton was not 
the master of himself — so long as he carried a 
divided life, and uncertain and vacillating hopes, 
he could not rise to that calmness of strength and 
loftiness of soul which draw men to a great nature, 
as birds are drawn to build and sing in the boughs 
of a great tree. 

But, whatever might have been the result had 
Barton pressed his suit with Kose, he was uncon- 
sciously led in a wiser way. 

Some of his feelings we have seen in the record 
of his journal. But he was not destined to main- 
tain his honourable reserve without some painful 
struggles. The appearance in Norwood of Mr. 
Thomas J. Heywood was an event intimately con- 
nected with his whole after life. 

Heywood's mother had an only sister living 
here, and that fact, joined to the reputation of the 
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*iiL'05e y«.irTni:ii ji ^rrIVp52lL•e■ jD jny of ihe 
iumir-i prints ?i iirraL^ion in y^w ITnglATt^ £ir 
:! fflTTinier? r^^ rr. Xo 'Miaiierable fatimai^ bad 
^TT> r.^t :rrrTera tiiese rv} asrers. T¥m mother 
had niarrit-i ^arij jtnd ilTaj? had Krai in the 
Sjaiii. V-jats !lilL to -^e sure, been oec&&K»iaIlj 
iiit«ar:iiiinir^i : bur :Iiiic Tas ilL Thev loved eadi 
other ,:et.tinse riiey Oiui tie same mother, and 
because tKev Ii'*-Hi iondr-^iis of miles apart. Had 
they lived roir^dier. TitTeriy diferent tastes and 
aaaiiciatioiis vcold have pn.^Tieed discord. As it 
waa, e?ii?a fm.igined the other to be what she 
wisliel her to be, or what she imagined that 
she was- 

Heywood, or as he always called himself and 
was called in his home, Tom Heywoo^l, was abont 
Barton's age, of peculiarly winning manners, 
uniting a certain lofty air to a genial £unili- 
arity. 

To be reared in wealth may or may not be a 
blessing. But to inherit a sound constitution, 
a mind of good quality and inclining to moral and 
intellectual pursuits, a disposition elastic and cheery, 
surely this is to be bom to fortune. If to this be 
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added the society of cultivated people, and com- 
panions who both love and admire one, it may well 
be expected that a young man's head would be 
slightly turned. Tom Heywood's head, however, 
stood quite well upon his shoulders, and he showed 
very little spoiling. It is probable that he per- 
ceived the good impression which he made 
wherever he went The flattering cordiality 
with which his advances had always been received 
had not tended wholly toward humility. In 
honest truth, there was a gentle impression in his 
mind that he was very attractive, and that when 
he should find a woman of qualities admirable 
enough, he had only to pass through the decorous 
processes of approach and acquaintance, and to 
propose himself to her with due ardour, to be duly 
and heartily accepted. This slightest bit of con- 
ceit was almost unknown to himself. It was the 
unconscious effect upon a sensible and honourable 
nature of having been a supreme favourite from 
childhood. But it did not stain through and 
affect his manners. It remained latent, restrained 
from expression by good sense and good breeding. 
On his first visit to Norwood he spent but a 
summer, visiting very little except in his aunt's 
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family. So well was he pleased, that the next 
season he returned early, and with the purpose of 
study as well as amusement. And although for a 
time he preferred rooms at the Mansion House, 
toward autumn he accepted the continuous solici- 
tations of his aunt and her husband, and became 
a member of their family, and took the place of a 
son, their only child, who had died a few years 
before, just as he was entering upon manhood. It 
was said by those who thought they knew, that 
it was Josiah Chandler's intention to make Hey- 
wood his heir. However this may have been, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that Mrs. 
Chandler proposed in her heart to secure that for 
him which it had been the hope of her life to secure 
for her son — a connection with the Wentworths. 
And during the summer of 1859, and the winter 
following, Tom Heywood was very generally 
spoken of as Bose's suitor. But the same thing 
has been said of Frank Esel, of Barton Cathcart^ 
and of several others, and all the stories about 
Tom Heywood might have been just as baseless, 

Until we learn something about it from the 
parties themselves, it may be as well to imagine 
that we know nothing about it. 
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We prefer to let Heywood give his own impres- 
sions of Norwood and its people. 



HEYWOOD TO HIS BBOTHEB. 

" My dbab Hal. : — In spite of your predictions, 
I am settled in Norwood ! It ianoi a, huge jumble 
of bricks, as you predicted, nor a noisy manu- 
facturing town swarming with operatives. On the 
contrary, I find an extremely attractive village, of 
a few thousand inhabitants, nestled down close 
upon the Connecticut river, and in sight of goodly 
hills. To be sure, these mountains, as tbey are here 
called, would cut a sorry figure by the side of the 
mountains in old Virginia, but they are quite pro* 
mising in their way. I quite admire the good 
taste and snugness of these Yankee houses. 
Especially do I approve of setting back the houses 
and separating them from the street by deep 
ornamental yards. There is an air of elegance 
and of seclusion given the buildings which, if, like 
our village houses, they were placed on the very 
line of the street without shrubbery or grounds, 
they would utterly fail of having. 
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" Behold me, then, prying and spying, sharp as 
a lynx, but just as a judge — a political economist 
of whom Henry C. Carey need not be ashamed I 
Expect from me no vain discourses of sport; 
nothing of horses or hounds ; nothing of hunting 
or fishing ; nothing of frivolous pleasures, which I 
am expected suitably to look down upon. I am in 
Puritan New England ! Already I feel my feco 
sensibly longer. My features are changing into a 
sharper and more inflexible cast! I no longer 
spend my money needlessly — no; I am infected 
with economy — I ask the price of every thing, 
turn it over with an inspecting eye, as if weighing 
the great question of the relation of price to cost 
of production. I pay with slowness, and count 
the change with solemnity. *When you are 
among the Komans,' etc. The nasal twang I am 
practising. If you should come hither, do not 
look for a chestnut-haired, blue-eyed young fellow, 
with a cherry cravat flaming at his throat, a cigar 
in his mouth, laughing loud enough to be heard 
over all the village ; look for a precise young 
gentleman, stepping with only less formality than 
is required at a funeral, and looking as earnest and 
as anxious as such eyes and features can, — then 
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recognise your friend I How long I shall enjoy 
my metamorphosis I cannot predict; but it is 
certain that I am amused at my own propriety 
thus far. 

" I will keep you advised, every few weeks, of 
my affairs, and shall expect in return a fall dis- 
closure of all at home, which I hardly dare think 
about for fear an unmanly home-sickness may 
befal me. But, good-bye 1 Be virtuous, and you 

shall be happy 1 

Tom Heywood, 

" P.S. — I have just come in from a stroll, since 
writing the above, and my vanity is a little piqued. 
I overheard one of the young clerks saying to 
another, * I know that fellow is Southern, by the 
free and easy way he uses money 1' So all my 
efforts are no deception ! What would they thipk 
if they saw me at home ? 

"Another thing, — and horrible to relate, — ^I 
have just learned that there is a race-ground at 
Springfield, hardly twenty miles from herel Is 
this New England ? Have I not held my peace, 
as if even to speak of field-sports would banish me 
from all respect? I am informed that while 
racing is discouraged, trotting is so much in vogue, 
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reading your letter, do I not see the dear old 
home in living form ? father — ^tall, dignified, fiery, 
and yet rmming over with kindness— every day 
blazing out at something, and yet cheery, placable, 
and generous to a fault ? 

"Do I not see Sue and Mary romping, and 
young Hillyer, with that good-natured, boastful 
tongue, running like Miller Gibbs's wheel, — foam 
without, and yet grinding good grain within? I 
really felt a qualm of home-sickness as I read 
your charming account of matters — coining in 
early from the garden with flowers for the break- 
fast table. But homesickness is unweanedness* 
Its existence and severity show how much need 
there was of removing from home, and of learning 
to live by one's self. 

" I am sure I have enough to do, and matters 
of a kind congenial to my tastes. I am studying 
this Yankee people with the utmost zest. Of 
course many of them are like our own folks. 
Cultivated people are always more or less alike 
the world over: On that very account one 
studies the middle and lower classes for distinctive 
characters, as there, if anywhere, is apt to be 
found originality and eccentricity. I had an 
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impression that the rigour of Puritan morals, and 
a coercive public sentiment, held every thing 
here down to set patterns, and that I should find 
a dreary sameness of a kind not very interesting. 
But the under people here are rich in peculia- 
rities. They open up well already, 

"In the south there is more liberty of (ictionf 
and in the north of thought Law is not so strong 
among us. A population thinly scattered through 
wide territory are obUged to take their afiiedrs into 
their own hands, and are less likely to wait for 
redress or opportimity for the slow process of law. 
Men here live in attrition, yet universally respect 
the law. Among the lower classes Law is put 
instead of Eeligion. Yesterday a man had been 
aggrieved by a neighbour. I heard him say, in a 
great passion, * PU have the law of him if there's 
any justice in the land.' Had it been in Virginia, 
the man would have thrashed the offender on 
the spot, and settled his grievance without judge 
or jury. 

" I hardly know how to convey my impressions 
of Yankee activity. It is something fearful to 
me. Leisure and laziness seem to be regarded as 
equivalents. There is a constant pushing industry. 
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I see this strikingly in the conveniencies about 
their dwellings. Almost every house might be 
studied by our people, to learn how many comforts 
and economies may be concentrated in a dwelling 
without expense, except of wit and skill. 

" I should never have known but for this New 
England experience what wealth there is in 
economy. And what economy is possible when 
people put as much thought and earnestness into 
every detail of life as they do herel It is a 
perfect study and amusement for me. Brought 
up to hear the Yankees stigmatized as stingy and 
mean, I cannot divest myself of a certain contempt 
for their minute frugality, and their everlasting 
calculations, and the repression of impulse in favour 
of principle, or foresight, or prudence of some sort 
or other. 

" I cannot better illustrate the traits of some 
of this people than in giving an account a fellow 
called Hiram Beers, who seems to have an eye on 
this whole community, and, whose tongue walks to 
and fro and cuts like a razor. He is a wag, and 
yet as far from being a fool as he is from being a 
gentleman. 

" Did I tell you that I had bought a horse ? — 
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knows everybody that over lived in Norwood. 
Every summer, when tho town is thronged. 
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Hiram knows who has come, where he stays, 
when he goes. It is the same, apparently, for 
the whole neighbourhood. And as for horses, 
his knowledge is intuitive, and almost a homely 
omniscience. 

" Behold me, then, sitting in the oflSce of the 
Mansion House, the very disciple of this cute and 
curious Yankee teacher ! 

" * Beers, I want a good horse ' 

" * My name, is Hiram ; — I keep Beers for Sun- 
day. When I get my meetin' clo's on, I expect 
folks to call me Mr. Beers, or Hiram Beers ; but 
week days I go and come on Hiram. What was 
you sayin' ? ' 

" * Can you tell me where to look for a good 
horse?' 

*' ' Wal, Bledsoe's got abeout the best steppin' 
creetur that I know of. Can do it in about two- 
thirty, and do it every time ; sound as a knot ; 
hain't a scratch on her ; silk feels coarse after 
ye take yer hand off her hide ; and the lovin'ist 
eye ye ever saw in a man's head, or a womem's 
either.' 

" ' What does he ask for her ? ' 

" * Wal, I don't know,' said Hiram, glancing at 
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one or two persons present, and then looking 
steadily out of the window for a minute. *I 
guess you'll have to wait till he's sold off every- 
thing else pretty much down to her. After he's 
sold his wife and children, I expect you may get 
a bargain out of him for the mare.' 

" * But I asked you for a horse that I could 
but/* 

** * Mebbe you did. But all I heerd you say 
was, — Can you tell me where I can look for a 
good horse? Now you can look at Bledsoe's 
horse for a year runnin', and he won't charge 
you nothin'.' 

" I coloured a little, but Hiram did not move a 
feature, or look away from an empty fire-place 
into wliich every now and then he squirted a 
volley of tobacco spittle. 

" Presuming that I had neglected a proper fee, 
and that there was the rub, after a few minutes I 
quietly slipped a dollar bill into his hand. Slowly 
unrolling it, he examined the engraving, read the 
signatures, held it up to the light, and then 
gravely handed it back to me. 

"'Yes, Mr. Hey wood, that's a good bill — ' 
ginooine — no counterfeit about it.' 
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" * Keep it, Hiram — keep it.' 

"*What should I keep it for? You don't owe 
me anything ! ' 

"'Well, Hiram, I onght to pay you for any 
information I can get.' 

" Oh, you think the information about Bled- 
soe's mare is worth a dollar, do ye? Wal, I 
don't. Put up your money to pay your debts 
with. When I've aimt it, it'll be time to pay 
me. If ye want me to lay myseK out for 
you on a good horse, say so, and then I'll tell 
you what I'll do it for. I don't want no charity 
yet.' 

« ( Yery well. I wish a good horse, as good a 
horse as can be had, without going to an ex- 
travagant price, and I am willing to pay your 
expenses and trouble if you will serve me.' 

" * I'll show you five good creturs, and if any 
of 'em suit you, you may pay me ten dollars; 
and if I fetch you five more, you may pay me 
fifteen, and then if you ain't suited, I can't please 
you.' 

*' A few days afterwards, I was called down to 
try a horse. It was a picture! Black as a 
coal, and not a spot on him. Docile and obe- 

VOL. II. s 
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client, but Mith immense spirit. I had not driven 
a half mile before I was satisfied. 

"'Hiram, this'U do. I'll take him. What's 
the price ? ' 

"'Well, now, you was bom down South, 
wam't you? If you had been bom along the 
Connecticut you'd asked the price first, and held 
ofi* a good bit, afore you let a fellow know 
whether you was pleased or not. Howsumever, 
it's all right. I thought I'd try you, and so I 
brought the best one first. If you'd neglected 
this, you'd sartainly have a poor one.' 

" ' Well, I like him so much,' said I, the next 
day, * that I am willing to pay you twice as much 
as I promised,' ofiering him two ten dollar bills. 
Hiram took one of them, folded it carefully, put 
it in his wallet, and then looking in an amusing 
way at the head of some president of a bank, 
engraved on the other bill, he began to solilo- 
quise. * Yes, old fellow — president of a bank — 
no doubt rich as medder land. Made it all your- 
self, too. I 'spose you bought at just what folks 
said. I 'spose you paid twice as much as you 
promised! That's the way hereabouts in New 
England. That's the way to get rich,' and with 
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that he laughed down in his belly, though only 
a sniff or two came out of his face. Handing 
me back my money with very much the benig- 
nant air with which a relaxing father gives back 
a forfeited jack-knife to a repentant boy, he lec- 
tured me in a most edifying manner. 

'''I've seen a good many men from your 
parts. They come up here every summer, and 
are very flush of money. They think they can 
buy everybody. They fall in with a low sort of 
people and foreigners, mere hangers-on, and 
such creturs will take as long as you will give. 
Lord, sir, they are like a barrel with two bung- 
holes, one atop and the other imder. You may 
pour in all day and they won't fill up. But 
they are not our people. The fact is, we Northern 
men work hard, and have to. We know the 
value of time, and stuff, and work, and if we 
weren't close as bark we should all be in the 
poorhouse. But there is a sight of difference 
between being tight and being mean. If a man 
aims his money he has a right to it, and to the 
last cent jest as much as to the first. And if a man 
hasn't airnd it, he's a mean cuss if he takes it 
anyhow, unless he's extremely old, very lame, 

s 2 
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and ain't got no chfldreiiy nor lelatioiis, and is 
af^rd of goin' to the poorfaoosa That's the 
Terv diSVrrenoe between an Irishman and a 
Yankee ; a Yankee wants his own money, an 
Iruhman wants yotirs.' 

'^I was too mach amused to find faolt wilh 
Hiram's airs, espe«;iallT as he gare me to nndo^ 
stand that he highly esteemed my jadgment in 
stable matters, and in the under societj of the 
town, YOU may be sure Hiram's opinion esta- 
blishes my reputation ; for he is the oracle." 



HETWOOD TO HIS BEOTHEB. 

"3Iy Dear Hal. — Ton rally me upon the 
character of my acquaintances, and compliment 
me upon the improvement which will appear when 
I return from this elysium of gardens, workmen, 
ostlers, &c. It would be a pity that you should 
fail of your own enjoyment since I certainly 
have mine. A\'orking people, in a community 
where work is the badge of servitude, cannot re- 
present the value and personal excellence of 
working men in a different state of society where 
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notliing is more honourable than labour ; where 
all, more or less, perform it ; where men are taught 
£rom childhood that manliness and honour re- 
quire one to be personally as much as possible 
independent of others' help, and to perform 
with our person a large part of the oflSces which, 
with us, servants are expected to render. So 
much, at least, I have already found out. As a 
student of political economy, I begin to perceive 
facts and truths, about this Northern population, 
which I could never have learned but by living 
among them. The common people of such com- 
munities give tone and character to society, 
more than do the educated people. For they 
are intelligent, inquisitive, endlessly curious of 
knowledge, and accustomed to dispute and argue 
every question that arises. They are readers 
of books and devourers of newspapers. It 
would be impossible to find in all New England, 
in the remotest and rudest portions, such neigh- 
bourhoods of hopeless ignorance as we have at 
home, on every hand. 

"But you inquire what other acquaintances I 
have formed ? Many, and most agreeable ones. 
What intimacies have ensued? Well, but one 
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r.^nzvsrjJMi^z a$ yei. I am beooming waimlj 
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•* I fU5jic-.'T :li: there is more than the love of 
s.'ien.v iLa: lakt^ Rirton Caihcart to Dr. Went- 
wortLV Lcuse. Tiiei^ is a Miss Bose Wentwoith, 
j*-u thc'uid uadrisiand, whom, not her featoies, 
but L*rr c-ipressioa makes handsome. When her 
face kiL'ilrs. as it easily does, it is surprisingly 
attra/nive. Quite learned, I am told, and espe- 
f:ikiUy a L^ver of the fields and forest^ as all 
rnaidc-iLS, at the sentimental periods of their lives, 
;iro or ought to be. This inclination was inherited 
from h^:r father. Dr. Eeuben Wentworth, and 
i\if: V:U(lfiTicy became fixed by his careful edu- 
riiiKtu of his daughter. This I am told by 
infiidH of the Doctor, who look upon him not 
only fiH a man of remarkable skill in his profes- 
sion, hut UH an original nature in as utter eonr 
iiiiHi with tlio surrounding people as an opal is 
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with the rock in which it is embedded. Judge 
Bacon, an astute New England man, himself a 
notable character, calls Dr. Wentworth an ideal- 
istic naturalist with a practical shell on. By the 
way, Barton's own sister and his only one, Miss 
Alice Cathcart, was at Dr. Wentworth's yesterday. 
Like her brother, she is brunette. Both of them 
have high blood — ^I know it by the clearness of 
the features, the fine lines of the lips. The 
whole face and form represent the higher human 
element — moral sentiments and intelligence, more 
than the animal nature ; and this is what I call 
high breeding. 

" The two young ladies. Miss Eose and Miss 
Alice, are of one age to a night and a day and 
call themselves the twins with two mothers. 

"My acquaintances are limited and casual. 

'With Judge Bacon, more than with any one, I 

have had familiar intercourse. He is one who 

might have been bom in Virginia. What higher 

compliment could I pay ? 

" But I find many Southern families here, and 
were I so minded I might pass my time from 
morning to night in agreeable company. But I 
have other ends in view than mere amusement. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HETWOOD BETURNS — ESEL DEPARTS. 

While Hey wood was spending the winter at his 
father's house^ and enjoying all the recreations 
which abounded in the hospitable old Virginian 
mansion, he found himself unwittingly thrown into 
an attitude of defence of his Northern Mends. 
Although he was thoroughly Southern in his pre- 
possessions and prejudices, yet he was highly 
endowed with the sentiment of justice, and it was 
not consistent with his honourable nature to hear 
his late acquaintances undervalued and stigmatized, 
when he knew the imputations to be unjust. The 
same thing had happened reversely while he was 
at Norwood. Thus, in the North he defended the 
South and opposed Northern prejudices, and in 
the South he defended much which he had wit- 
nessed in Northern society, and opposed the violent 
tone which prevailed among his companions. He 
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was not one of those whose pride it is, returning 
from foreign travel, to boast that they have seen 
nothing worthy of imitation in all their journeys — 
a confession that they have learned nothing, and 
well nigh an evidence that they are capable of 
learning nothing. Of a studious and reflective 
turn of mind, he had eagerly observed and reasoned 
upon the interior facts of Northern society, and 
particularly its industry and its universal educa- 
tion. He had not succeeded in breaking away 
from those fatal notions of political economy 
instilled into his own generation, nor did he yet 
see clearly the philosophic explanation of that 
diversified industry and universal prosperity which 
he beheld. But he was on the way. 

The prejudices of his friends, which once were 
his also, served to show him how far he was 
changed. 

" Come, Tom," said his favourite sister, " be a 
good boy, and own how much better you like the 
South than you do that mean New England." 

" Most certainly, fair Kate, I prefer the South, 
but without prejudice to New England. You ought 
to think well of a land which gave you such a 
mother as ours." 
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" Ah ! mother came away from the North when 
she was but seventeen ; and then she was of good 
family, and never worked for a living." 

" It is true that she did not ; but her mother did. 
Her father was a farmer's boy, and made his 
fortune by integrity and industry. Every one 
respected him for his solid worth." 

"No matter, Tom; mother is a Virginian and 
not a Yankee. All her habits and thoughts have 
been formed here, and everybody says that she is 
a true specimen of a Southern lady." 

"I am not a whit behind you in love for 
mother and admiration for our own native State ; 
but if you mean to imply that only in the South 
can be found gentlemen and ladies of the highest 
breeding, I cannot go with you. Nay, I know 
from my own observations that this very New 
England, which you so little know, or you would 
not so detest it, is full of families that no man can 
but respect and admire. I speak from my own 
knowledge. No one could see Farmer Cathcart, 
who works daily for his living, and not respect his 
sturdy independence and admire his great intelli- 
gence. His daughter Alice^— ah I Kate, if she 
were here you would need to look out for your 
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one country to spend their time in deepening pre- 
judices and promoting alienation. The times are 
hot enough already. I confess that I dread the 
future, unless there can be infused more modera- 
tion and mutual respect on both sides." 

** Who cares ? " said young Hillyer. ** Let times 
grow bad — I know who'll suffer, and who will not. 
The Yankees are a mean-spirited, peddling set. 
We have managed them for fifty years, and we 
shall do it still. I could thrash ten of them 
without winking. I hope I may see the day 
that we shaU try it on ! " 

" Well, Hillyer," replied Hey wood, with a grave 
countenance, **it will be a terrible day for our 
country if the North and South should go to 
arms. I have no doubt of our valour, but I have 
just as little of theirs. They are not a people who 
like fighting. They will be slow to enter upon it. 
But, if ever it is thrust upon them, they will take 
up war like a trade and learn it thoroughly. New 
England has had the prejudices of this whole nation 
against her for a hundred years, and yet she, more 
than any part of the Union, has gone right on pros- 
pering in every element that makes States strong, 
and I do not believe that she is likely to be 
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checked now. But this talk is all folly. At any 
rate, Grod grant that we may never put to proof 
our respective opinions." 

With such views, it will not surprise our readers 
to learn that Heywood returned to Norwood for 
the second season with far more eagerness than 
when he had first sought it. His lively sister sent 
him back loaded with injunctions against apostacy 
from the true Southern spirit. "I will never, 
never forgive those Yankees if they get my 
brother away from me." 

Every man, we are often told, has a mission in 
this life. Josiah Chandler happily found out his 
mission, which many people never do ; or if they 
do, then one cannot but marvel that they should 
be sent so far on so poor an errand. Josiah 
Chandler's mission was to make and keep money. 
He was of slender stature. A round head, with a 
face not noticeable, unless, upon close examination, 
you discovered a shrewd look about his eyes. He 
was in no sense a genius. He simply possessed 
consummate good judgment in business. He 
had no passions. He was always calm. He was 
never carried away by immoderate expecta- 
tions; never speculated. He was one of the 
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few men whose success did not unsteady or so 
excite that he could not take sure aim. For 
twenty years he increased his gains surely and 
gradually. For ten years more wealth came 
faster. Everything he touched seemed to prosper. 
Had his son lived, he would have gone on accumu- 
lating probably to the end of life. But that death 
seemed to give a shock to his whole nature. Why 
should he go on toiling without an end or aim in 
life except to amass property, of which abeady 
he had far more than he could employ? Mr. 
Chandler had no ambition to be thought rich. 
Indeed he was far richer than any one knew. 
He began to wind up his affairs, to consummate 
such enterprises as were on hand, and to institute 
no others. He built him a large and comely 
mansion, and for a year this gave him occupation. 
Not a nail was driven without his inspection. 
Every board and beam, every particle of paint, 
strip of lead, pane of glass, came under his 
scrutiny. Conveniences of every kind were mul- 
tiplied. He never talked to any one, not even to 
his wife, of what was going on. Diligent, shrewd, 
watchful, unostentatious, thorough, and, above all, 
silent, was he. If anything went wrong no one 
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knew it If things succeeded beyond his expecta- 
tion, no one knew that He kept his own coonseL 
One would have thought that it was in his eyes 
a mortal sin to speak of his own afiairs, not a 
man in town would have been personally so little 
missed. 

After he moved into his mansion, ererythii^ 
fell into orderly arrangements, seemingly without 
special effort from any one. He was mildly pious. 
He never knowingly did wrong. He presumed 
himseK to be sinful, as he had been assured that 
he was ; and it was a cardinal practice with him 
not to contradict. He observed the Sabbath day 
with calm acquiescence. He had united with the 
Church, not from any passionate experience, but 
because, for some unexplained reason, he thought^ 
it the right thing to do. But his whole life 
moved on as shadows creep over the ground from 
the west to the east, attracting no attention and 
making no noise. 

One day Dr. Wentworth called upon some 
business, and found him in his library. He was 
astonished at the beauty of the room and at the 
nuruber of books. Then first it was found out 
that Josiah Chandler had a curious taste for books, 
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with a specialty of love for old books. No one 
had ever heard him speak of books. No one had 
seen boxes unloading at his door. He was 
the last man in town who would have been sus- 
pected of such a mania. Yet on examination Dr. 
Wentworth found a large collection of rare tracts, 
scarce books — ^illustrating American history. He 
had gathered them up in a quiet way. They 
were bound in Boston, and returned to Norwood, 
and took their places in his library, without sign 
or hint to anyone. How much he had read of 
them no one knew. It was certain that he knew 
something of every volume, especially its biblio- 
graphical history. That same instinct of facts 
which had given him such, success in business 
was manifest in this dry and silent amusement of 
his leisure. 

How grateful ought we to be to that distribu- 
tive Providence which draws men and women to 
each other, not by agreements and likenesses, but 
also by differences. Otherwise, people coming 
together by elective affinities would whirl away 
down the path of life,— tall people with tall, short 
people with short, sober with sober, the merry 
with the merry, the good with the good, and the 
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was in every way superior to her husband except 
in the singular talent for making and administer- 
ing wealth. She could converse; he could not. 
She had tastes refined by literature and good 
society ; he was one of those men that you would 
forget to notice, and, whether he was cultivated, 
really you forgot to inquire ! 

She studied with profound sympathy the writ- 
ings of Jonathan Edwards and Madame Guion ; he 
read Scott's Commentaries and Barnes's Notes on 
the Gospels. Every morning, at family prayers, 
he read five or six verses of Scripture from 
Scott's Bible, and then came rivers of inter- 
pretations, and notes, and improvements which 
overflowed and submerged the Scripture texts, 
and left them lying like pond-lilies in a broad 
lake — a few silver cups exquisitely floating on a 
wilderness of waters! Yet, patient as he was, 
he seldom could read at a sitting the whole of 
those prelections by which Scott converted the 
Bible into an exceeding great army of un- 
preached sermons. After he had read to the 
limit of time, he would break oflF with a quiet 
*' and so forth, and so forth, with much more to 
the same purpose." 

Does any one believe that she loved him ? Is 
it possible that one in every range of faculty so 
much larger and richer, could fail to perceive the 

T 2 
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unmatched condition in which she lived? Did 
she marry for wealth ? She seemed to care little 
tor it. exivpt as a means of kindness. Did she in 
T^Htth hare more imagination than now, and snffer 
hor^'It to see him through iridescent mists of lore 
.^wakent\l by fimcy? And having awakened to 
the l.teral reality, did pride lead her ever after 
t«' ivnT the mistake by an appearance of affeo- 
livut ? It she was playing a part, it was snperbly 
iloiu\ No man, however sharply he might dis- 
oriiuiiiato. could detect the slightest signs of 
rttVcvttxl rv^irani On the contrary, there were all 
the tekens of a reaL enduring affection. 

Apito r^isiiell had been sceptical, but even she 
yieUUxl : 

•^ hV no us^\ Whi may as well give it up. That 
won\a!\ lU^x? love that man, what there is of him, 
and it is the lAmfs wonder !*• 

Hewuxnl ha^l Kvn brought up in an atmos- 
pheric i^f l\v^{\itality. There was a certain large- 
ue^ in the lunm^Ufe of his fathers house. There 
was alwaN'^ mort^ or lecs of company. Every one 
was tiw to ev>me and go according to his own 
pood ph^uiiuro. There were horses in the stable 
for such as would ride: guns and rods for such 
as loveil the tield and the stream. Seldom was 
there a day when the fiunily was at home, when 
the young people could not find enough com- 
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panions for all summer sports and amusements. 
Enjoyment was not casual and special. It was 
the ruling element. 

It must be confessed that the change to Nor- 
wood habits was great, and that in his aunt's 
mansion the contrast was still more violent. All 
was sedate ; all was peaceful, regular, silent. 

But after a while he began to lose that latent 
repugnance which at first barred familiarity. As 
soon as he had made up his mind not to compare 
his aunt's househould with his mother's, but to 
consider it as a new species to be studied by 
itself, he began to find points of curiosity and 
of attraction. He recognized, also, a distinct 
influence which his aunt exerted upon him, and 
he could not help admiring both the shrewdness 
and solidity of her judgments upon men and 
things in society. 

It was novel to Heywood to find a woman of 
strong sense, of clear discernment, who always 
spoke the truth, and who loved to have the truth 
spoken to her. This last trait was remarkable. 
She refused to be praised in the slightest degree 
beyond what she esteemed fair. But a merited 
compliment she accepted with manifest pleasure. 
Not remarkable for insight and analysis of the 
subtle elements of character, she saw those broad 
effects which are developed in action with accu- 
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sincere value upon his friendship. Few women 
can decline a proflTered love without wounding 
both pride and vanity. Not many men are 
noble enough to accept friendship when their 
love has been refused. Pride and vanity, too 
deeply wounded by defeat, often change to anger, 
and men seek to undervalue what they have failed 
to secure. 

Keturning home with Miss Wentworth from 
an afternoon's gathering in the village, Frank 
Esel thought that she had never seemed so 
beautiful as on this day. It chanced that the 
Doctor and Mrs. Wentworth had gone out to 
make some evening call. The young folks were 
in the other part of the house, and Eose sat in 
her father's library. There rose in Frank's heart 
an impulse, ' as often before, but which now 
seemed to rise and impel him in spite of every 
resistance which he could make. All the prudent 
resolves which he had formed were gone, and 
seemed like faint memories, pale and afar off. 
He began to speak, and started at his own voice. 
His colour came and vanished, and so much was 
he agitated that Rose perceived it, nor was the 
meaning unknown to her. 

How much one may think in the duration of a 
flash 1 Under low excitements the mind finds its 
way from thought to thought gradually. But 
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vbei: tie t-r^ is fipEd. whole fields of thon^t 
sf-ni.z up hezore the mind like pictnreB, and all 
pr:«j7est5i:n of Ti^w seems to gire place to in- 
staataiKi:<iszi«e^B of si^rfat. 

In C'C^ and the same instant Bose saw and 
de:er=iin<eti all th-^se things, riz : that a crisis had 
conie in Frank EseVs feelings, that the tide was 
too ^t^:•nJ^ to be staved or tnmed aside, that 
should he be snfiered to poor out all his hearty 
he woul'i in the neeeasary disappointment which 
mr.$t betali hinu not only greatly soffer in pride, 
luit lo^ by reboond a position of friendship full 
of pK\isiin> to loth of them, that it was tai better 
tiiat slie sliould herself take the initiative, and 
nu^^tinjr his rising feeling, forestal it Her pnr- 
jHVik^ \T;u$ taken instantly ; and when Frank, sud- 
denly rising, came toward her, with glowing cheek 
and an eye almost wild, she rose to meet him, 
and, extondiniT her hand to his, she said, with a 
voitv in which command and kindness were 
blended, 

** 3[y dear cousin Frank, come and sit down by 
nio on the sofa, until I say what I am sure you 
will forgive me for saying. Our acquaintance has 
been a joy to me. I have learned much from 
you, and much more I hope to learn. I value 
your friendship, and ask for it Frank, I am 
grateful and proud of your good and kind thoughts 
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of me. It would be a grief all my life if any 
darkness should come between us. No, my dear 
cousin, do not speak — 1 know what you would 
say. I know that you would be sorry z/you said 
it, and I should be too ; for, Frank, better friends 
than we are there could not be, but more than 
friendship is impossible." 

Then Eose's voice trembled, and her face was 
suffused with blushes as, with great sensibility, 
she turned full upon Esel, and added : 

** Forgive me, Frank, for my boldness, and 
accept it as the token of my friendship, that I 
say, before you have even spoken of love to me 
that you must not speak of it ! Do not think ill 
of me, Frank that I decline what has not been 
offered. I would have had it otherwise. And 
now 1 would save you from uttering a word 
which, in a few hours, you would be grieved that 
you had said. For, it must not be. Nothing is 
more certain, Frank, absolutely certain than that 
you must rest contented with friendship. I must 
not detain you — ^I hear voices — ^father is return- 
ing. Come hither to-morrow night, and be your 
own old noble seK, and my friend. Pardon the 
pain — I am sure that you will believe it kind- 
ness." 

" One word, if I may — one word. Miss Went- 
worth " 
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^Gccd ergrr'g. Mr. £kL Uliidier amj^ ao 
fist ? — (be eTiaim^ k 3?j« yet qKnt !* 

^How do T.311 CfX sir; — ^I mean good n^^ 
sir : — ^I quite forgot-" 

"^ WiiT. what is an this?" said Dr. Wentwortli 
to his wife. Wh^t hjs happened to Esel? He 
talks as if he ha*l been diinkiiig ? ** 

His wife, with woman's wit, suspected the state 
of the case, and oqIt replied : 

'' Oh, it's some little dispute, I dare say. But 
if nothing is said to ns, we had better not in- 
quire." 

Leaving the door vard, Esel turned firom mere 
habit in the direction of his rooms. But so 
absorbed was he in thought that he walked slowly 
past his boarding-house, — far along the street^ — 
under the darkness of the great elms, — ^sometimes 
pausing, — once or twice crossing the street with- 
out knowing it. The alternation between feeling 
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and thought in a mind painfully stirred as Esel's 
was cannot be set down in any words. Yet, 
leaving out the hundred flushes of shame, the 
sharp pangs of regret, the reaction of gene- 
rous feelings — we may give a faint notion of his 
state. 

"And so it is ended: — (a deep sigh.) Then 
that was not to entice me that she spoke. There 
was no need of it. Eose could not do it either. 
IVe brought it on myself — (a blush stole over his 
face, growing hotter and hotter.) All my re- 
solutions and my better judgment thrown aside, 
— and the sweetness of infatuated feeling was 
followed 1 — (then speaking aloud) — and so plainly 
did I show it that she saw it, and knew what I 
was going to say, and anticipated me, — ^foiled ! — 
outwitted ! — ^fooled ! (His voice sounding in the 
silence seemed to annoy him, and he became 
silent.) Friendship ? — ^ifs easy to convert friend- 
ship into love. I've found that out ; but, not so 
easy to put love back into friendship. I see, now 
— ^that brilliant Southerner. I wish I had asked 
what was on my tongue's end — is there any other 
one whom you love? No, I had no business to do 
it. To-morrow I will go home. Fool, to have 
ever gone away. No, I am not a fool. I should 
have been less than a man if I had not loved her. 
I am not ashamed of it. I am not worthy of 
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her. God saw it Bat I would have giyen my 
whole life to beooming worthy of her. I never 
can see her again — ^never — never. I could not 
look upon her and be silent. Now that she 
knows my secret, how can I look into her eyes 
without a boming tell-tale face ; and that will be 
a renewing of the suit Oh, I did not know 
how far I had gone. This has sucked up my very 
life." 

By this time Esel had strayed out of the vil- 
lage, and was more than half a mile beyond 
the road toward Cathcart's. He sat down upon 
a large white rock as if he were looking at a 
land8oai)e, though the darkness and silence were 
remarkable. 

Tho hoaven was fall of concealed clouds. Now 
and thou a distant flash of lightning revealed 
tlunn, and long ranges of ** thunder heads" shone 
brilliantly out, but in a second sank back into 
darknoiw. Low rolls of heavy thunder sounded 
tlu^ (H)nung. on of a storm. A fitful wind swept 
through tho near woods with a sound like rushing 
wiitt^rH. In a moment it was gone; not a leaf 
lativtMl, nor a sound was uttered. An unweaned 
mir hlniitod from the pasture; a short bark from 
a dirttiiut <l()g, instantly broken off, gave to the 
sil«nf« a profbunder influence. Again and again 
the cloud ridges and mountains shone out and 
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receded into darkness. Esel sat as if watching 
this grandest phenomenon of summer, the advance 
through the heavens of a great storm. But he 
saw nothing, or was, at least, unconscious of seeing 
anything. The flashes grew more frequent, the 
thunder advanced and rolled with deeper cadence, 
large drops of rain, slung from the clouds, smote 
the earth — a few only, and they suddenly ceased. 
A whirl of wind rolled up the dust along the 
road, bent the trees in its course and swayed the 
bushes almost to the ground, and then fled away 
and left a dead calm behind. Soon a fine sound 
filled the air ; it was the rain descending in good 
earnest, and sounding upon a million leaves. It 
came with a rush upon Esel, and awoke him to 
some consciousness. 

He looked up in surprise, as if awakened from 
sleep. He did not know where he was. For- 
tunately he took the right direction, and now 
running, and then walking, to catch his breath, 
he regained the village, drenched to the skin. 
The storm accompanied him all the way. It 
thundered behind him, above him, all around him. 
Torrents poured down, and the roads ran like 
rivers. 

The storm had, at least, restored him to some 
self-possession, but not to prudence. Casting off 
a part of his clothes, and throwing a cloak loosely 
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abcmt him, Fnmk Eb^ sat down by 
window. 

The storm h^d wagted its sabstanoe, 
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^tjfes^ Ki^ k!feew 8)oc waa( ailed him 
«Mr%^l vMft Wlitt^ ioL tW psass to see th 
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gardness of his own face. Toward evening, 
remembering Eose Wentworth's wish, he deter- 
mined to go to her ; but a strange apathy seemed 
to hang upon him. He remembered the different 
feelings of yesterday as he trod the same path, 
but remembered them without emotion. As he 
entered Dr. Wentworth's yard Kose saw him from 
the window, and greeted him at the door. 

*' Frank, this is good and noble. I knew that 

I did not misjudge you But what ails you, 

Frank ? How ghastly you are ! '* 

For a moment a pang of anguish pierced Rose's 
heart. She could hardly imagine that a disap- 
pointment could, in a few hours, work such a 
change ! Esel made haste to say : 

"It is nothing. I was imprudent last night. 
I was caught in the storm and thoroughly wet. I 
must have taken a severe chill, for I have not 
felt well sinca But it will pass with a good 
Bleep."^ 

Dr. Wentworth, overhearing a word, came from 
his library. 

" What, Esel, did you say you were not well ? " 
He approached and examined him. ^ Esel, you 
should return to your room ; I will send you some 
remedies. It may be but a cold, it may- come to 
something more." 

The next day the Doctor found him in a high 



i^p^ iCLi ut Timtf ^mnmeiL imi wmnderias* His 
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leinic^ A^ jetra. in* derer Ii^ Kt?ii It was 
^r'^n*. ¥?*ei^ j?^ >iikp^ ii» eciiui be mowd ; and 
xo:^ Iff .*-jiiiii Mir :ae juoek^^ k^ lelamed to 
]iijfr iLinif. Ijit^ Iii«» ^aac oe b^d diedriied for 
SiLai^ i^kr iM] j.mre? A ^hrrg oc tas woiU. It had 
=!Srii -zmj ^ 3lIlet^ «fit «aevi?afi diiiMsIit& It was 
Ikf 4 rfmifnL:««r*hL rara at aoijaher mrid, not 

Triid .'iiiuict:!: :c i^ iGuI vas set ^Mfft^ oonse^ 
j?m-!»L 1^ iiij£K XK ciiu4i^b&i^ us to m shrine, 

iizL^trli V ij^ rciKsshCii vith eTen m deep^ 
5ftfiz-r ^""A" r^TT. K-r zjtl KEtfome a man. For 
bf Lii itetxcue a viisctf^e tix SofTiaing, the only 
acbxIziisceT irio ciz bria^ Enoi to thor tnie 
TT^^ "-*-«' Ee L»i piLSB^ thivxigh his yoath- 
tine will ^ccn-iir^ jot. Then came the real 
aw^enin^ Ctf bis i::telk%!t« whei^ new flights 
seemed like iii^<>ii;iaoBS^ and cast a shadow upon 
all that went l^oie. At last came Snfieringf 
Not that play of care cff rexaticHi, which only 
creases the sonl s snr&ce as a puff of wind 
wrinkles the waters, but sorrow which moyes the 
foundations, and so deepens one's nature. No 
one has suffered enough until he is patient of 
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suffering. '^Made perfect through suffering T' 
Men stamped with this brand have God's mark 
on them. 

But one should not imagine Esel as a dis- 
couraged or a broken man. He was never so 
strong as now. He had in early years insensibly 
been drawn under the influence of that vicious 
school of self-contemplatists whose victims re- 
volve around themselves all their lives, watch- 
ing the development of their own genius and 
by self-culture attaining to self-consciousness. 
Esel's natural generosity had restrained him from 
that besotted conceit which blights so many. But 
he had not learned to derive his pleasure from the 
end sought, so much as from the conscious ex- 
ercise of those faculties by which he sought it. 
His sickness and previous experiences left upon his 
mind a deep impression that, in so far as he him- 
self was concerned, life was ended. Now, what- 
ever power he possessed was to be spent for others. 
All his ambitions now assumed the form of kind- 
nesses. Gradually he found his former enterprise 
developing itself under new motives. With less 
exhilaration than formerly, he found far more 
peace. He seriously questioned whether he should 
not enter upon the service of the church, and while 
in that mood he wrote to Dr. Wentworth, a part of 
whose reply we will print : 
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.... "K you had been living out of the 
line of action of your Gitrongest fiaculties ; if deep 
religious feeling had developed powers which had 
been restrained or overlaid by selfish plans, there 
might be good reason for a change of profession. 
But you were bom to be an artist. All your 
faculties and feelings harmonize in the pursuits 
of art Why should you change? You speak of 
self-denial as necessary. Do not search for it. 
Whenever a lower course, a less worthy feeling, 
contest better ones, deny them. Do not seek pain 
for its own sake. Suffering is, like many chemical 
agents, wholesome when combined by nature in 
organic forms of fruit or grain, but separated and 
employed alone, superstimulating and injurious. 

"What would you gain? You can seek the 
moral benefit of society by your art, as really as 
by sermons, and probably with far greater success. 
Have you considered in how many ways your 
peculiar genius can be applied to the refinement 
and happiness of your fellow-men ? Let me state 
simple cases which I have often imagined. A 
sweet landscape, painted by one who saw a soul 
in nature, and not merely forms, hanging in a 
sick-room for long months, cheers the declining 
invalid and becomes a minister of consolation. 
When the spirit is liberated, thereafter, to the 
whole household that picture has a sacred associa- 
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tion. It becomes a famUy talisman. When it passes 
on into another generation, it renews its labour 
of love, — proving that the spirit of beauty may 
become a spirit of mercy. I can easily imagine 
a simple landscape wrought out in the spirit of 
love by a skilful hand, which shall diffuse more 
happiness than most men do in a whole life-time. 

" But your profession is, Christianly considered, 
the education of the community by the ministra- 
tion of Beauty. Painting is only one way of 
doing this. Why should there not be drawing- 
classes among the poor as well as sewing-classes, 
reading-classes, singing-classes, &c. ? Men collect 
funds to put books gratuitously in the dwellings of 
the poor, — why should not some Christian artist 
spend a portion of his time in ministering beauty 
to households of the worthy poor ? 

"Even if one had no skill in painting, the 
ministry of beauty does not depend upon manual 
skill. One might gather flowers day 'by day, from 
the fields, to cheer the poor and crippled ; to stand 
in schools ; or, with faint symbolic power, to bring 
into gaunt churches, some wealth and grace of 
natural beauty. What, if one were to visit the 
poor-house in each town, and minister, — not alone 
to the social feelings, to the physical wants, — 
but to the taste and sympathy of its inmates, with 
gifts of beauty? 

u 2 
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*I hiTe often mairelled that, in a time of sach 
and libenJitT, so little should be done with 
^'^Mt. Xew England might be made a magni- 
*<^^^ F«*t ▼itli but a slight expense, if only 
one dcdinOed himself to doing good thiough the 
loT^ erf beauty. Every great road, every bye- 
n>ai oD&necting towns and villages, or neigh- 
K>ax^x>is» if concert were secured, might not 
^>iily he judiciously planted, but, by a little study 
and care in Uie selection, all the fine trees might 
in lime he employed, one road being lined with 
^^^ axKUhex with elms, another with pines or 
*|>nii\>^ another with maples, another with purple 
KfHvhtxs, and so on, until every county would 
hiWMwe an arK>retum. Such is the spirit of 
t^nulatii^n that> if a single town should perfect 
this ^ork, other towns would catch the inspira- 
tit^w, and Uk* work would go on with energy 
until an \uu>lotJied road would become a reproach. 
AU this is a j^art of the work of true benevolence. 
If \ou would t-oaoh within the church, you must 
m^Nk ordination at the bands of man. But whose 
biN^rt jHH^ver iiod has touched with a spirit of 
In^ntnt^loniv is ordained to go forth into society 
und phMU^h tho tiosj^el to every creature, each 
nuin wpi^iking in tlie language of his own busi- 

hon«t** 

Mw'l hiul novor been so busy as now, and was 
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never so cheerful. Yet he carried in his heart 
a feeling that never died. There was no hope 
in it, but a gentle patience. It burned on in 
solitude, like a sacred lamp, which hermit hands 
trim and feed in some recluse's cell or cave, fer 
away from the fever of the world. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



CONTBASTS. 



If people are attracted by their opposites, as some 
hold, there was every reason to expect that a 
strong sympathy would draw Heywood and Cath- 
cart together; for, they represented in a striking 
manner contrasting elements. Heywood's fetce 
was fine, even beautiful Blue eyes, chestnut 
hair, inclining to curl, fine complexion, and fresh 
colour, — need it be said that his was a sanguine 
temperament ? Cathcart's striking in appearance 
rather by expression than by positive beauty of 
features, dark and piercing eyes, features framed 
both for strength and refinement, black hair ; — ^his 
temperament, too, could not be mistaken. Hey- 
wood's face was genial, and when excited radiant. 
His whole soul shone through it Excitement 
shot fire through every feature of Cathcart's &Lce ; 
but every one felt that more lay behind than was 
expressed. There was a sense of repressed feeling 
and reserved enthusiasm. Heywood would flame 
soonest, Cathcart would bum the longest. 
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They were contrasted in mental qualities. Bar- 
ton Cathcart's mind was reflective, Tom Heywood's 
perceptive. Both were reasoners; but Hey wood 
loved physical facts, and reasoned upon them. 
Cathcart reasoned more deeply upon relations of 
facts, and upon more subtle philosophies. As 
was natural, Heywood loved to reason upon the 
actions of men, the events of* society. Cathcart 
inclined to the study of the causes of events, the 
nature of the mind, and the structure of society. 

It was natural for Heywood to utter, and to 
like to utter, whatever he had wrought out in 
thinking, and he left the impression that in his 
firankness he had expressed all that he had 
thought. 

On the other hand, Barton Cathcart, without 
seeming reserved, left the impression that he 
offered you but a sheaf from a field, and that the 
reserved treasure far surpassed that revealed. 

They were more nearly alike in disposition, but 
as contrasted as possible in the forms which dis- 
position took on. Heywood's conscience deve- 
veloped in the form of Honour. Cathcart's moral 
sense had been trained as a deep, reflective, reU- 
gious feeling, rather than as a social element. 

Heywood did right, as in the sight of men; 
Cathcart, as in the sight of God. Both were kind 
with great disinterestedness; but in the South- 
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emer it was demonstratiye and generoos. Leas 
d^nonstnttive in the Northerner, perhaps lesB 
piompt^ and far less attractive, it endured longer 
and achieved more. In the one it was a blossom, 
in the other a fruit 

Hey wood had been reared in affluence, and had 
never learned to work, nor to have sympathy with 
those who did. Barton Cathcart had been inured 
from childhood to toil, and was drawn by vital 
sympathy to all who laboured. The Yirginion 
was bom to command. He had looked down upon 
men from tlie necessity of his social position, there 
being but two classes in the society in which he 
was bred — that class in which men must work, 
and that in which they must not The New- 
Englander had been reared in a true democracy, 
in which classes represented the relative forces of 
the actors, into which and out of which men 
passed at their own pleasure, and in which there 
were few leaders and no aristocracy, except that 
which was conferred by the consent of all. 

In religion they were equally contrasted. Beared 
an Episcopalian, Heywood regarded religious truths 
as something settled beyond all questioning — 
worked out and fixed as definitely as are the 
elements of mathematics. He had never searched 
the grounds of truth. The Church he believed to 
have been shaped and patterned by God as much 
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as the natural world was. He would as soon hare 
thought of discussing the authenticity of heat, or 
the propriety of frost, as of the services of the 
Church. Ordination was a natural law — ^the mi- 
nistry a part of the constitution of the world. 

Barton Cathcart had been reared even more ear- 
nestly to believe in revealed religion. But, from 
his childhood, an appeal had been made to his 
reason. Nothing marks so strikingly the faith of 
New England in the truth of her religious systems 
as the boldness with which she has always chal- 
lenged for them the utmost scrutiny of Eeason. 
Cathcart, from an early period, felt himseK drawn 
into deep thought He could not rest with tradi- 
tional knowledge and hereditary faith. He pur- 
sued inquiries into the nature of the human mind^ 
— whose nature will in the end determine all for- 
mulas, as its philosophy has in every age fashioned 
all theologies. He analyzed the doctrines of the 
Church, and disputed many of them. Led on by 
an indomitable desire of knowing the very truth, 
he explored the Bible for himself with indefatig- 
able zeal. Finding the extreme reactionary Pro- 
testant doctrine, that the Bible was the sole 
fountain of religious truth, could not be true, he 
began to question the grounds of inspiration; 
then the reality of the truths revealed; what 
truth was only relative to a process, a condition. 



:mifjf3Wk& ID ':xat -■wHiMmtr YasiuHL as tke act 
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as it nearly did to Heywood, a contrivance for his 
pleasure and aggrandisement. On the contrary, 
he was oppressed with a sense of duty to society, 
which tasked him, and, after his utmost industry, 
still chastised him for negligence. 

Barton could not imagine how Heywood could 
look with such a frivolous eye upon human society, 
and yet be so conscientious — almost superstitious 
— about religious forms of thought and worship. 
It seemed to Barton as if Heywood worshipped 
institutions and cared little for men, — much for 
the temple, nothing for the worshippers. 

In spite of all these differences, these young 
men became warm friends. Friendship is not 
the result of reasoning, but of sympathy; and 
sympathy is a thing too mysterious for solution. 
Why do some like the smell of sandal-wood and 
others sicken at it ? Why is bitter agreeable to 
some and offensive to others ? 

Lovers sit in the early ecstacy, saying. Tell me 
why you love me ? And then, when every reason 
is given that fancy can suggest, does not every 
one know that there is something deeper than 
all that is told? — ^that there is in the hidden 
nature of faculty an attraction of one for another, 
which, when the conditions are once secured, acts 
as do the great attractions of the globe, drawing 
all things together centreward. So it is that 
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people lore, DOt only without the leaTe of leaacMi, 
bot against all it« piatesta. There is a wisdom 
of feeling, aa well as of thought. GalcnlaticHL is 
as often wrong as inspiration. The intuilaons ot 
oar moral sentiments 8eld<»n mialead na. The 
paasions need the rein and curb, bat moral sen- 
timents need the spar. 

Sach differences eoald not bat stir np frequent 
discossions between these friends. DiscossicNiis 
carried on from day to day b^an to work their 
nataral effect upon Heywood. Questions began 
to arise in his mind. Doubts b^an to hover un- 
bidden over themes before unsullied by the £Euntest 
uncertainty. He shrank back from the expe- 
rience. 

^ Barton, what's the use of all this disturbance? 
A fellow had better stick to the religion to which 
he was educated. I do not think that it is the 
gentlemanly thing for a man to desert his side. 
The Church is a good bridge enough for me. If it 
it not right, it is not likely that I could mend it." 

" But what," said Barton, "if the bridge should 
stop before you reach the farther bank ?" 

"It will be time enough then," replied Hey- 
wooil, '*to consider what I shall do. But the 
case is this : here is a river so wide that neither 
you uor I can see the further bank. It is a tur- 
bultoit and dangerous water. I see a bridge 
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which has a good and solid abutment on this side. 
As far as the eye can reach the bridgeway is 
secure and ample. I propose to try it. You, on 
the contrary, have a notion that you will row 
yourself over the stream, and with a skiff and an 
oar you intend to play ferryman 1" 

"Your illustration is ingenious at least," said 
Barton. " Now give me my turn. We are upon 
an island in the ocean, desiring to return to our 
homes. Many vessels appear, and offer to take us 
off. All claim to be safe and eflBcient. Shall a 
man use his reason and judgment in determining 
whether any of them, and, if any, which is safe 
and trustworthy ? " 

"There is no end to figures," said Heywood, 
"you can prove any thing and disprove any thing 
by ingenious illustrations. I've seen many a jury 
led to the very deuce by a lawyer skilful in me- 
taphors and similes, although the facts and the 
law were against his case. But the fact is. 
Barton, I am no Yankee. I am not troubled with 
that intolerable curiosity which puts your people 
upon prying into every thing in creation. If the 
good Lord wants to keep any thing secret, I can't 
imagine what he created Yankees for ! They are 
the most restlessly inquisitive creatures — ^always 
fretting themselves to find out something that 
was hidden away on purpose. K Nature has a 
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secret, a Yankee, FU be bound, will pick fhe 
lock whore it is kept, or be eaves-dropping till 
he gets hold of it The fact is, there is too much 
brain here in New England. Everybody is racing 
and chasing after causes. I believe your people 
think they have the responsibility of the universe 
on their shoulders. When the Bible said, * Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection?' there 
were no Yankees about. Since then, five hundred 
ministers in this very New England think they 
have done it! They have found God out — all 
that He has done, why He did it ; what He has 
not done, and why He could not do it! Did you 
hear that young sprout preach, last Sunday after- 
noon, fresh from New Haven ? He was amazingly 
precocious. He went on glibly unfolding moral 
government. *God rmist do this,' and, *God, 
from the nature of things, cannot do that' There 
was not a thing about the Infinite and Eternal 
which he did not fancy himself entirely familiar 
with 1 Pah ! I hate so much disturbance. A gen- 
tleman wants a decorous faith, a good, plain, 
sensible worship ; and then, with a good conscience, 
he turns to the enjoyment of life, leaving to the 
Deity and — excuse me ! — ^to the Yankees the ma- 
nagement of unfathomable mysteries." 

Barton could not help laughing at Hey wood's 
banter, extravagant as it seemed. 
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" Well, Heywood," said he, " I admit that there 
is something of the Greek in the Yankee nature. 
Dr. Wentworth says that the, New England mind 
is a threefold cross — ^it has the moral nature of 
the Jew, the intellectual spirit of the Greek, and 
the practical tendencies of the Eoman." 

" Indeed I Did he say whence they derived the 
element of modesty ? Only three nations spoiled 
to make this marvellous New England? That 
cannot account for the riches which abound! Let 
me see — ^ingenuity from Egypt, humility from 
China, bravery — well, that must be indigenous, it 
is of a peculiar kind." 

"That will do, Heywood! that will do. You 
have given reasons enough already, why Virginia 
should send her daughters to New England for 
education and her sons for wives! The State 
that yields the best schools and finest women 
ranks highest." 

It might be supposed that on a subject so all- 
engrossing as politics had become in the spring 
and summer of 1860, two young men like Cath- 
cart and Heywood would find themselves often in 
collision. But Heywood had not adopted the 
extreme views that prevailed in the South on 
the subject of slavery. He regarded the insti- 
tution as a misfortune. But he apologised for 
it, as a thing entailed upon the South, and for 
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which no pneaent remedy could be found. Thongh 
HeywixJ deemed it prudent to abstain from an 
active part in politics, yet it was plain he did not 
csre to hsiTe it concealed that his sympathy was 
with his Southern kindred. By a sort of under- 
standing:, at length, Tom Heywood and Cathcart 
aToided all discussions on current topics. But 
when did two clouds oppositely charged ever come 
t<wther without drawing each other's lightning? 
Thon comes the thundercrash ; afterwards it clears 
up. ai^d for days the air will be purer. But such 
o'A^ik^s between friends are safer in almost any 
o::.;r matter than politics. In spite of every 
cii^NT^ thtn* found themselves less intimate, less 
;ii£;vtvavite and txinfiding. Oth^ causes also 
l^:>.:;\j an*i tempted to more alienation. 

Ue>>ifcv\vis aunt had secretly determined to 
*jViTx^ »v^ }\uns to tving about a connection between 
U^V4.^ \\<^:t«\>rth and young Heywood, In the 
li^^t |v;l^^\ ^i^e deemed the connection one emi- 
ne^^l^x lit to Iv^ made. They seemed suited to 
«^^ \>t^)«sr. Wa^K he not a fine fellow, handsome, of 
)^*4a)«>^\>a))!Y ttVMiiiers. of good disposition, of good 
llamiK aini A^tnvtions? Was not Eose of noble 
|\i\N3Jn^4KN\ v,u\sl v\>ineh\ a woman of genius, yet of 
mi\^ vKuiu\<tk* qwalitieis, of great culture, trained 
1%^ xv)v9i(H\^lk>tu aiKl withal free from pedantry? 
WJm^I iunMV \\^iM W wanting? Nothing except 
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the consent of the parties. Match-making is an 
art so fascinating that it is no wonder that people 
become addicted to it. Love in young people is 
of itself one of the most charming spectacles in 
human life. To see the spark struck, the fire- 
kindled, its first faint flame spreading, and finally 
the full glow and warmth established, and then to 
be able to say complacently, "I did it," is not 
all this inducement and reward enough to tempt 
amiable souls to this species of benevolence ? 

Aunt Chandler was no match-maker. This she 
often said. But she had no objection occasionally 
to give good advice. She was of that honest and 
plain-speaking way that inspired confidence. She 
was shrewd and prudent. She was really unsel- 
fish. She had no daughters of her own. With a 
great motherly heart, she had no children. With 
great skill in management, she had nobody to 
manage. It was quite natural that when young 
people came to her for advice, she should give it. 
Having given advice, it was natural that she 
should be interested in seeing what became of it. 
But she was not a match-maker ! That she dis- 
approved of. It was a responsibility that no one 
should take. " No one could tell after all how a 
match might turn out; and if badly, one could 
never forgive one's self for having brought it about." 

There was a great difference, she pleased herself 
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witli thinking, between matchmaking and a mere 
influencing one to make one's own match. Sug- 
gestion, reasonable influence, and suitable advice 
(lid not amount to match-making. 

She beheld these two young persons, Heywood 
and Itose Wentworth, and saw what fix)m inex- 
perience they might have failed to perceive, that 
they were "just made for each other." 

She made various occasions of meeting at her 
house, and in her grounds — "no party, a mere 
gathering of neighbours in the most familiar 
way ; " teas and door-yard pic-nics — all in a 
manner so natural and accidental, that she could 
not forbear to admire the fortunate happenings 
of things. When people of sagacity set on foot 
plans with foresight, if they are of a devout 
turn of mind, they often see the hand of Provi- 
dence wonderfully stretched out in their behalf. 
Wlien ]Mrs. Chandler had sent some rare old 
books of prints over to Dr. Wentworth, had heaped 
up ilrs. Wentworth's table with fruit, apologizing 
tluit their grounds produced so much more than 
they could use that it was a kindness if the neigh- 
bours would help her to use it, it was natural that 
the Doctor 8 family should all come over, without 
formality, to spend an evening, and just as natural 
that Mrs. Cliandler and her husband should return 
the visit And when, after the elderly people 
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were seated in a manner evidently studied for 
their pleasure, and Eose and Heywood had the 
two only places left, and were obliged accidentally 
to bear each other company, and seemed content 
to do so, Mrs. Chandler, looking down upon them 
with benevolent eyes, could not refrain a pious 
and grateful ejaculation : " How providential this 
is ! If I had had the ordering of it myself, the 
Lord could not have pleased me better ! " The 
more she thought about it the more Providence 
seemed to smile. The more Providence favoured 
it, the more Mrs. Chandler smiled. It was so easy 
for her to act with sagacity that she did not see 
herself in many events which fell out, and fell out 
of her hand. 

Weeks and months passed. The young people 
were happy; the old people were happy. It 
seemed strange, however, that Heywood had 
never spoken a word to his aunt of his intentions. 
In imagination, she had seen the happy pair 
coming to thank her, she had helped arrange the 
bridal party, she had seen the ceremony, she had 
been to church on the first Sunday after their 
return from the bridal trip, and she had drank in 
great draughts of satisfaction at the admiration 
with which all the congregation looked on the 
beautiful couple, she had walked home behind 
them and observed with rare relish tliose tender 
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w«T^ t ^.rst-^ *ii^saDTning love, ^^lich discover 
3i*wiv-»!iiirr:e*i -e^^Die as snreiv as a bed of 

rnurnoaette miDie :ia it looks — is detected by its 

iituur. 3ut* it^asroir iw are the pictures of imsgi- 
nanoiu i '^ntt'dctii mind needs something^ less 
wntuoi ind more sabstaatiaL Whr did not 
UevwiKHi jiaike some prosrress? Did not Bose 
pitHuse um : '^r was there some impedinient ? 
It \vas nam :hac ao visible progress was made. 
niort^d^rt\ :hoii:rti averse to matchrmakrng, it was 
piToper riiat lErs. Chandler shonld take oba^i- 
vatii>n2: .ind dnd Hit the latitnde and longitnde of 

i^oulii it Ih* that Heywood was already engaged 
in Vinrinia : Hie thouirht was startling. TTth 
annt did nor wiut loiiir tor a providential opening ; 
l>nt, on Heywoi^ i's retium tiom an excursion, fell 
into (Conversation with him. 

'* Have you had a pleasant time, Heywood ? of 
r*ourse yi)u have. I cim see by your fiskce. Wben 
I i|||s yininpr, they did not have as many rides 
an3 pic-nios iis they do now ; though I fancy the 
young women then were more sedate, less fri- 
volous and pleasure-seeking than now." 

" J>less me, aunt, I do not know what yon 
would call propriety, if the Norwood giris are 
not prr>pcr ! I wish you might see some of oar 
lii^hflycrs in the South ! '* 
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" I suppose you naturally would prefer the so- 
ciety of Southern young ladies ? " 

"I don't know about that; of course I like 
my own folks." 

" Well, suppose you were going to settle down 
in life, and wanted to choose a wife — for I take it 
for granted that you are not engaged — are you ? " 

"No, aunt, I am too young for that, or, at 
any rate, not yet quite ready to settle down. 
Besides, no man marries till his time comes. 1 
am waiting till I see some one that is irresistible." 

" Do you expect some one to charge upon you 
and whirl you away captive ? " 

" No, not exactly that ; but one likes shy game 
and fish not easily landed. I see persons good 
enough, doubtless, — perhaps too good for me; 
yet, after all, one does not like to know before 
he takes a step just how it will all end." 

" Upon my word, Heywood, this is superla- 
tively modest! I did not think that you were 
one of those conceited dandies that thought every 
woman who looked at him was in love with him. 
But I can tell you in good earnest, sir, that 
those who are most worthy when won, are not the 
easiest to win," 

"Aunt, I mean no offence to the sex, and 
none to you especially. You asked me a plain 
question, and I gave you a plain answer." 



*I0 !I0Kwdod: chl 

*♦ V za* Ttimr aiiiit?s^ Sir Malapert; whom yon 
ukve liii ini^rr •oiiimnon this aftemoon by your 
fittrTni:::^ '»r»*?*'a»-^*, low many of them do you 
HMWVT iiLic T t '"iia lare rbr the asking?'* 

•*'£'V!y :i»* »i atrm. This sounds conceited 
-i> T'-r. Air.c* >ut Z look at it in this way: I 
irK»w -jiz L Ld -i Treeentabie yoraig gendeman^ 
wuu ^^t:?* -Tu».'iV" j!?K>d pn>spet.tSk I eannot deny 
rtie ^l::: i n^ .*vr^ rhar my presence is agree- 
^>U^ *t» "Ue ^luiir lauit?s^ I take it fiwr granted 
that :iit V ul ^xp^-'t to cHiterthe matrimonial state 
wm»tie^i^r i >;iirui.ne .>dfer is made: and it does not 
>ieem vr.^riu i ic jliI ro imagine that a I^y who 
rHi«wi\-T s ;.- uir .fcaiin-'«i*5 Tith marked &TOixr would 
.-KWPt your nfi-r. >iiouid you press a suiL'* 

• V >a .nrr* it-ver more miscukiHi in your life. 
I \v:Il insr.mve but a >ingte one — Boee Went- 
wortii. r vjsi v:tii :ui my heart that you mi^t 
win her: but :t ^vil aot be done just fay the 
asking; let me re? LL yi'u^"* 

^ Way, there wa:? not one of the party so cor- 
dial and oraiik. I went home with her^ and she 
seemed a grod deal softened and sentimentaL 
iShe talked ot trees and tiowers. and of the ^irit 
md an inner liie. I think I understand such 
things. If I hotl jui>t said the word, I fcdly be- 
beye that I should now be asking your approba- 
tion to our union.'' 
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"This passes all belief 1 I lose faith in you, 
at least in your good judgment. You have no 
more conception of Kose Wentworth than you 
have of those who live in the stars. If you had 
presumed upon her cordial ways and mentioned 
love, I should like to have stood by and seen her 
large eyes flash upon you." 

" Why, aunt, do you think that she is such a 
paragon ? " ^ . 

**I do — I do. She is beyond all words the 
noblest young woman that I have ever known. 
But what she is no one can know, nor she her- 
self, until something rouses her. She is capable 
of rising into grandeur if circumstances favoured. 
If by the wisest and most skilful wooing you 
could win Kose, you would be the happiest of 
living men ; and twenty years hence you would 
find your happiness but just begun 1 " 

"Why, aunt, you rather pique my curiosity. 
If you really think that she is so hard to win, I 
am almost disposed to try." 

** Young man," said Mrs Chandler, almost 
sternly, "you may as well let it alone as to try 
in that spirit." 

And the subject was dropped. 

Some influences are like spurs, and striking 
into the sides they produce instant motion. 
Others are seeds, and when sown seem utterly 
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lost; yet in silence and darkness they are ger- 
minating and growing. Mrs. Chandler said no 
more, but she thought a good deal more. 

" I don't believe things will rest as they are. 
I think Heywood has received some notions that 
will work in him. But what if Eose should not 
take a fancy to him ? Of course she likes him ; 
but that does not mean anything in particular. 
She is a world too kind and generous, and likes 
everybody, and Heywood has been fooled by it 
He thinks that kindness is love. That's just like 
a man! But then he has all his life been run 
after and praised, poor fellow. He is to be pitied, 
not blamed." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



VARIETIES 



Nothing enhances the value of an object more 
than to know that others value it and are com- 
peting for it. Mrs. Chandler furnished both 
stimulants to Heywood. I cannot say how she 
obtained the information, but she had been led 
to believe that Barton Cathcart had directed his 
attentions toward Miss Wentworth. Some such 
stories had risen and died out in the village. The 
signs all failed. Mrs. Chandler, perhaps, had 
not even heard of them. One day, however, she 
returned home after a visit to Dr. Wentworth's, 
and in consequence of information — what, I never 
knew — she said to her husband, by the merest 
accident, in Hey wood's presence : 

" Would it not be strange, my dear, if Barton 
Cathcart should marry Eose Wentworth?" 

Her husband looked at her with simplicity, and 
said: 

" I suppose so." 
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" Do you think it would be a good match ?" 

^' I don't see any objection^ proyided the parties 
arc willing." 

"J Jut really, my dear, I can't hardly imagine 
that Kom; should prefer such a man, unless it was 
her only chance. But then you can never telL 
G(.'tting in love is like picking garden flowers in 
the night You may get a violet^ or you may 
pick a nettle. It seems to me that Bose might do 
better than to take Cathcart." 

Tom Hey wood thought it worth his while to 
take a more close survey of the ground. He had 
been under the impression for some time that he 
had gone as far as it was safe to go unless he were 
willing to go further ; that Rose was very suscepti- 
ble and simple ; and that, as a man of honour, it 
was his duty, having a far better knowledge of life 
and especially of aifairs of the heart, to see to it 
that she was not harmed. 

lie was so far influenced by his aunt's remarks 
from time to time that he was determined at cmy 
rate to probe the matter, and to see just how 
things really were. His visits became more 
frequent, and his attentions were assiduous. He 
cx(>rted himself in conversation, he went through 
the usual musical routine on such occasions, and 
alter a considerable period he found himself in 
just the same place as at the beginning. It was a 
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new experience, and piqued his pride. He began 
to perceive some zest in this pursuit. On the 
whole, he was glad that Miss Wentworth had 
not dropped into his hands as easily as he at 
first feared. He was satisfied that Miss Kose 
was genuine ; that there was no artfulness ; that 
she was playing no part 

He absented himself for a time, but at his next 
visit his absence excited no remark. He dis- 
cussed the ladies of Norwood, and expressed 
admiration for one or two in particular. He 
found Miss Kose the most generous of critics 
and the most discriminating of friends. Thus 
far Miss Wentworth had been to him an inferior, 
in the sense that a beautiful child is to an elder 
brother. He began to admit now that she was his 
equal, and to experience a respect which he had 
never felt before for a pretty woman. He now read 
favourite authors aloud, and indulged in criticisms. 
He discussed various questions in literature, in 
art, in science. If Hey wood chose to talk of gay 
trifles, so did she. Just as naturally and un- 
affectedly did she follow and accompany him if 
music or painting were the theme. If he intro- 
duced a discussion, liose entered with zest, but 
never with heat, into philosophical reasonings, 
and in matters of natural science proved herself 
far better informed than was Hey wood. He could 
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not deny that a more intimate acquaintance 
raised his opinion of Miss Wentworth. Indeed 
he began to admit to himself that she was a 
woman worthy of pursuit ! But he made no pro- 
gress. He was as near, and just as far from, her, 
after weeks and months had passed, as at the 
beginning. He could not understand it. He 
watched to discover the exquisite art, the subtle 
fence, by which he was warded off. Nothing 
could be discovered but simple, artless, straight- 
forward conduct. 

It would not be just to leave the impression 
that Hey wood's pride alone, or chiefly, had wrought 
in him a determination to press his suit to an 
issue. At every step ^le found warmer senti- 
ments kindling. Admiration had passed on a 
stage, and began to take on the colours of love. 
Love, once entertained, throve; and with a genuine 
affection there came a great change over him, and 
for the better. A deep and true love is full of 
humility and gratitude. Heywood dropped that 
^ ill-fitting conceit which veiled his real goodness, 
and his overweening confidence in himself gave 
way to diffidence. Once or twice, arming himself 
with a determination to bring his fate to an issue, 
he found himself, he knew not how, carried away 
from his purpose, and as far from success as ever. 

At last he determined that, with whatever 
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abruptness it was necessary, he would make 
known to Kose his sentiments, and, at least, 
know whether or not he was to be blessed. 

There was to be the weekly gathering at Dr. 
Wentworth's on the morrow. The house and 
grounds lay open to all family friends. No for- 
mality prevailed. Every one was left to come 
and go with perfect freedom. One might be sure 
of seeing Judge Bacon there, and Mr. Edwards, 
and almost always Parson Buell, and Mr. Brett, and 
Mrs. Chandler, and occasionally Mr. Chandler, 
and once in a while 'Biah Cathcart and his wife. 
Alice came every week, and Barton was there at 
least to take tea. Besides these regulars, there 
was a militia of visitors, or the friends of friends, 
so that on pleasant days, sometimes two or three 
score of people roamed about the grounds, in 
knots and circles ; the young people securing their ^ 
own company, and the elder people discoursing 
apart, or joining the young folks, as it chanced to 
please them. It is in such circumstances that 
love finds its fairest opportunities. A thousand 
chances turn up for a Jook, a word with an em- 
phasis, or for a passing sentence, and if both 
parties be in sympathy, it is surprising to see by 
how many accidents they are favoured. They are 
sent on some errand, one to help the other; or 
they are left alone, every person about them 
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ia*T-.Tu: tr.i? raost natural reasons in the world for 
jT'i \^ of. Th? very sun seems to wink at them 
:,\-;.^->. :he Kinking leaves. The shadows that 
r*:>tr aS. u: them serve as a protecting screen. 
y: I . -; :>.'.r^ favours fortunate love 1 No one knew 
:>-• .v.- . .c::aj^^ of such circumstances better than 
H,; V ■» •xL X.> one had less art to discei;p oppor- 

iV, :::; ayyointed morrow, therefore, Heywood, 
^::>. i o>.Ar:::::.i: grace, passed from group to group, 
*3^: :x^ :4 ;vrsi.>u in the grounds was there who did 
IK^ :i\ I :h,i: Heywoo^l had paid them most agree- 
*:Ie ^vr^^::j^I Attention. Certainly Alice Cathcart 
lhs>i^h5 :5».^ >»:th reason. Heywood took his place 
b\ b^ c >6,U\ a:ivI either he found her in her happiest 
lUvwU vT h^i the art to dn\w forth her hidden 
|v^x^r; for AlivV fairly blossomed. Eose, who 
l^tH'^ x^hcit tr^\i>ure lay hidden deep within, was 
\Wl^htv\{ to hiive others perceive it. Barton had 
wovv^r 54k vtt his sdjiter so radiant, and exhibit such 
tvx^w^ v^/ vvuv< rscition. She met Heywood*s com- 
|\)uu\H\ts iuui fatxMv them l>ack as a mirror throws 
U>*v*iv tao suuliirht taut falls upon it; and when, 
iu HU eiuxnmter of wit that followed, Alice fairly 
\tuu|uisuv\l hiuu lleywooil, plucking a wreath of 
Ou^ h\xiu\\ ?iUoklo vine, and twining in it a spray 
\Kr twv* of oiiiusou fuchsias, with fine manner 
uIUhxhI tv* oivwu her, saying, with a humorous 
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modesty: "The Muses are to be crowned, not 
contended with." 

All clapped and cried Bravo I bravo ! and no one 
seemed so radiantly happy as Kose, except Alice 
herself. She seemed strangely brilliant; and 
when the beautiful, glossy, green leaves, and the 
glowing colours of the fuchsia were laid upon her 
raven hair, Heywood called all to witness how 
much she resembled Kaflfaers picture of " Poesie'' 

Dr. Wentworth and his friends repaired to the 
old drooping elm. Soon they fell into conversa- 
tion. I know not how the subject of cathedrals 
came up, but Dr. Wentworth called to Eose : 

'* My child, bring me two or three volumes of 
Britten's ' Cathedrals of England.' Perhaps some 
of these nimble gentlemen will help you." 

Heywood was standing by Alice, though listen- 
ing to everything that concerned Kose. He would 
have sprung to fulfil the intimation, but at that 
moment Alice was addressing a question to him. 
Barton Cathcart quietly moved toward the house, 
and, repairing to the library, brought out the 
volumes. One of them was opened to the ground 
plan of York Minster, and lain upon the grass. 

" Sit down by me, disciple," said Judge Bacon 
to Cathcart, "and hear Dr. Wentworth make a 
plea in behalf of idolatry." 

" The unassisted reason of man must derive its 
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notion of Divinities either from the material world, 
or from man himself. I suspect that much of 
what we have been taught to regard as a stupid 
idolatry was regarded, in its time, by intelligent 
worshippers, only as a kind of symbolism. Trees 
were supposed to contain deities. Fire was the 
element through which gods manifested them- 
selves. If I had lived before the days of Eevelar 
tion, I should have worshipped the Sun, or Trees." 

" On such a day as this, Doctor," said Bacon, 
" I think you would be glad to run under your 
tree-god to get rid of your sun-god. But I sup- 
pose you would divide the year between them, 
and say prayers to the sun in winter, and to the 
trees in summer." 

"You were speaking of cathedrals and the 
origin of Gothic architecture," said Edwards. 

" Yes, I was reprobating the idea that Gothic 
architecture was in any sense an imitation of trees. 
There is some analogy, however, between the im- 
pression made upon the mind by a forest and by 
a cathedral. There is the same sense of solitary 
grandeur, the same peculiar feeling of solemn 
mystery arising from vast height, a similar play 
of light and shade, and a spirit of devotion which 
I think is spontaneous and inevitable in both." 

" Father, were you as much affected by the first 
cathedral that you saw as you expected to be?" 
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asked Eose, who had placed a stool near her 
father, and left Alice on the outer part of the 
circle attended by Heywood. 

*.* I really had expected but little. It was neither 
taste nor devotion that first drew me to York 
Minster. It was curiosity. But I was over- 
whelmed with wonder. The mystery and awe 
produced by height and vastness in the interior I 
can compare to nothing but the feeling which one 
has who, either by day, or in a starlit night, lies 
alone in the fields on his back, looking long right 
up into the heavens, which seem slowly to open, 
deeper and more deep, until, with strange presenti- 
ment, one almost feels that he is drawing near to 
the Eternal City! By some subtle sympathy, 
one's spirit swells and is conscious of wonderful 
elevation. It is a consciousness of superiority, 
dignity, grandeur. The same thing befell me on 
the first time that I stood at Niagara. I found 
myself stepping proudly, like a conqueror, and 
moving with the dignity of a prince. But in a 
cathedral-experience this is tempered by certain 
other influences, which inspire tenderness and 
sadness. Now if upon this state of mind there 
arises a solemn chant, boriie upon the waves of 
organ music, especially if one is in a foreign land, 
touched a little with homesickness, and hears 
those sacred psalms which are laden with the 

VOL. II. Y 
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most solemn and tender associations of his life, 
coming back to him in such a bewildering place, 
fringed with murmuring echoes, is it strange that 
the spirit seems to drop the body, and to hover, 
in its full glorious liberty, on the bounds of the 
Infinite and the Eternal?" 

Judge Bacon watched the Doctor, as he pro- 
ceeded, with a smile, whether of sympathy or of 
incredulity one could not well divine. Neither 
did his words make his real thoughts any clearer. 
He was so used to a bantering irony that he often 
employed it when at heart he was in full sym- 
pathy with the person against whom it was 
directed. 

"I confess. Doctor," said he, with mock sad- 
ness, " that I have never felt this sense of leaving 
the body and rising into a beatific condition, 
except in one set of circumstances." 

"What were they?" asked Wentworth, with 
some slight surprise. 

" When I have been in the act of falling asleep 
in church, under the refreshing influence of a long 
and sound discourse ! " 

" You are not a frequent sleeper. Judge, accord- 
ing to my observations," said Parson Buell. " In- 
deed I have regarded you as one of the wakeful 
and watching." 

"Ah, that is the minister's fault. Instead of 
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the absurd method now pursued of doctrinal ex- 
amination, if I were set to select clergymen, I 
should pick and determine by their somniferous- 
ness. I would settle the man that yielded sleep, 
and turn away every candidate that kept me 
awake. A minister should be a true Pulpit 
Poppy! But go on. Doctor, as your remarks 
were not half an hour long, I know that you 
had but just entered on the topic of cathedrals." 

" The cathedral is really a symbol of Christi- 
anity ; complex, multitudinous, sublime ! It was 
not enough for men to make the cross the symbol 
of their faith, to wear it on the person, to affix it to 
churches, to shape utensils to its form, to fashion 
their very doors and windows so that they should 
frame to the eye the figure of the cross ; but some 
bold man determined that the cross should be 
reared in proportions so vast that a Christian as- 
sembly could worship, not before it, but within it. 
Look upon this ground plan. It is a noble cross. 
A cathedral stript of its accessories is but a sub- 
lime cross, subsidizing to itself the resources of 
society. The gorgeous windows, the elaborate or- 
naments, the exquisite carvings of men, beasts and 
foliage, silently represent the homage which art, 
man, and nature, pay to the cross. Symbolism 
can go no further. Every city of England has, 
lying in tranquil grandeur, within it an architec- 
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ssn Jaii Is: TiirrmiiT JUL. ia:-?Ffimxii:SHr.: snr 
lAxt^ '^Ilij- sain > &' lii- \Aagr cr^^Ft inousiD jl 
iv.'izs CKL 111 'vouan^Fv mr jl ist ixmiaaBffls 

jiM^ ir isniiz^'.a- < "Fails' «^^ ^ tiHt siifiic JBUd 

1 IIIH 111: ru3 C MTSSJjteCSirDt:'" 

Tt^: .~ 1 ;^ iwit-ML " ALL I fSU. l^iiL inw^^™^ 3i£t^ 
. L^Xi&£ nr£I -SrOTi ID JL ii fiOlIt X9X^ OH «ak 

i?£ yi>ir i—r. i^niL ^imiffisntrin. n^ I ic»b ja TIid- 
tiusdSi'^ I wi*iiiL Tdlimr-T -srrfw- mL, TTonr jtbets for 

• xli»v T.itt' Ti»c itciisr t l^f- itili be."^ s&id Rose, 
wjii juic •liuuiirtfL iifir ^liu:^ i:* rrrt Aiiffe a xkauer 

- Tie di.T ijfcd itiain. -wshzil like this, tboogli a 
i&:o(lL taj-l i^r, ii ItrsJiig iii Julj. Hie aftemooii 
wiis well ^ixjiiicei. &iju the sun was sank so low 
tiua ii pciirt\i iis ligLt tiirough the exlialat«>iis 
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rising from the ground — very, much as the sun is 
now doing," said the Doctor, turning toward the 
West "See how these evergreens seem fairly- 
banked up against a very cloud of light ! Well, 
I had little idea of the interior of Winchester 
Cathedral, and the exterior was not as impressive 
as several others. But as I entered the west door, 
the nave clear up to the ceiling seemed to blaze 
with light. The construction stone is pale yellow, 
almost white, and the red light of this afternoon 
gave it a peculiar charm. Unlike other cathedrals, 
there were no dark spaces, no mysterious recesses, 
nothing dim or solemn. All was radiant and 
glorious. It was not Mystery and Awe, but Eeve- 
lation and Joy, that were symbolized I To com- 
plete the enchantment, the organ was filling the 
vast space with rich harmonies." 

Judge Bacon, who had been looking toward the 
haze of golden light, turned round with an impres- 
sive gesture. 

" My dear Doctor, if one could only go to meet- 
ing in a cathedral, what joy would it be ! Espe- 
cially for children, what a god-send under a dull 
sermon. Now what can children do in church? 
The sermon they can't imderstand. They are not 
allowed to sleep ; they are too tired to sit up, and 
are not allowed to lie down. Cry they can't, and 
laugh they must not. I used slyly to make rabbits 
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witk mj handkerchiet Bat a cathedral affords 
boundless amnaement for the eyes. While a pro- 
mie^ f«iiaaj:e was droning in my ears, I could busy 
mrseli in tracing the cdoars in the windows, 
lak^n-jr oat the ridieoloos old saints, or recalling 
ihi* amusing legends If the discourse ran on 
«kvcrine — the T»table act of giving a stone to 
thc«^ who want bread — ^I could study the curious 
carrinc^i — stoDe foliage, stone dragons, stone beasts, 
in all their Tarieties ! Look here, Doctor, — ^I be- 
liere that cathedrals would convert me ! What a 
pity thdkt w^ have none! One of the benefits 
w-j:jx**i I antkn^^tte from the spread of Komanism 
tt A»Lcrva fe$ the introduction of the Boman Civil 
\a^ dcx^i ot cathedrals to put to shame the plain- 
»rt?ji *•< r,i<^^cic^:JK>«ses, and also to ally religion 

'^ Vvx: misirht as well sigh for barons' castles, 
ivrir^s^iV pAlacvtSv Roman forums, Greek temples, 
KiT^i ni^r. pvTamiis^ Men forget that all institu- 
tkv,x5^ v^;:>:om5w sc1kx>1s of painting, special forms of 
^rv'hit^vtx::^, an? the outworking of the inward 
j^^ri^ vV an Age. When that spirit changes, or 
sJn'^ vHilx it i$ in vain to attempt to reproduce its 
tUv*^"^^ tfvvrws again* e^tcept as dead memorials* 
^iJv^sirab h^d their epoch. They represent a 
K s^xl.w^to (vrivvl as it were, in the moral world. 
\\ X ^^^V^*^^ ** ^'^^ attempt to bring back ancient 
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manuscripts with their splendid illuminations, in- 
stead of printed books; or to re-introduce the 
armour and armies of the Middle Ages, instead of 
rifles and artillery. It is this very blunder that 
they commit who attempt to reproduce the art- 
spirit of a period long gone by, by copying its dead 
forms. If it was good for anything in its own 
time, that is the very reason why it will be out of 
place in our time." 

"For gracious' sake, Doctor, pause! What 
have we done to deserve such a discourse ? Be- 
think you ! It is not Sunday ! A gentleman in 
Boston sent his Irish servant to his wine cellar to 
draw from a cask of choice Madeira a specimen 
glass. The servant forgot to turn the faucet and 
all night the stream trickled — ^ran — ^trickled, until 
not a drop was left." 

"Well, Judge, what then?" 

" Sure enough, I begin to see that the case will 
not apply to you ; for the cask did at length run 
dry, and stop. You run dry enough, but never 
stop. But, at the risk of starting you off again, 
I cannot help saying that, after such a sentimental 
description as you gave of the effects of a cathe- 
dral on ffou, to follow on with the statement that 
cathedrals have no longer any function — are dead 
mere mighty museums, is peculiarly refreshing to 
a logical mind ! " 
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"Both things are true, nevertheless. I was 
speaking of old cathedrals, in whose presence a 
thousand years rise np in dim procession, whose 
very strangeness stirs the imagination, in which lie 
buried kings and prelates whose doings filled their 
own age and gave colour to history, — to walk in 
them is like a vision of the Kesurrection ! Gene- 
rations long gone, with passions like ours, but with 
ideas foreign and strange, rise before you. While 
the trance is upon you, if the organ sounds and the 
choir chant, you seem to stand with the exceeding 
great multitude of past ages, and the imagination, 
that flies free through all time and space, gathers 
about you the good and great of ten centuries, 
and you are one of an invisible multitude which 
no man can number, of every age, and all tongues, 
lifting up a common praise to God ! Your own 
heart, for the moment, seems to express a devo- 
tion as wide as creation, and to be the instru- 
ment by which generations are praising God! 
You can reproduce a stone cathedral in our day, 
but can you clothe it with five hundred or a thou- 
sand years ? A clean, new cathedral, in America, 
is a solecism. It is not in harmony with our 
wants, our ideas, or our sympathies. It is a huge 
and bungling imitation, and counterfeit. It is a 
forgery upon Time. Even old cathedrals have 
lost their power upon those familiar with them. 
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Use deadens romance. They are for pilgrims, — 
far-comers, — not for the resident inhabitants. For 
a few, of romantic tendency, they may retain their 
influence ever fresh, but for the mass of men they 
no longer have any message. The common people 
have gone on and left these magnificent monu- 
ments of the sincerity of a strong but rude age 
to poets and antiquarians ! " 

" Keligion seems to have had a hard time in this 
world. It is so busy with its institutions, its go- 
vernments, its doctrines and orders that it has 
little time to bestow on wen." 

" That is more true than you meant. But it 
is not true of religion more than of justice, of 
beauty, of every organized principle." 

" Yoii are right for once, Doctor," said Judge 
Bacon. " The law is an analogous case in point. 
We go back with great interest and profit to the 
Boman law and to the common law of England. 
But if the common law of England as it 
was three hundred years ago, or if Justinian's 
code were to be introduced bodily into modem 
courts, they would be in incessant conflict with 
society in all its interests." 

Dr. Wentworth resumed : 

** Cathedrals and liturgies, after losing their 
original force and function, derive a secondary 
value as a connecting medium between remote 
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periods and ages. Their associations are like mis- 
tletoe on aged trees, which have a value which 
the trees do not. The attempt to create a modern 
liturgy is evidence of how little men understand 
the law of growth. Liturgies of power are those 
which have in them the voice of ages. It . is 
the breath of the whole Church that breathes 
through them. To forsake these, and to make 
modem liturgies is as if a man should cut down 
from about his mansion the oaks and elms that 
had grown majestic through hundreds of years, 
and then attempt to imitate their shade and gran- 
deur by setting out starveling Lombardy poplars." 

" But," said Judge Bacon, " you ought to admit 
that a Puritan cathedral would be proper. Its 
structure might be new, but its spirit, which ac- 
cording to you is the essential thing, would be old 
enough. It would be far older than Justinian. It 
would be as old as Moses. The Puritans were 
men of the Old Testament more than of the New. 
Their writings breathe its spirit, employ its lan- 
guage ; and their laws sought to imitate the old 
Hebrew code, and in some instances the Levitical 
laws are ludicrously woven into the old colony 
legislation." 

** It will always be so," responded Dr. Went- 
worth, accepting the new direction thus suggested 
for the conversation, "with men in a minority. 
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suffering persecution for a good cause. They will 
take to the Old Testament as patriots do to the 
mountains when oppressors harry the land. The 
reason is obvious. The old prophets were grand 
figures, standing almost alone against a back- 
ground of cruelty and corruption, both in faith and 
morals. Their experience breathes in the psalms, 
and in the major and minor prophets. No mis- 
take is more utter than to suppose the Books of 
Prophecy are filled with prophesying, or that the 
special predictions constitute the chief value of 
these undying Scriptures. They are the heart 
journals of great men, almost alone, waging war 
with every form of civil and social iniquity. They 
reveal all the shades of fear, doubt, despondency, 
incident to moral conflict. They reveal Suffering 
and Consolation as no drama ever did. The great 
truths of Natural Justice ; the absolute faith that 
the world was organized for righteousness, and 
that iniquity was sure to be a losing game ; that 
the Invisible Power, who sat silent behind the 
clouds while everything seemed to overwhelm the 
good and promote the bad, was nevertheless 
awake, aroused and terribly in earnest for truth 
and justice ; and that he seemed remiss only be- 
cause Jehovah worked in larger circles than those 
in which men wrought, and brought events to 
their account and judgment a little later and 
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lower down than men desired and expected. These 
are those elements of the prophetic books that 
will always make them the refuge of the op- 
pressed. But the Puritan, if he went to the Old 
Testament for consolation and strength, certainly 
did not find there the peculiar intellectual ele- 
ments which marked him. The intellectual con- 
trast between the Hebrew and the Puritan is as 
great as that between Jerusalem and Athens. The 
Hebrew was neither an analyst nor a reasoner; 
the Puritan was both. Emotion is the staple 
of Hebrew thought. His very reasonings were 
swells of moral feeling. In Judea it was feeling 
that fed Thought ; in New England it is Thought 
that produces feeling." 

"You mean that ought to do it," said the 
Judge. "I wish to my soul it did! It was a 
poor exchange that the Puritan made when he 
bargained off imagination for logic, emotion for 
metaphysics, moral consciousness for proo£ A 
genuine Yankee Puritan thinks that he can prove 
anything. He would address an argument to 
each letter of the alphabet, proving that A is A, 
that B is B. He would delight to hear some- 
body doubt the multiplication table, that he 
might prove it. I am tired of logic, and argu- 
ment, and doctrine, and discussion. The fact is, 
Doctor, since Tommy Hey wood has been in town, 
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I have taken to the Episcopal Church, where 
everything is cut and dried, and the service is so 
long that the sermon has to be short. I have 
serious thoughts of joining." 

"I am glad, Judge, to learn that you have 
serious thought about anything religious. The 
New England theologians have not been poetic, 
Edwards, perhaps, excepted; and he soon re- 
pressed a genius which, under other culture, 
would have placed him among the immortal few. 
Curiously enough, they have undervalued the 
imagination, and sought to replace it with solid 
reasonings. I must admit that, at some period, 
they have had an almost pharisaic pride of logic 
and pure metaphysics. But in spite of their 
exclusion of the literary forms of the imagination, 
they have dealt with great moral truths in such a 
manner that the imagination of their people has 
been powerfully developed. The impression that 
New England men are practical and shrewd, but 
not imaginative or aesthetic, has arisen from the 
fact that peculiar influence prevented the de- 
velopment of imagination in the direction of 
poetry, and music, or of the fine arts. Puritan 
influences shut up in a measure these channels. 
Imagination followed the lines of speculation. 
Instead of forming itself into sound and physical 
forms, it inspired systems of thought. The poems 
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of Dante are not more complete pictures than are 
the sermons of Edwards, if you drop from both the 
instrument of language, and compare simply 
the picture which is left in the mind. The vast 
realm of thought traversed by New England 
theology, involving the philosophy of the human 
nund, the nature of moral government, and so, by 
corollary, of human governments, — ^the profound 
inquiries into cause and effect, — the invisible 
sphere of the will, — the relations of character to 
future condition, — ^the future itself, its eternal 
sovereign, its antithetic kingdom, like night over 
against the day, — and the pressure of thought 
toward infinite and insoluble problems might 
have been expected to give a very unpractical 
result la fact, however, it led ^to immense fer- 
tility and to a practical wisdom. 

"In a greater extent, probably, than ever 
before was the whole population, for two hundred 
years, educated to receive a copious, minute, and 
immense system of truth, without any symbols, 
without old superstitions, without anything for the 
eye or ear, sustained purely by the exercise of 
reason and in directions where the reason de- 
pended largely upon the imagination. In other 
lands, the popular faith rested upon an order 
of men lifted into splendid authority. The New 
England clergyman was a plain citizen, utterly 
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disdaining all trappings. Elsewhere, cathedrals, 
festive days, and gorgeous ceremonies sustained 
men's belief. It is hardly possible to make bar- 
renness more bare of all appliances for the senses 
than was New England. Yet there arose in the 
popular mind a vast and stately system of truth, 
covering two worlds." 

"Take breath, Doctor, let us see! elm-trees, 
cathedrals, pre-Kaphaelitism, the Old and New 
Testament, the Puritan, New England clergymen, 
and New England theology ! I put it to you, as 
a humane and honest physician, whether there 
are not too many medicines for one bolus ? You 
are a perfect old Druid, and sit under your tree 
as if the chief end of man was to talk and 
hear talking I By the way, your elm-tree ought to 
be an oak — that is the tree of piety and wisdom." 

" By no means. The oak is the English tree. 
But the elm is the American tree." 

"I suspect you are led astray this time. 
Doctor," said Judge Bacon, ** because you own so 
wonderful a tree. Every body praises their own. 
The pine-tree is the symbol of New England. It 
is the tree of liberty, flourishing as liberty always 
has, among the hills and mountains, — ^tough and 
hardy, deriving nourishment from the poorest 
soils and enduring the severest winters without 
losing its foliage, fighting winter storms with its 
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tZ Ti2ii:u5if»£! Ti»e €oIt tree fit to repre- 
onr ii:»HrrT-i:nT2jr l«*-cie is the one that is 
m ST^9ifL n. irxieT ft§ 3z ««aiiier. There ! what 
dci TOD 8hT vj tbii2 tf a fpacimen of discourse in 
TOur own reiii ? * 

^It i^ tLaroQ^ilr weH aid," replied Went- 
woriii. - ani if we wei>& at libertr now to select 
the tre^ of Liberty, undoabte-Uy that would be it 
But it La5 been done for us. The elm is historic 
It is identified not only with American ideas and 
men, bat with the great struggles of liberty. The 
Pittsfield elm, now a mere wreck, was a rallying 
point in oar Revolution, as it had been before 
among the aborigines. What shall we say of the 
dims in Springfield, in Hadley, in Hatfield, which 
bttvo played a part in colonial history? And 
what of that famous Boston Common elm, which 
in t«> MuHsachusetts what the Charter Oak was to 
t\mnootirut?" 

•'Stop— ^top. Now you are on my ground. 
^f\\ii %\\\\\ \m tho llosUm Common was not the 
OlM^rh>r 0<^k of Jlassaehusetts. It was another 
^\\\ \\y^^ Nxhioh WW have prol^bly forgotten. I 
^M^^^^ lUo oil olm that sUx>d on the comer of 
l^v^^,^ ^ua M,sJv^^y ^lixH^ iu Boston, now Essex 
Avs.i \^ •^^^^^V^^^^^ *5,xvl^ rUnied in 1646, it was 
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Boston. I don't believe there was ever a city in 
the world where the men in authority had such 
hard work in putting a yoke on its people as 
Boston. It was always a famous talking place. 
I can imagine a governor's opinion of such men 
as Sam Adams and old John Adams, and their 
set. Let me see — didn't you come from Boston, 
Doctor ? Well, no matter. One bright morning, 
when the sun rose, a marvel appeared. In the 
night the dew, or Puck, had shaped in golden 
letters and nailed with a spike upon the elm, 
* Tree of Liberty' The offence was remembered, 
and in 1775 the British soldiers cut down the 
dangerous tree." 

'' Thank you. Judge. If any tree should be 
adopted as the national symbol, it is the American 
elm — ^the historic ' Tree of Liberty' " 

" I forgot to say," said the judge, with a know- 
ing look, "what every true Yankee will be 
delighted to learn, that the tree cut up into 
fourteen cords of wood ! Only imagine what a 
fortune that would be, if all this were to-day 
in the hands of some honest farmer. He would 
fill the land with souvenirs, and make his fortune 
to boot. For we should have the miracle of the 
oil and meal over again. The wood would never 
give out. It would grow on his hands faster 
than ever it did on its own roots." 

VOL. II. z 
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** We are agreed, then, the elm is the Tree of 
Liberty. It is the XatioDal Tree I * 

The Bun went down. Pete Sawmill was busy 
jittftfliig from the kitchen to the table, spread in 
an adjoining space among erei^green trees. The 
comiiany broke up and repaired thither for tea. 
Seats were arranged in nooks and ooTerts, among 
the shrubbery, and friends fonned into groups 
here and there, in the most unconstrained liberty. 
Rose flitted hither and thither with hospitable 
attt'utions, seeming to take no part for heiself 
extvpt the pleasure of serving. So Heywood 
found to his chagrin. An evil £Eite hampered him 
all the evening. Nothing fell out fintimately ; 
and he returned home under a doad. Alice 
remained for the night 

"Why, Alice," said Rose, when they had re- 
imired to their rooms, " what a woman of society 
you have become I You used to admire my free- 
dom in company. It is now my turn to enTv yoo. 
I never saw you so brilliant." 

Alire smiled. Yet the expreasicm of her hee 
waH not altogether of pleasure. As clouds ooming 
HM<I K*>ing, in a bright moonlight evening, seena Id 
UtnUi or brighten the lawn, 93 in akcnaxui 
ttU-iiAUnf thoughts and sad ones cast thcsr naffle^ 
^iffim »i|^>n Alice's face. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



NUTTING— ITS JOYS AND DISASTERS. 

When Autumn days come, Nature, like a retired 
merchant, changes its manner — from thrift and 
bustling industry to languid leisure and to osten- 
tatious luxury. The sun rises later and sets 
earlier than when it had all the summer crops 
on hand and was playing universal husbandman. 
There is no nest-building now, and no bird- 
singing — which is a purely domestic arrangement, 
designed on the birds' part to keep peace in the 
family while the children are being r^tised, and 
laid aside as soon as the young birds are off their 
hands. Mornings come fleeced in mists, which 
hang over streams and low, moist places. The sun 
plays with them, but they perish in his arms. A 
few belated flowers yet keep watch, but chiefly the 
asters, which fringe the fields, star the edges of 
forests, and, like a late-comer at a feast, seem 
bent upon making up lost time. At night, crickets 
and katy-dids scrape their shrill viols, and fill the 

z 2 
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air with stridulous music. Over all the shrinking 
fields, the trees lift up their gorgeous foliage, and, 
like those who wait for the marriage-bell and the 
bridegroom, they shine out in glorious apparel. 

The hills, forest clad, are become the Lord's 
younger sons, and, like Joseph, they are dressed 
in a coat of many colours. October days, short 
between horizons, reach higher into the vault than 
any days of the year; and through them the 
season seems to look with softened sadness, as 
one who, in the calm of age, meditates on all the 
mistakes of his past life and solemnly thinks upon 
the advancing future. Along the fencerows, where 
seeds and late berries may be found, birds hop 
silently, as if ashamed to be seen. Soon they \vill 
change their solitary ways and collect in flocks. 
To-day, the fields will swarm with them; to- 
morrow, there will not be one left, and they will be 
picking their food many degrees of latitude south. 

In the gay sadness of autumn. Barton Cathcart, 
now released from his school, wandered about with 
his gun. Sometimes he brought home from the 
hills his bag full of squirrels, and sometimes from 
the bosky coverts he secured many brace of 
partridges. At other times, he wandered all day 
without once firing his gun. 

Barton loved field sports, yet not so keenly that 
he chased through the woods and coverts without 
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observation. He stopped to trace the lines of 
lichen on stones, or the exquisite mosses in damp 
and shaded nooks. Many squirrels ran and hid 
while he stood under the yellow-leaved nut-trees 
admiring the russet hickories, the brilliant maples, 
scarlet, pink, and yellow. He remembered what 
Dr. Wentworth had said of cathedrals, and stretched 
on a dry knoll he sometimes lay for a long time 
looking up into the arched trees, tracing imaginary 
groinings, or listening to the low sounds of the 
winds that chanted through the trees, and cast 
down to the ground multitudes of yellow leaves, 
on which they had just been playing. So silent 
and so immovable did he lie, and so long, that 
the squirrels forgot to be shy, descended to the 
ground and played their nimble pranks before 
him, or sprung from branch to branch overhead, 
barking and chattering in full security. Ah, these 
great October days! — October woods I — October 
musings ! 

It was his purpose, in November, to repair to 
Cambridge to attend a course of lectures upon law. 

Meanwhile, he was at home again, — living over, 
as in a gentle trance, the scenes of his boyhood, 
visiting the haunts which his early experience had 
made dear to him. He recalled the frolics which 
Eose and Alice had so often had around the old 
farm-house. 
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But when he thought of his sister now, and of 
Miss Wentworth, these memories seemed like some 
fairy tale, read in a book, rather than an actual 
history in which he himseK had been a living 
actor. 

But young Cathcart's mood was not wholly a 
sentimental sympathy with the changing year, 
the shortening days, the flight of birds, and the 
decay of flowers. He had not been unobservant 
of his friend's demeanour. He fancied that he 
perceived in Rose Wentworth a growing pleasure 
in Heywoods attentions. He resisted the im- 
pression stoutly. He cast it out with a resolute 
effort. It returned again. When the mind is ill 
at ease and restless, a forbidden thought, in spite 
of all its efforts, will play about it as at night a 
moth whirls about a lamp ; and, like this foolish 
moth-miller, the more it is hurt by the flame 
through which it dashes, the more irresistible 
seems the attraction, until singed, maimed and 
sore, the poor insect lies crumpled up beneath 
the light which lured it to its destruction. 

It is not to be imagined that Cathcart had for 
the several years past lived in an unbroken dream 
of hope, while at the same time he had taken no 
direct steps .to secure his position in Miss Went- 
worth's regard. 

Until he was established in life, or had a near 
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prospect of it, he did not deem it honourable, cer- 
tainly not wise, to disclose to Miss Wentworth the 
secret hope of his life. . A more impulsive and 
less reticent nature could scarcely have met the 
object of his supreme affection from week to week 
without disclosing his feelings. Some moment of 
unguarded enthusiasm would be likely to draw 
forth the confession. Some eager and supplicating 
glance would be likely to betray what the tongue 
faultered to tell. Even in a nature as self- 
restrained and silent as Barton Cathcart's, this 
long probation must have ended itself in some 
unexpected disclosure, had he not marked out 
for himself a clear line and followed it with 
scrupulous fidelity. He had already learned an 
invaluable secret, that one-half of the troubles of 
life may be prevented, and of the troubles that 
arise one-half may be alleviated, by Occupation. 
He had given to his school an unstinted measure 
of his time and thought; but, whatever time 
could be wrung from sleep and amusement, com- 
patible with health, he bestowed upon the study 
of law. But his school was ended. His legal 
preparation was already far beyond what has 
been found suflBcient to set up many .a successful 
lawyer. But it was not enough for him barely to 
succeed. After another year spent at Cambridge 
he hoped to have laid a foundation on which he 
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■onui bmlii :cr lire. WTien, therefore, during 
diw wmmer, ae bad aoticed Hej wood's increasiiig 
mxen^ -ji L'r. Wentvonh's fstmilT, he conld not 
u^rb«ei&r Q:i^.i:fine3k The matter was not helped 
by Torr.Tiy TATt'* ;ifectionate solidtnde. 

-Lixk L^r^, BiiTton, what is your opinion 
of that st^uiLem teller that's come to live at 
Chan«iler'>?" 

** lly opinion. Tommy, is Tery £Etyourable. He 
is a perfect gentleman and an honourable man. 
I think very highly of him." 

**\Vt;ll, 1 s'posed so by the way you and he 
^•ent round together. They say he's goin* to git 
Gliandlor's money. I've no objection. Mrs. Chand- 
ler 's a mighty nice woman ; but he, — Lord, Barton, 
he's nothin' but a needle pullin' a gold thread 
after it ; the needle ain't a mite fetter for all it 
does. But I guess that southern feller wants a 
leetle moreen money." 

" I should hope so, Tommy. Money is useful in^ 
its way ; but it takes more than that to make a man." 

•* Siirtaiu ! But some folks thinks they have the 
right to the best of everything jest because they've 
(^>t. mon<\v. Now, for my part, I don't b'lieve 
Ihat w>ulhoru feller goes down to Dr. Wentworth 
to p t pill?^. tf hoV sick as often as he goes there, 
\Wn ir^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^i^' ^^ doctor-stuff ain't 
liKvh toouiv!'' 
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Barton knew that Tommy Taft's judgments of 
affairs were seldom mistaken, and these hints fell 
in with his own fears. Yet he had no wish to 
make Tommy a confident of his hopes and fears. 
The colour came slightly to his cheek and he was 
silent. 

"It's my opinion that Miss Kose knows who 
she likes," added Tommy, sententiously, at the 
same time nodding his head corner-wise several 
times at the ground, as if the grass had disputed 
him. 

"I presume she does," said Barton. "Most 
rational people do." 

"There was that Boston feller that was here 
two or three summers, I could have told him 
from the fust that he couldn't catch that bird. 
Why, you see, I watched/em pretty close at fust, 
but after a little while I let 'em swing. I seed 
that she looked down on him ; and I'm thinkin' 
Miss Eose won't choose below her." 

Barton did not care to prolong the conversation 
"'^''^'^rife^SssaJgiy Taft ; but, except by an abrupt de- 
parture, he could not easily stop him. The 
moment that any one showed an anxiety to avoid 
any topic. Tommy seized upon it with the avidity 
of a terrier, and raced it and chased it to the 
uttermost. Tommy resumed : 

"I kinder think it's another thing with this 
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rrr rr-r*r ior « amzET would iii€'V€T call Infn 
rr ^L^ rr--:-r asnit. ^ Jve aeen em a ^ood deal 
at 7^ I L.:r=^ inn^, anc Jve noticed liiat she sort 
i l.:k^ tuh^ azi£ doLT look at bim so stca^lit 
tc ■ ^ ^^^"Sr-Iisr ar siftr di#s tP Other foIkB. And 
SET r^-^ !;:n *. man'^ im>; and he's tliere 
aisivr rTar- dey ol cnit arzant or another. To 
i*r >:r^ r r 4 r?'tfi: iiia!?e to ro to, and every 
iK»iCT i XT husL "I2*B!*^: hoL thfin,** Mid Tammy, 
▼ra 1 im.wTTtr ▼mt. "^inepe's m diffezence, you 
kii.w. 1: -iitt 4.iL^i bbican the b«t pleased with 
TiTTi .T 1^7" itilrfr xiid*^ oaEme alcmg then aU signs 
y^' 'ZliiC f * — 

An£ r.Tmrry r«ii?w5*d hs hows at the ground 
xr ti^ zruis: •s.LJtZLi £zi£ f!siphatic manner. 

Tt-^t v^.iri ▼•*? & !*-TL£raiatkm of Barton Cath- 
."tir: > iTizs. Titej irrfiAied him like the spines 

* WtC T.ncziT, I pr^escme it's her own bnsi- 
r:^^ I: sir > >:;i:Tc^i I suppose we ought to be." 

r. -nr^iT drew ri^^r^Ii up to his full height, and 
t;:rr.:rc iii> ^v iirwtly on Barton, without any 
j^tir.c i" -i> tv^ne or banter in his manner, said: 

•* Ivirtor., n\v K\t, Fre know'd you ever since 
\^ni >\^is 5^> hiirh. I took to you naterally. I've 
j<v«t Kvii pivniJor of you than I ever was of any 
thiUiT on :!ihip or shore; and if I could, see you 
timri iinl to Koso, I wouldn't care a wink if I didn't 
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live an hour afterward. 'Taint 'no use, boy, for 
you and me to be coverin' up things. I know ye 
better'n you do yourself. Let me tell ye, you 
keep too shet up. There's a heap of things in you 
that you'd do better to git out. What sort of a 
room is't where the fire ain't any chimney ? Now 
it's my opinion that you are smoked up inside with 
thoughts and feelins, jes' 'cause you've no vent to 
let the stuff out. And though Tommy is a one- 
legged old sinner, the man's not alive that daro 
say he ever forgot his friend." 

Barton needed no assurance of the old man's 
fidelity. Although he knew that his unbounded 
audacity would lead him to thrust in his remarks 
upon any man's business for the mere pleasure 
which he seemed to take in the exercise of his 
shrewdness, yet, in his own case, Barton knew the 
real and almost romantic afiection which old 
Tommy bore to him. He was also affected by the 
fact that the old man, hanging on the skirts of 
society, poor, and now growing every year more 
and more feeble, had evidently been watching for 
his interest, during years of absence, with paternal 
fidelity. Besides all this, a proud and sensitive 
nature finds it far easier, often, to speak con- 
fidingly to one in a station below him than to an 
equal or a superior. 

Whatever may have been the influences moving 
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him, Barton felt that it would be a great relief to 
lean on another's judgment. 

"Well, Uncle Tommy, what would you do if 
you were in my place ? " 

" Now that's sensible like, Barton, my boy. I'd 
go right to that fellow, and ask him plump what 
he's after. K he's just foolin' round for the fun 
on't, he ought to understand that there's other 
folks lives in this world as well as him. And if 
he is in 'amest, why, then, the woman has got to 
choose between ye, that's alL" 

" I'll do it, by heavens ! " said Barton, with intense 
earnestness. " I've lost too much time already. 

" That's it, — ^you're right now." Then, with a 
half relapse into his ordinary teasing manner^ 
Tommy added : " It's surprisin' how we take advice 
that travels the same way we do ! It's like hittin' 
a ball the same way it's roUin' a'ready." 

The best advice in the world may be ruined in 
the execution. And the execution of a delicate 
task depends chiefly on the fine condition of a 
man's faculties. On some days the mind comes 
up out of sleep, like the sun in a clear October 
morning. There is neither cloud nor haze. The 
thoughts and feelings move in unison, and the 
tongue, touched from within, like a magnet, draws 
to itself fitting words and sentences. It no longer 
moves like a tugging plough, heavily and slowly, 
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but touches lightly and glances from topic to topic 
as sunlight from dew-drop to dew-drop. 

Then come the cloudy days. Ill-assorted 
thoughts procure for themselves a disagreeable 
utterance. We spoil whatever we touch. We do 
nothing lightly, deftly, wisely. The astronomer 
must defer his observations when clouds are in the 
sky. In some of the more delicate operations of 
mechanics, the workmen will not touch a tool on 
days when, as he says, " his hand is dead." What 
lawyer has not lost cases because he came before 
the court and jury with his head wearied and his 
whole body jaded by long- continued and exhausting 
excitements? What doctor has not lost patients 
by being called, after sleepless nights, with a 
stupid brain, to a case requiring insight, precision, 
and instant action ? What minister has not spoiled 
a good subject by a poor sermon, because the 
Sabbath had come round and he must preach, in 
spite of catarrh and influenza ? What fisherman 
has not lost his trout by an unskilful splash, when 
he meant delicately to skim the surface with the 
likeness of a flitting, fluttering fly ? 

Enough. Barton slept little after this interview 
with Tommy Taft. When he awaked, he woke 
with only half of himself, and that the poorest part. 
But the impulse of the night before remained. 

Barton left Tommy Taft resolved to see 
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Heywood and to have an understanding with him. 
He went to Mr. Chandler's house. But already 
in his walk thither his purpose was somewhat 
shaken. For, as he reflected how he would break 
the matter to his friend, he began to see so many 
diflBculties that his purpose wavered. "Shall I 
ask him what his intentions are towards Miss 
Wentworth ? What if he should reply by asking 
me on whose authority I inquire? She has a 
father and mother; have they deputed me to 
watch over their daughter's weKare ? Or he may 
say, * Are you an accepted suitor of Miss Rose ? If 
not, on what grounds do you interfere ? ' What 
business have I at any rate to meddle with Hey- 
wood's affair in this matter? There is nothing 
in my relations to Rose which makes it improper 
for any other gentleman to solicit her affection. 
What would Rose think if she knew that I had 
interrogated Heywood about his affection for her ? 
She would have a just reason for being angry with 
me. It would be an impertinence. I could never 
look her in the face afterward if she knew it." 

So reasoning, he would have gone past, without 
calling, but Heywood saw him, and called out : 

" Barton, come in ! Where do you keep your- 
self lately ? Are you hidden in the woods, or have 
you gone home to live like a hermit? What 
are you doing now-a-days ! Since your school was 
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given up I hardly see you any more. By the way, 
what a splendid fellow the Doctor is! But he 
ought to be a professor in some college, where 
talking is the proper business. At his house I 
think there is a little too much of it." 

" I've noticed, though, that he never talks with- 
out listeners.'^ 

" That's the mischief of it. We young folks want 
a good time. But as soon as they hear him speaking, 
off goes Rose, and off go everybody, and we have 
to go too. How did you enjoy the other evening ? " 

" Not much — ^I was not in good trim. Are you 
going to the grand nutting party next week ? " 

" Of course I am. Miss Eose has laid injunc- 
tions upon all her friends. Let all the squirrels 
take notice ! Not a nut do we mean to leave be- 
hind us, and any winter stores which they may 
desire should be put up immediately ! " 

Barton, who had started rather fiercely on his 
errand, returned with a sense of having escaped a 
great blunder. 

"This comes, '\ said he to himself, "of acting 
without reflection. My own way is the best, after 
all. I never talk over my feelings with any one, 
and act upon his suggestion, without regretting it 
afterward. I will keep my own counsels, and act 
upon my own proper judgment, and especially, 1 
do not tliink I shall go to Tommy Taft again. 
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ages pertaining thereto were put under charge of 
Hiram Beers, who also had a general oversight 
of all the " critters," as Deacon Marble styled the 
horses. This annual nutting day was in no respect 
ecclesiastical. It was not marked down in the 
calendar. No sin was imputed for the ne^glect of 
it. Yet, with occasional exceptions, it had for 
many years been a kind of parish re-union. The 
minister, the deacons, the trustees, the staid and 
dignified old members were expected to turn out, 
to renew their youth and gallantries ; and, even 
more than on Thanksgiving Day, certain antics 
and frivolities were permitted among church 
members, which, on any other occasion, would 
have savoured of a levity that Aunt Polly Marble 
would have witnessed with severe disapprobation. 

Early on that morning there began to wend 
along the road families of young and old, parties 
of young men and maidens, a few on horseback, 
many in waggons which were built for harvest, 
but, by a little "slicking up," served to carry 
parties to fishing excursions, to huskings, and to 
nutting parties. Farmer Cathcart was already 
waiting — ^his handsome team hitched at the post, 
his wife Eachel putting in the last little delicacies 
for the dinner. One after another of his old friends 
passed by, cheerily saluting him — some with a 
hearty good morning, some with an exhortation to 

2 A 2 
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make haste, and one or two with specimens oi 
homely wit, the more relishful because well- 
seasoned and often used. 

Hiram Beers, of course, shone glorious with a 
span of Black-Hawk Morgan horses, for which 
*' a New York gentleman said that if he had them 
in the city he could get a thousand dollars!" 
Of course this thousand-dollar team was worthily 
employed in bringing Dr. Wentworth's family — 
a portion of them at any rate — ^the Doctor and his 
wife, Eose and Agate Bissell, while the residue 
followed in another vehicle drawn by the Doctor's 
own horses, under the direction of Pete Sawmill, 
who on such occasions felt his own superiority over 
all the rest of mankind. 

Dr. Buell rode in his favourite chaise, carrying 
with him a neighbouring minister who had preached 
for him on Sunday, and with whom he had sat up 
half of Sunday night discussing certain recondite 
points of theology on which said brother had shown 
a dangerous laxity of opinion. 

Behind him came Deacon Trowbridge, to whom 
a good conscience and a good digestion, well- 
exercised, had given such admirable proportions 
that all men wondered how he and his wife, who 
was not a whit less blessed than her husband, 
could sit in one seat, or how one ordinary horse 
could draw them ! 
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Hiram kept up a running fire as they severally 
arrived. 

"Good momin', Dr. Buell; drive in here — 
that's a good hitchin' spot. Don't stop now. I'll 
take the darlin' out of the thills, and see that he's 
fastened &11 right. You'd better go on and keep 
the deacons in order. There's no tellin', when a 
horse or a deacon gits loose in a big pasture, 
what he'll do. I've known old horses break their 
necks tryin' to race and jump as the young 
colts do." 

Next came up Deacon Trowbridge. 

" Bless me, deacon ! — Good morning, marm ! — 
if I'm not glad to see you I We've been waitin' 
for some slim fellow like you to climb the trees 
and shake off the chestnuts. The boys all look to 
you, deacon, for an example ! " 

The good-natured and fat deacon smiled, and 
even essayed a faint joke : 

" Yes, Hiram, you'll see the nuts fly, if I only 
get up into them tree-tops ! " 

" Yes, yes ; I'll bet on you and the squirrels I " 
said Hiram, who could spare but a word or two on 
each party, and already had turned to a new- 
comer, leaving Deacon Trowbridge standing with 
an answer in his mouth, in a waiting pos- 
ture, as if he could not afford to lose a good 
thing. 
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And we think so too, and will present it for 
him. The deacon was waiting to say : 

" If I get oa a squirrel, Hiram, he'll not be worth 
much!" 

There is an unending charm that goes with the 
supple gaieties of the young. But another interest, 
scarcely less, though of a different kind, attends 
the occasional outbreak of youthful frolics among 
the old. Here were the yellow woods full of 
happy people ; and, among them, many old men 
and women of stem morals and severe manner of 
life, — most of them stiffened with hard labour, and 
not more than once or twice in a year seeking 
pleasure or recreation for their own sakes. Many, 
many years it is since they sprang into the trees 
as do those nimble youngsters who are making 
the chestnuts rattle from the topmost boughs. 
But they remember their youthful feats, and 
boast them, and banter each other. Hiram seemed 
determined to have some of the old gentlemen up 
in the trees : 

" I tell ye. Deacon Trowbridge, I think you're 
as smart yet as Deacon Marble is, though he 
takes on sech a nimble sort of steppin' 'round. It's 
my opinion that, at a fair climb, you'd beat him." 

** Oh, Hiram, I'm too heavy — ^though I'm pretty 
spry yet. You see, brother Marble hasn't got so 
much to carry up with him ! " 
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" No, nor so much strength to do it with." 
" I tell ye what," said Deacon Marble, quite 
in the spirit of a boy, "1*11 stump you, Trow- 
bridge, to try it. I'll give you that big tree with 
low branches, and I'll take that slim one — and 
beat you." 

They soon pulled oflf their coats and assailed 
their respective trees. Good Deacon Trowbridge, 
when his phlegmatic nature was thoroughly 
aroused, was a man of great strength. He took 
a hug at the tree such as a bear might have 
given ; and at first it seemed as if he were going 
to succeed. But each hoist grew slower, and, 
though cheered by Hiram, it was doubtful if he 
could reach the limb just above his head. If each 
jerk upward had carried his body up as fast as it 
did the leg of his pantaloons, he would soon have 
mounted the coveted branch. At length he got 
hold of it, but no more could he do. It was too 
high for him to let go and jump, and as to getting 
any higher, it was out of the question. The poor 
man seemed in a woful plight ; but Hiram, equal 
to every emergency, had procured a rail, and, 
planting it under his foot, eased him down safely 
to the ground. Meanwhile, Deacon Marble, slim 
and nervous, had gone up his way like a squirrel. 
Already he was seeking out the topmost boughs, and 
rattling down the chestnuts in a perfect shower. 
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The shouts of merriment soon drew many to 
this rather unusual scene, and, among others, the 
deacons' wives. Mrs. Trowbridge gave way to 
unrestrained laughter. She was a natural laugher. 
She laughed with her mouth, her eyes, her whole 
face, with her voice and all her body. It was no 
silvery trickle, but a generous tide, that set in 
strongly, filled every indentation along the shore, 
and plashed up in spray all the more, if any 
obstacle sought to stay it. 

"Well, Trowbridge," — ^and then, like a child 
with the hooping-cough, she gave way to a 
paroxysm of laughter,— r" I should as soon" — 
and again she was swept away from her remark, 
like one carried out from shore by a refluent wave, 
— "I should as soon expect" — the words were 
drowned in laugh — "to see" . . . "to see 

. . . a but ,' at which she fairly seemed 

to dissolve, and could no longer hold herself up, 
" a butter-tub climb a tree ! " 

Far other were the emotions which filled the 
soul of Polly Marble when she beheld the scene. 
A fire blazed behind her spectacles. Though she 
was infirm in limb, the weakness had in no respect 
reached her head, every member of which was 
active. At first she seemed unable to utter her 
amazement At length she gained relief: 

" Deacon Marble, you'd better come down ! An 
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old man like you a courtin' death in the top of 
them trees ought to be ashamed of himself! It 
ain't decent." 

Then turning to those around her, she expressed 
herself thus : 

"Wal, Hiram, I dew hope you're satisfied at 
last. You're always huntin' after mischief, and 
now you've got it. To think oft 1 One deacon 
a pufifin' and red on the ground, and the other 
up in the tree-top ! No, it's no laughin' matter ! 
It's a sin and a shame, and I'm surprised that 
anybody should laugh at such levity and foUy," 
giving poor Mrs. Trowbridge a look of reproof 
that ought to have sobered her, but which in 
fact served to renew her agony of laughing, for 
she palpitated, and held on to her sides, and 
gasped : " Oh, I shall die — with — laughing — dew 
stop!" 

Turning to her husband, Mrs. Marble began 
expostulating with him : 

" Deacon Marble, if you have any respect for 
me, or for yourself — and I don't think you have a 
speck — you'll come down ! Everybody's laughin' 
at you. You're a sight to behold. It's a wicked 
thing, and agin natur', for an old man like you to 
think he's a boy, and caper about in the trees. If 
the Lord had meant you to be a squirrel he'd a 
made you 80?" 
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looking at His venturesomeness was equal to 
his skill and strength. It was no great feat 
to him, when trees interlocked, to swing from 
one to another, — ^to drop from a higher branch 
to a lower, never missing his hold. He cleared 
a tree of nuts in an incredibly short time, and 
the Doctor's brown bags, replenished from Pete's 
labours, began to stand out with fatness. 

Heywood had made himself agreeable to the 
various parties. His aunt had joined the Went- 
worths, and Eose seemed not displeased with the 
attentions which he paid her. In truth, there was 
something in Heywood's manner peculiarly win- 
ning. He was strong, frank, manly; but in 
everything an innate refinement manifested itself, 
and that unconscious self-possession and quietness 
which come from long familiarity with good so- 
ciety. Eose had seldom, if ever, met with one 
whose manners approached so near to a fine art, 
while his spirit was as artless, apparently, as a 
child's. That the charm had produced no effect 
I cannot honestly aMrm. That it was more than 
an impression upon her imagination I do not 
believe. This certainly is much, and in perhaps 
a 'majority of cases it is final and effectuaL But 
while Bose was pleased with Heywood, and found 
his presence more and more agreeable, she began 
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to look more closel j at her own feelings, at her 
relations and his to other pec^le. 

During the whcde summer Boae had peroeiyed 
a declensi(m of attention in Barton Cathcart to- 
wards her, and nearly in the proportion in which 
Heywood had grown more attentive. It seemed 
as if one were quietly withdrawing and gi'ving 
place to the other. 

There are many things which we do not value 
if only we can have them, but which we pain- 
fully nuss if they are withheld. Every one has 
noticed how little effect praise produces on him, 
and yet how distinctly he feels the lack of it when 
it is not given. While Barton seemed at home 
with her, and the long acquaintanceship, and 
childhood associations clustered about their funi- 
liar intercourse, Bose did not fairly estimate the 
value at which she held Barton. But when he 
seemed to fall off, when in his stead another, of a 
wholly different and contrasted nature came in 
his place, Kose was conscious, not of positive pain, 
or even regret, but of uneasiness and of a ques- 
tioning within herself 

He^-wood she believed to be true and rights 
minded. She thought that his nature was trans- 
mn^nt. He was one who could never appear in 
Inv »>^*i^^ty without drawing to him aU eyes, and 
tHmia never be known without drawing to him as 
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well the confidence of all. And yet there was no 
sense of reserved power with him. His whole 
nature lay apparent. There were no depths out 
of which might rise unexpected disclosures. He 
was fine-natured, handsome, accomplished, bril- 
liant in society, and true-hearted. These quali- 
ties could not fail to touch any one's fancy. But 
in all their intercourse he had never introduced 
any subject deeper than is sounded by common 
experience. While both of these friends were 
near her, each yielding the fruit of his own 
nature, the contrast was not so much displayed. 
Eose had felt a vague uneasiness through the 
summer, that Barton, though seeming the same 
in maimer as ever, had less and less frequented 
her father's house. During his vacation he had 
but once visited them ; and now, suddenly, with- 
out any leave-taking, he had gone away, to be 
absent for months. Rose was surprised and 
piqued by this seeming want of care for her, 
who had been his friend from childhood. It did 
not seem as if there could ever be a pause in 
their friendship any more than between herself 
and her father or mother. She could scarcely 
mark the degrees through which, in some mea- 
sure, she and Barton had let go of each other; 
but it was clear to her that they were receding. 
With distance came perspective. More than ever 
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Either chestnuts lay thicker toward a little brook, 
which gurgled and twined through a dell, and 
was proud of the yellow leaves which it whirled 
in mimic rafts down its pretty cascades, or col- 
lected in some eddying pool, or else they were 
attracted by the mossy beauty of a beech-tree, 
whose roots had been partially undermined, but 
whose undiminished green yet braved the frosts. 
There sat Eose, and Heywood in his very soul 
believed that so lovely a creature there was not 
in all the world besides. Could he bear her in 
triumph home to his friends he could ask no other 
surety of happiness for life, and no other pledge of 
his victory over Virginia prejudice ! 

Why did Eose suffer these illusions which in 
her secret soul she knew could not be realized? 
Tell me, ye who have suffered the enchantment of 
the midsummer night's dreams and fancies ? Tell 
me, ye who remember how the charmed imagi- 
nation hushes every caution, sees all events in 
heightened colours, and bears one as in a deli- 
cious dream, over paths and through experiences, 
which, though distinct, seem unreal, magical, 
enchanting ! 

Have you never seen a child's bubble blown 
till its glowing sides are pictured in exquisite 
tints, and then thrown off into the air, rising or 
settling down, with motion so gentle that it seems 
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more like a thonght than a thing? Untouched, 
it holds on, a brilliant globe, on whose sides 
earthly objects, purified and refined, are reflected, 
as if they were heavenly pictures — revelations 
of scenes unapproachable. But, once seek to 
possess it, lay but your lightest finger upon it, 
and' the arch and orb collapse, and the brilliant 
picture disappears ! 

The horn sounded for the dinner. Calls were 
heard for one and another, and for Eose. Soon 
she was seen slowly coming up the dell. Her 
eyes showed that she had been weeping. Hey- 
wood was with her, as one who is absent. Some- 
thing between sadness and sternness was in his 
face. I know not what had passed; nor how 
Eose excused herself for permitting what she 
had always before forestalled and prevented. 
Perhaps she did not excuse herself. Perhaps 
her sense of regret at Barton's neglect and un- 
ceremonious leaving had carried her farther than 
she knew, and she awoke with a strong rebound 
into her full former self. I only know that she 
seemed more pained and regretful than she had 
ever been seen before. But even greater pangs 
were just before her. 

The stream near whose border Eose had been 
sitting came down, not far above them, from a 
ravine of singular beauty. At the point where 
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the water fairly escaped from its entanglement, the 
rocks came so near together as to form a kind 
of door, not more than twenty feet wide, but its 
sides were steep, and rose to a considerable height, 
and then sloping oflf backward, were covered with 
shrubs and finally with trees. Once within that 
door a charming space opened, between one and 
two hundred feet in diameter, and shut in by 
walls to a great height. At the farther side, as 
you entered, the stream, descending in a fall 
about thirty feet in height, fell into a deep pool. 
It then stole away close by the rocks, leaving a 
level space on the other side large enough for 
a party of several hundred. Before it made its 
plunge, the waters far up might be seen rushing 
down an incline on the shelving rocks at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. On either side of this cham- 
ber the rocks were stratified, and shrubs and 
plants grew in their seams. The more adven- 
turous among the young men, by dexterous use 
of their toes in these rifts, and by grasping 
firmly the roots or stems with their hands, 
climbed up the steep face of the rocks, and 
ascending above the cascade, followed up the 
ravine to new falls and romantic passages. Al- 
ready a dozen, against the protestation of the 
ladies, had scattered themselves along the pre- 
cipitous clifis. Heywood, who sat buried in 
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thought, teemed soddeslr lo *wmke, and be^yan 
climUng the dangeroos wmj. Xo one could be 
more adioit; jet eresk he could not afibrd to go 
along that perilous war with wandering thoughts. 
Huddeuly there arose a wild outor. Those below 
looked up to Bee the q>lash oi water along the 
inclined way above the fidl, and quicker than 
ttiought, shot out over the faH^ Herwood was 
seen descending toward the pool beneath! Within 
it lay many rocks broken off by frosts and hidden 
by the water, and no more dangerous place for a 
I)Iunp;(} could well be found. 

Into the boiling pool he dropped and disap- 
{NMircKl. In a moment — ^it seemed to Bose an 
ftgn — a dark form emerged along the edge of 
(lin |KH)I. Instantly, on the alarm, there was a 
niKli Irom every direction. But Pete, who was 
hiiir way up the cliff, seemed fairly to glide down 
thf» nido of the rock, so nimbly did he descend ^ 
Mttd llrnt of all ho was by Heywood's side, and 
\\t\oi\ him frtmi the water, and laid him upon the 
inoMV nuMwIow just beyond. 

I h\ \\\»ntworth was sent for, and soon arrived. 
IIovw^hhI lny likt> one dead. The wet hair fell 
Uit'k ih^wx luH white temples. Bose chafed his 
IuiiuIm, nnd giuutHi u|M>n him with an expression 
of ihd«^oriUiblt^ anin»«di. With a faint cry, as 
Pot«^ Uid Hoy wood u]X)n the moss, Alice Catbcart 
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fell into her father's anus fainting. But already 
Heywood began to revive. He had been stunned 
by the fall. Arrangements were speedily made to 
convey him to 'Biah Cathcart's, the nearest point 
at which he could receive needed attention, and 
where Dr. Wentworth could make a more critical 
examination of his hurts. 
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